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THE POTATO. 



Tilt V«w Potato-bug, and its Vatnral ffiftorj. 



BT BXNJ. D. WALSH, M. A. 



There is a new and very destructive enemy of 
the Potato, which within the last five years has 
spread from Colorado and Nebraska into Iowa, and 
within the last year and a half has crossed the 
Mississippi into Illinois, and as it seems into Wis- 
consin also ; whence in oonrse of time it will pro- 
bably travel onwards to the Atlantic, establishing 
a permanent colony wherever it goes, and poshing 
eastward at the rate of about fifty miles a year. 
The following extracts will give some idea of the 
way in which this insect operates, where it has once 
made itself a home, and of the dates of its first 
appearance in different localities. 

Thos. Murphy of Atchison, Kansas, says that in 
August, 1861, they were so numerous in his ten-acre 
garden, '^ that they would almost cover the whole 
potato- vine, eating u^ everything green on it,'' and 
that he has "often in a very short time gathered 
as many as two bushels of them.'' — ( Valley Farmery 
July, 1862, p. 209.) 

In August, 1861, J. Ed^rton of Gravity, Iowa, 
says that " they made their appearan<^ upon Ihe 
vines as soon as the potatoes were out of the ground, 
and there being a cold, wet spell of weather about 
that time, they devoured them as fast as they ^ere 
up."— (iVc/iVwj Farmer^ August 29, 1861, p. 116.) 
And from New Sharon, Iowa, Dr. Fitch was in- 
formed in 1863 " that some have been discouraged 
from planting potatoes, the ravages of this potato- 
bug have been so great." — (7Van«. iV. Y. State Agr. 
Soc, 1863, p. 798.) 

D. Kilpatrick of Linton,. Iowa, under date of 
June 30, 1865, says " I took more than a gallon of 
bugs this morning from eleven rows of potatoes 
eight rods long. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
potatoes in this section." — (iV. F. Sem. Trtbuney 
July 18, 1865.) , 

Norman Matteson, of Iowa, June 1865, says that | 



" the only way they can grow, potatoes there is to 
go over the neld every day, and destrov the eggs 
of the potato-bug which are laid upon the leaves." 
(^Ibid. July 7, 1866.) 

Later in the year " Dr. Trimble placed upon the 
table of the New York Farmers' Club a large hand- 
ful of letters, boxes, bottles and packa^ from 
Iowa, all of them containing a repetition of the 
same sad story, touching the terrible pest now af- 
flicting potato-growers at the West." — (/6*i. Aug. 

In August, 1864, 1 received from Prof. Worthen, 
the State Geologist of Illinois, specimens of this 
insect, with a statement that " it is committing the 
most destructive ravages on the potato crop in the 
vicinity of Warsaw, [a town on the Mississippi river 
in Central Illinois,] so as to threaten the loss of the 
entire crop on many fiirms." I find that the same 
insect in the same year appeared on the potato in 
considerable numbers near New Boston, Illinois, 
another town on the Mississippi river a little above 
Warsaw. In the , autumn of the same year I cap- 
tured myself two sjpeoimens in Rock island, an- 
other towj) still higher up on the same river ) and 
in 1865 it has been quite abundant there, completely 
destroying some pieces of potatoes and utterly ru- 
ining the egg-plants in my garden ; but up to this 
date it has not reached a point lying thirty miles 
to the east of us in such numbers as to be noticed 
by farmers. I hear frt>m reliable sources that it 
has also swarmed on the potato this year near Mt. 
Carroll — a point situated about ten miles from the 
Mississippi near the northern border of the State — 
and in the neighborhood of Alton, which lies on 
the east bank of the Mississippi not many miles 
above St. Louis. It does not appear to have ad- 
vanced as yet any considerable distance into the 
interior of the State ; but from the above facts it 
results, that it must have crossed the river into 
Illinois in 1864 and 1865 at no less than five diffe- 
rent points, the northernmost of which lies over 
two hundred miles in a straight line from the south- 
ernmost ifitherto noxious insects in the United 
States have been found to travel from the east to- 
wards the west. We have here the first instance 
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ooal-oil and turpentine have been tried a$ preyen- 
tives, and in the words of Mr. Hazen of Nebraska 
preyed to be " no more nse than so much water, as 
they soon evaporate." Mr. Orin E. Priest, of Mo- 
sinee, Wise., however, has found that " turkeys are 
a perfect remedy for the potato-bugs;" and as the 
old-fashioned potato-bugs are deadly poison, and 
could not be eaten by turkeys with impunity, it 
seems to follow that his experience must relate to 
the Rooky Mountain insect, and consequently that 
this species had already in 1865 made its way, not 
only mto Illinois, but also into Wisconsin. '^I 
had," he says, " a patch in my garden literally cov- 
ered with the bugs, which was all cleared off by 
turning in the turkeys three or four times. Also 
a piece in the field, in which I turned a turkey 
with a brood of young ; and there they have kept 
them all off, and to-day there is no sign of a bug to 
be seen." (iVT. Y. Sem. Tribtme, Aug. 29, 1865.) 
Turkeys have from time immemorial been em- 
ployed occasionally for "worming" tobacco, the ob- 
jection to which practise is that they injure many 
tobaooo-leaves. As the same objection ^1 not ap- 
ply in the case of the potato, Uiey may probably 
be found very useiiil assistants in combating the 
" 10-striped Spearman." At first sight we might 
suppose that common fowls would answer an equally 
good purpose; but I am told by those who have 
tried the experiment that they are oomparatively 
inefficient. 

Rook Islakb, Illihois, Sept 29, 1865. 

THE OHIOK . 

The Blaek Onion-flj. 

Mr. Henry Shimer, of Mount Carroll, lUiniMs, 
gives, in the Prairie Farmer^ Sept 2nd, 1866, a 
short notice and description of a dipterous insect 
which is Yeri destructive to the Onion in his neigh- 
borhood. The scientific name of this fly is Ortalis 
Jlexa, Wiedemann. It was first dei^cribed by Wiede- 
mann in 1880, as belonging to the genus Trypeta, 
subsequently by Walker as Trypeta arcuala, and 
r^&oved to Ortalu by Loew. The fly is about one- 
third of an inch in length, black, with three oblique 
white stripes on each wing. Mr. Shimer says, '* In 
the latter part of June, I first observed the larva or 
maggot among the onions here. The top dead, 
tuber rotten, and the maggots in the decayed sub- 
stance. From them I bred the fly. They passed 
about two weeks in the pupa state. At that time 
I first observed the flies in the garden, and now a 
few are to be found. Their favorite roosting place 
is a row of asparagus running along the onion- 
ground, where they are easily captured and de- 
stroyed from daylight to sunrise, while it is cool 
and wet. During the day they are scattered over 
the ground and on the leaves and stalks of the on- 
ions, and not easily captured. Their wings point 
obliquely backward, outwards and upwards, with 
an irrepjular jerking, fenlike movement; flight not 
very rapid or prolonged. They are not very nume- 
roufl, probably not over 200 or 300. -All that I 



observed originated in one part of the bed, where 
they were doubtless deposited by one parent fly/' 
Two broods appear in a season. 

We are indebted to Mr. Shimer for specimens of 
this fiy and its larva. — ^Eds. 
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It is hoped that the publioatimi of tiiis BulIetiD 
will be attended with beneficial results to American 
Farmers and Agriculturiste, since its pages will be 
filled with original papers illustrating the Natural 
History of the difierent species of Insects, which 
are mpre or less destructive to our annual crops of 
all kinds. The Agricultural Journals have, froip 
year to year, presented through their columns, va- 
rious recipes, as preventive of the atlacks, or de- 
structive to the life, of the " Curculio,'' the ^'Apple- 
moth,'' the ^ Squash-bug,'' etc. The proposed de- 
coctions and washes we are weU satisfied, in Uie 
majority of instances, are as useless in appKeatioo 
as they are ridiculous in composition, and if the 
work of destroying Insects is to be accomplished 
satisfectorily, we feel confident that it will have to 
be the result of no chemical preparations, but of 
simple means, directed by a knowledge of the his- 
tory and habits of the depredators. The fruit- 
growers are especially interested in this matter, since 
there is an increase in their complaints, that the in* 
sects which prey on their crops are yearly more nu- 
merous and consequently more destructive. The en- 
quiring Agriculturist who reads this Bulletin must 
not expect to find recommended any peculiar brew, 
mixed according to certain quantities, as specific ibr 
any one or all of our insect enemies. He will find, 
however, we hope in course of time, that the real 
conditions of life and the transformations of eaeh 
species, that shall recommend itself by its numbers 
as fit subject for discussion, will be feithfully record- 
ed for his information by Entomologists whose .time 
is devoted to this imperfectly understood subjeoty 
and that he will be enabled firom the information 
thus obtained, to determine at what period of the 
ihsect's life the greatest quantities can be meet 
readily destroyed by the simplest means. 

Letters addressed to us will be answered through 
our columns, and phials containing specimens in 
alcohol, are solicited from any locality in the United 
States and Canadas. 
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We have alreadj puUiflhed a " Cirenkr," in 
which the purposes of this Bulletin are set forth) 
and in this, our first Number, we renew our hopes 
anil expectations that our undertaking will be sus- 
tained by both Scientists and Agriculturists, since 
it must be eyident that the actiye cooperation of 
all interested parties will alone insure success in an 
undertaking which is a labor of Public benefit, 
without monetary recompense, and which we are 
peculiarly able, from our knowledge and collected 
material, to advance successfully. 



XHB T0MAT0-170BM 8T0BT. 

The fatality which the human mind displays in 
returning to the idea, through successive genera- 
tions, that whatever object is inexplicable at the 
moment to its ignorance in the entomological world, 
18 hurt^l and will '* sting," is distressing to those 
who believe in the progressive intelligence of the 
human race. 

Now, in this month of October, 1865, there is 
going the rounds of the country press, the follow- 
ing article, which we give in full. 

"Tomato Wobh.— The Port Byron (N. Y.) Times says, 
that sev-end penoas near Auburn hare recently been 
stung by a large worm that infested tomato Tines, death 
ensuing within a few hours. A ladj in Port Byron dis- 
covered one of these monsters on her tomato vines one 
day last week, and narrowly escaped being stung. The 
worm is described as about three inches long, of a green 
color and armed with claws and nippers, with a black 
horn extending in fr(mt some three-fourths of an inch 
long. A writer in the Rochester Express states that a 
few days since he took one of these worms from his to- 
mato iFines, and confined it about a week in a glass jar, 
awaiting its change into a chrysalis state. Upon being 
released it burrowed its way into the ground nearly a 
foot, or as far as the thread by which it was held would 
permit Under the impression that it might resurrect 
itself another season in the miller form and become the 
parent of a numerous and destructive progeny, it was 
killed-" 

We have witnessed assemblages of boys armed 
with long sticks, engaged in the perilous attempt 
of '^ stirring up" a solitary moth which rested slee- 
pily on a fence. Ensconced behind some tree or 
other protecting object, for security, the boys would 
sally out from this vantage ground and courageously 
attack the " monster," and we feel sure that these 
boys, grown up men, will ever retain a recollection 
of the address that saved them in such perilous 
enterprises. But what are these dangers to those 
encountered by the lady who narrowly escaped be- 
ing stung by the harmless caterpillar of Sphinx 
Carolina f And then the deaths ; how is it that 
these never appeared in the obituary notices ? 

By whom ever it was described, the person, with 



some similarity to Uncle Toby in this respect, evi- 
dently did not know the right from the wrong 
end of a — caterpillar. The grown-up child, who 
confined the larva of a Sphinx in a glass jar, ex- 
pecting it in that locality to change into a chrysa- 
lis, and who afterwards tied a thread around it, 
while the poor thing was intent on performing its 
natural transformations appointed by the Almighty, 
may perhaps be pardoned his ignorance from the 
circumstance, that he expected the worm would 
" resurrect itself in the miller shape," — ^a reasonable 
conclusion, and one which we had not ei^pected 
from his conduct, the latter leading us rather to 
anUdpate, that he believed the poor ^read-tied 
worm would transform itself into a venomous rep- 
tile, or Ml-fledged griffin. The " claws" and " nip- 
pers" indeed seem to favor the supposition that 
such a tcansfomiftion might be expected, on the 
scriptural authority that Uie "last state" shall be 
" worse than the first" Seriously speaking, need 
we state that the "worm" is the caterpillar of 
Sphinx Carolina, a lepidopterous insect, incapable 
of inflicUng harm on any one, except by devouring 
a few eleemosynary leavea of the plant ftom whi^ 
it derives its sustenance ; that the " horn " is situ- 
ate posteriorly on the "tail" segments, and not "in 
front;" that it undergoes its transformation into die 
chrysalis state underground and emerges the fol- 
lowing spring as a " moth" ? Truly, when we read 
this article, we thought the world could ill dispensQ 
with an Entomological Society, were it only to f)ree 
it from imaginary fears and dangers. 



"OTI B0V01" 

Since liinnseus i^rote a dissertational reply with 
the above title, many have ventilated their Latin- 
ity and criticism on the soienee of Entomology aad 
Entomologists. 

Whatever you may be pleased to say on other 
occasions. Messieurs Critics, and however you may 
distort the true meaning and ends of what is un- 
derstood by what is " useful/' — thi$ time at least 
you will be silent. For we step before you here 
with a work, which even you must concede to be 
utilitarian, and, should you repeat now the ques- 
tion with which we head this article, we can reply 
conclusively and in the same toogue — " Pro bono 
publico." 



Those wishing to receive a copy of the Praeiieal 
Untomoiogist regularly, will please send with their names 
and address, twelve cents in stamps to pay the postage 
thereon for one year. All communications should be 
addressed to £. T. Crbsson, Corresponding Secretary, 516 
South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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A Trbatisk on the Inskct Enrmies or Fruit and Fruit 
TRBBSyWiih numerous Illustrations drawn from Nature, 
by Hochstein, under the immediate supervision of the 
Author. By Isaac P. Trimble, M. D. — The Cprculio 
AND Apple Moth. New York : W. Wood A Co, 1865. 

We have much pleasure in noticing a work wbicb 
both faithfully and satisfactorily illustrates a topic 
full of interest to the Agriculturist. The subject 
of the depredations of the so-called *' Curculio," 
( Conotrachelus nenvpkar,) is treated by Dr. Trimble 
at considerable length, and with a lucidity and 
breadth of view which is much to be commended, 
while the Doctor's style of composition relieves, by 
its fanciful abruptness, the tedium which the reader 
ifl but too apt to feel on the perusal of a work of 
this description. 

Faithfully trying the foolish recipes and nos- 
trums, ever too readily offered by ignorance and 
vanity, the Doctor has found these wanting in effi- 
aacy against the insect enemies of our fruit, and 
iVom personal experience, offers good advice and 
reeommends a natural and simple treatment to fruit- 
growers, such as will, we have every reason to be- 
Ueve, be followed, on being persisted in, by suc- 
oessful results, while the common sense of the Agri- 
culturist will receive no offence irom the means 
proposed to relieve his difficulties 

The illustrations, which are apt and pertinent, 
are the work of Mr. A. Hochstein, an artist whose 
faithful delineation of Entomological subjects, is 
well known to us, and has received our justly 
merited approval. In the present instance, Mr. 
Hochstein has treated the figures of insects with 
both delicacy and a considerable degree of scientific 
aoouracy. 



GOBBESFONDENGE. 



A friend from Maine writes : I think your pro- 
posed Bulletin will be the means of gathering and 
preserving much of importance and interest con- 
nected with the subject of Practical Entomology 
that would otherwise be lost, and which, if more 
widely known and distributed, as it could be through 
Bucu a medium, would be productive of much good 
to the community. Notwithstanding the many 
that are engaged in the study of insects to a greater 
or less extent, and the much that has been written 
upon the subject, it is lamentable to see how wide 
spread is the ignorance in regard to it, even among 
those whose interest it is to possess a knowledge 
of insects and whose labors are affected by their 



operations. This, is the case with us, and I pre- 
sume we are no exception to the general rule. 
Take one example: The apple tree in Maine is 
badly affected by two insects — the "borer" (iSo- 
perda Candida Fah.sm bivittata Say), and the "tent 
caterpillar," ( Cltsiocampa americana^. Now, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of these insects to so 
great an extent that every fanner's boy is ac- 
quainted with them in their larval state, I am jus- 
tified in stating that there is hardly one fanner or 
fruit grower in twenty who is acquainted with them 
in their different states, or who would recognize 
them in their perfect state. . This should not be. 
I These parties must be aroused to their interests. 
They can never overcome an enemy of whom they 
know little or nothing. Much has been done in 
the past few years towards this end by the workers 
in the cause, but much remains to be performed, 
and therefore I accept your proposition as one of 
the means to produce the desired result, g. e. b. 



Cincinnati, Ohio, October 7, 1865. — Please 
find enclosed a coccw found upon a branch of Sugar 
Maple in the Pair grounds at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
last week, when in company with Thomas Meehan 
of your city. The tree appeared perfectly healthy, 
and the insects were confined to one branch so &r 
as we could observe it. [This " coccus" is a species 
of Lecanium^ belonging to the suborder Homop- 
tera, and is probably undescribed. The scales are 
relics of dead females, covering and protecting 
their eggs and young. Mr. Meehan has also sent 
us specimens of this insect, which he collected 
probably from the same tree. — Eds.] 

Cltsiocampa afnertcana has become quite rare 
on my place; it does consume peacA leaves. See 
Fitch to the contrary. 

. 'Datana ministra is increasing terribly notwith- 
standing the annual destruction of millions in my 
young orchards. It appears sparingly early in 
July, and then abundantly a month later ; their 
growth is rapid in early crop, and slower after- 
wards. Thinking they are of two generations, I 
am very watchful in July, but still they have in- 
creased alarmingly. Is not the Datana found so 
abundantly on the Walnut, Hickory and Oak, in 
some regions, a different species ? [Probably D. 
contracta, Walker (vide Grote and Robinson's Pa- 
per in Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil, iv, p. 499). Send us 
specimens. — Eds.] 

Clostera inclusa has almost disappeared in this 
neighborhood, though formerly abundant. I found 
the eggs of a parasite on it, at another locality, 
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last year. Can thiJB have diminished them ? [Yes, 
undoubted^ so. — Eds.] 

Hifphantria textor commences in May, and con- 
tinues to appear through August and perhaps Sep- 
tember. It IB very abundant and omnivorous, or 
nearly so. 

Is our Thrips in the vineyards, the Tettigonia 
rtfu^ (vide Harris.) [We should think not. Thrips 
mnd TeUiffonta are two very different insects, be- 
longing to different suborders, and cannot be con- 
founded. Send us specimens of the *' Thrips" for 
more definite information. — Eds.J 

Next year will be Locust time here, and we have 
found some larvsB coming toward the surface, a few 
exposed in plowing and digging. 

Have you learned the period of larvae of Melo- 
lonthian, called White Grub, common in sod-lands ? 
[Not definitely. Harris says : " At the close of 
their third summer (or, as Bom6 say, of the fourth 
or fifth) they cease eating, and penetrate about 
two feet deep into the earth," to assume the pupa 
state. — Eds.] 

Kose-bugs are rare here, one or two pairs ob- 
served annually. I kill them. 

Selandria rosse has made its appearance here 
within two years ; it is very plenty a degree north 
of us but increasing here. S. cerati is scarcely 
known on pears and cherries. 

John A. Warder. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 



The Officers of the Entomological Society of 
Philadelphia, call the attention of the Public, to 
an open letter issued by them, soliciting donations 
to a Fund of $50,000, which is deemed necessary 
to be obtained in order to secure the welfare of 
the Society and its permanence, and to which fund 
$10,000 have been donated by the late Dr. Thomas 
B. Wilson. The Society offers an Honorary Mem- 
bership to all who give monetary support to the 
Society at this juncture, while suggesting that the 
minimum sum to be tendered, be fixed at $100. 
To Subscribers, for the sum of $500 and upward, 
the ^^ Proceedings" and various publications of the 
Society will be given free of charge. 

W^ Any person who shall remit to the Secre- 
tary, annually, a sum of not less than One Dollar, 
or any larger amount, at his or her discretion, -will 
be elected a Contributing Member of the Society, 
and will reoeive a Certificate of the same. 



ADVEETKEMENTS. 



Advertisements to be sure of insertionf must be 
received BEFORE the Ift^^of the month. 

N. B. — Advertisements of interest to the Farmer/ Agri- 
culturalist, and Horticulturist, are solicited for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of publishing this Bulletin^ 
which is distributed gratuitously throughout the coun- 
try) thereby presenting a first-class medium for Agricul- 
tural advertisements. No Advertisement of Patent Medi- 
cines or secret remedies admitted, 

TERMS— (Cash before insertion): 

20 cents per line, (10 lines in an inch), for each inser- 
tion. ^^* No advertisement charged less than $2, being 
ten lines of space. 

One half column (43 lines), $8 each insertion. 

One whole column (86 lines), $15 each insertion. 

Special Notices, 30 cents per line of space occupied. 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Entomological Society of Philadelphia, 

CONTAIKnrG 

Monographic Papers by Eminent Entomohgistt, 

Are Published Annually in one Volume of 500 to 6M 

pages, issued in Numbers through the year, and 

Illustrated with many Plates of new and 

interesting Insects. 

^S9^ Subscription Price $4.00, payable in adrance oa 

receipt of the first number. 

Address E. T. CRE880N, Corresp. Secretary, 
No. 618 South Thirteenth Stfeet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Messrs. William Wood A Co., 

61 Walker Street, New York, 

General Agents, 

BOBEET SOOTT, ^ 

FLORIST AND NURSERYMAN, 

Nineteenth and Catharine streets^ 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Offers for sale a large and well selected assortment of 

Azaleas, 

Camellias, 

Felai^iiiiimsy 

andBoses. 

Send fob Catalogues, gratis. 
JAMES RIDINGS, 

No. 1311 South Street, Philadelphia, 

DEALER IN INSECTS 

OF ALL ORDERS. 
Has on band a fine collection of Ooleoptera from Golo* 
rado Territory, as well as Insects of all orders from Weal 
Virginia, collected during the past summer. Also a few 
% 9 specimens of Argynnis Diana^ Say, at reasonablt 
rates. 
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NUBSEBEBS, &o. 



BLOOMINGTOI^ NURSERY, 

• ILLINOIS. 

240 Acres Frait, Ornamental and Natter^ Stock, a 
rety general assortment, inelnding splendid stock of 
Standard and Dwarf 

PEAR, APPLB, 

PLUM & GHERRT, 

APRICOT & NECTARINE. 
GRAPES, 

ROSES, 

OSAGE ORANGE, 

SMALL FRUITS. 

PEACH TREES, 

&0,000 extra fine Peach, indading HALE'S EARLY. 

HARDY BULBS. 

TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 

&o., &o.. 

All at Wholesale and Retail. Send two red Stamps 
for Lists. 

F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington. 



S. MAUPAY & GO'S 

RISING SUN NURSERIES, 

RISING SUN VILLAGE, PHILA. 
Where will at all times be fonnd, in their season, in the 
highest state of perfection and at very moderate prices, 

Tr€€$j Ornamental ShruUj 

Evergreens, Grape Tiiies, 

Hedging Phnts^ 

Fruit Trees, 
Raspberries, Chomherries, 

Currants^ Roses, 

Flowering Plants, 

Oreen dh Hothouse Plants, 
Flower Seeds, Bulbous RooU, Vegetable Seeds. 
Together with every article in their line. 

H. A. DREER, ~ 

Nurseryman, Seedsman & Florist, 

No. 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADBLPHIA. 

VEGETABLE, GRASS and FLOWER SEEDS, 

OP THB BEST QUALITY. 

Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 

Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, 

Asparagus Boots, &c. 

CATALOOUES FOBWABOED TO ALL APPLICANTS. 



FRESH AND GENUINE 

OABDEN, FLOWER AlTD FIELD SEEDS. 

All Seeds bought at onr Store warranted fresh and 

genuine. 

PMEMIUM FARM AND GRTST-MILL 

Will grind from five to twenty bushels an hour. Ererj 

Farmer should hare one. 

EXPANDING CULTIVATORS, PLOWS of aU kinds. 

Double and Single CORN-SHELLERS, HAY, 

STRAW and FODDER CUTTERS, 

ALL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 

TURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

SANOINQ BASKETS AND VASES^ 

in great rarietj, at 

NORMAN & LITTLE'S 

Old established Seed and Agrionltnral Warehouse, 
No. 805 MARKET STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 

Late Andrews k Dizon, 

No. 1324* CHESTNUT ST. 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

Opposite United States Mint. 
Manufacturers of 
LOW-DOWN, 

, PARLOR, 

CHAMBER, 

OFFICE, 

and Other ORATES. 
For Anthracite, Bitnmindus and Wood-Fires, 
ALSO, 

WARM-AIR FURNACES, 

For Warming Public and Private BuiMiiigt, 

REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, CHIMNBT 

GAPS, COOKING RANGES, 

BATH BOILERS, 
WHOLESALE d> RBTJUL. 



MEICHEL & FLUMLY, 

(SoooMSon to P. KetterliDiu,) 

PLAIN & FANCY JOB PRINTERS, 

N. E. comer Third and Race Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 



Check and Receipt Books, Liquor Labels, 

Bronze Cards, Bill Heads, Circulars, 

Labels, Tags, Hatters' Tips. 

ENVELOPES AND PAPER FOR SALE 



PALMER MOOBE, 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 

No. 621 South Thirteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 



> AU Orders promptly attanded ta. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 27, 18«5. . 

miOTB Am THB OHOLSKA. 

The appearance of epidemic disease in Europe 
has tnmed the attention of the fearful among its 
inhabitants to the features presented by that Insect 
Life which always surrounds them, cholera or no 
cholera, but which, to their imaginations, are novel 
and concomitant with the disease now raging among 
them. We find the following in the columns of a 
late European newspaper : 

"The northern departments of France are at this mo- 
ment suffering from a pest which to them is about as dis- 
astrous as an inrasion of locusts in Southern latitudes. 
Vast and innumerable swarms of lepidopterous insects, 
belonging to the family of Noctuidtt, will settle down on 
a field of beet, and not leave it as long as there is still a 
fibre of the root left. Fire, acids, and every other power- 
ful agent have been tried against them in vain; notwith- 
standing the most unremitting toil and care the insect 
multiplies to an alarming extent, so as to threaten the 
total destruction of beet, endive and cabbages, fortunately 
the only vegetables it chooses to attack." 

These lepidoptcra could only be destructive U^ 
Che vegetation in their larval state, when their jaws 
or maxillse are adapted to the mastication of those 
plants which constitute their entire food. In this 
state they do not fly, but are crawling, worm-like 
bodies or caterpillars. In the *' perfect " or ^' moth " 
state the maxillsa are developed into spiral tongue- 
like processes, through which, as through a tube or 
sueker, they imbibe the various juices which con- 
stitute their sole nourisbHient. The amomnt of food 
taken by Butterflies and Moths in their per^Bct 
states bears no proportion to the quantities which 
their larvao or caterpillars consume. 

But we shall be able to draw a timely lesson fVom 



the apprehensions of Europe at this time, if we dis- 
card from our minds the fear that the prevalence 
of insects is a prognostic of disease, so that, if the 
cholera does visit our shores, we need not add to 
our causes of apprehension should our noxious in- 
sects be tolerably plenty next year, as, indeed, they 
always are in a greater or less degree. 

Fear is a great detriment to a healthful body, 
and brings its own punishment in the gpreater liabi*^ 
lity of those who entertain it to take the very dis- 
ease which they frightenedly seek to avoid. Let 
us then not be alarmed at anything we may see in 
the multiplication of insects next year, and be con* 
fide&t that had we only looked in years past^ we 
should have seen the same destruction, so that we 
can firmly await the dispensations of a kind Provi* 
denoe, undisturbed by auguries of evil, and with a 
calmness which has its origin in our own commoa 
sense and in a knowledge that '^ He does not will* 
ingly affliot or grieve the children of men." 



Now that the altars of the Summer are laid bare, 
the charred remains of their offerings after the 
October blaze swept away, their votary, the " z — 
ing'' Cicada, long ceased his ministrations — we can 
meditate through these coming sloepful Winter 
months on the means to protect our crops next 
season, and be ready with intellect to circumvent 
physical agencies. Still, ere we sot our brains to 
work to destroy, let us think a little on what is 
created by a kind Master for our use and enjoy- 
ment in Insects. Of old the poet has sung of the 
Cicada or *^ locust" : ** Almost thou art like unto 
the gods," -and rightly, for to the idea of etheriad 
immortality expressed by the butterfly, it seems to 
add supernatural power by its cry. Ask of it, 
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rather than of your '•' spirit rappers," for informa- 
tion of the dead. Where it dwells is </>uxofia i^Tstov. 

But, perhaps, one would rather know that it is 
baustellate, and cannot destroy the leaves under 
which it lives. It could not well be so foolish or 
80 ungrateful to its protectors — not being human ; 
— the Latins have coined into a proverb, at least 
one of the proud privileges of humanity — est errare. 
For how many years has not the Cicada *' rapped'* 
in and around Rochester, before that place gave 
birth to false sounds to which credulity eagerly 
listened ? In summer time they had the true sounds 
for nothing, yet many preferred the imitation. 

The French manufacturer turns the yellow 
strands of silk into profit to himself and dress for 
others. The Mexican rears the cochineal and the 
East Indian the "crops" of lac. These, partly at least, 
comprehend the gifts of God. Wo, in the U. States, 
decry our insects and stigmatize them as " bugs," 
and they are all, more or less, objects of fear and 
aversion. We should remember the origin of the 
word *' bug," which is Celtic : — ** Tush, fright boys 
with bugs."— (** Taming of the Shrew," Act 1)— 
and that it signifies a " ghost." — (Griffith's " Lift 
for the Lazy.") Did we generally know this the 
vulgarism would perhaps become obsolete and we 
should call our insects by their right (?) names. 
Were Providence to answer the prayers of some of 
us, our insects would appear no more. Can one con- 
ceive a Spring without a bee, a Summer without a 
butterfly, the " Dog-days" without a " locust"? Com- 
merce would cry after its lost profits; Fashion would 
bewail her want of fresh trimmings; the Poet would 
mourn his lost friends. Nay, were this to happen, 
we should even burn our musquito bars in one 
great saorificial pyre and implore the gods for the 
favor of bein"? bitten. 



THE JOINT WO&M. 



We copy the following paragraphs from the Ca- 
nada Farmer of October, 18G5 : 

"A correspondent in Cobourg is desirous of some infor- 
mation reapectinff an inseot which has proved rather in- 
jurious to his early sown wheat, particularly that on dry 
knolls; ho has sent U3 twosmall sections of wheat-straw, 
in which are imbedded the pupce of the rnseot that has 
committed the depredations, and also some similar pupoe 
of last year's production, from which one or two tiny 
little llies have made their escape by eating a hole in the 
side. Out of these scanty materials it is, of course, im- 
possible to determine with any certainty to what genus 
or species the insect enemy bt-longs: it is probable, how- 
ever, from its generally attacking the second joint of the 
straw, that it is a species of JEureptoina, [Eurytoma] a 
small four-winged ins«ict that has occasionally proved 
very injir/ious to the straw crop in the United States. In 
cases where much damage has been inllicted upon a crop, 
as the attack is made in the second joint of the straw, 
and so near the base of the plant, tho only mode of nre- 
Tcnting a recurrence of the injury is to burn tho stuuble 
containing the insect; for, of course^ the greater part of 



the diseased portions will be left in the stubble when the 
grain is reaped. 

*' The tiny little flies which had eaten their way put of 
the gides of the pupre of this iasect are ichneumons or 
parasites, whoso larvae had preyed %pon the ^111)9 of the 
injurious fly. They are less than the twentieth part of 
an inch in length, of a dark mct<^ lie ^e^ coloii*^ a ild fur- 
nished with four transjiarent wings. Tliore little flies 
and their congeners, which belong to one of the moat ex- 
tensive groups of insects, are of vast importance in the 
economy of nature, being designed by Providence for the 
prevention of too great an increase in the various species 
of insects, espe«iii3ly those thature of an injurious cha- 
racter; a suporabubdance of any peculiar kind being 
almost invariably attended with 6n increased proportion 
of its parasitic enemies." 

The above throws Bome considerable light upon 
a subject of great pmctical importance to the Ag- 
riculturist, which has never yet been fully eluci- 
dated. For many years back it has been known 
that whole fields of wheat, rye, and barley have 
been destroyed in the States bordering on the At- 
lantio by a minute insect j)opnIarly called the " Joint 
Worm." All accounts agree in stating that this so- 
called "worm" is found in considerable numbers 
imbedded in a small, gall-like swelling in or imme- 
diately above the second joint of the straw, or at all 
events some joint not far from the ground; and 
that, in consequence of its operations, the portion 
of straw above the gall-like swelling withers and 
comes to nothing. This "worm" of course must, 
in all probability, be the larva of some insect; but 
to what Species, to what Genus, and even to what 
Family and Order it belongs, is at present wrapt in 
obscurity. 

Both Dr. Fitch and Dr. Harris were originally 
of opinion that the Joint- Worm was the larva of a 
Cecidomyia or Grall-gnat, the same genus of insects 
to which appertain the common Hessian Fly and 
the Wheat-midge. Subsequently, however, be- 
cause from a large quantity of the diseased straw 
they never bred anything but Chalets flies, they 
both of them came to the conclusion that it must 
be the Clialcu flies that were the causes of the dis- 
ease. And yet it is notorious that the Ckalcis fa- 
mily — -to which appertains the genus Eurijtoma 
mentioned in the extract from the Canada Farmer 
— are generally parasitic upon other insects; and 
that, although hundreds of species of them are 
known to entomologists, in no one instance has it 
yet been satisfactorily proved, that any one of them, 
is other than parasitic in its habits. 

We have referred this subject to Mr. Beiy. D. 
Walsh, of Rock Islund, Jllioois, who has paid spe- 
cial attention to the Natural History of Galk,'*' and 
has published Papers in our Proceedings on the. 

*It may be incidentally remarked here, that all unna- 
tural or diseased growths upon plants^ no matter what 
their shape or color, which are cansed by insects, are 
technically termed *' Galls" by Naturalists. 
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Oalls of tlie Willow and the Oak. He answers as 
ibllows :— 

" I strongly incline to believe that the * Joint- 
Worm ' must be the larva of some Gall-gnat, and 
not, as certain authors have supposed, of a ChalcU 
fly, ibr the followinfj reasons : — 

" \st. I have haa very extensive experience in 
breeding different species of Gall-gnats (^Cecido- 
fnyia) from the Galls of the Oak, Willow, Solidago, 
Vernonia, Ilelianthus, &c.', and I find that it is 
very often the case, that from a gall which is fully 
proved to be the work of a Gall-gnat, I obtain no- 
thing but Chalcis flies. The Gall-gnatS generally 
are very difficult to breed to the Perfect Fly, and 
often die in the pupa state, and sometimes^ if the 
gall is gatnered too soon, in the larva state. On 
the other hand, I scarcely ever fail to obtain C%a/- 
cis flies of some species or other from the galls of 
the many dificrent Gall-gnats that I have experi- 
mented on. Hence, it is not at all surprising to 
me, that both Harris and Fitch obtained nothing 
but Chain's flies from the 'Joint- Worm' straw. 

*^2nd. I am acquainted with galls on the Soil- 
dago (Golden-rod) and the Venwnia /aacicufata, 
which almost exactly resemble in their structure 
the * Joint- Worm' galls, being oval enlargements 
of the stem, filled inside with a paje brown, spongy 
substance, in which are imbedded numerous minute 
cells. From both these galls I have bred large 
numbers of the Lasioptera soiidaginis of Osteu 
Sackcn — a minute Gall-gnat — and also large num- 
bers of Chalcis flies, belonging both to the Eurt/- 
toma group and to the Pteromafus group. From 
what is to all external appearance the same gall on 
the Golden-rod, but differing internally in being 
hollow with thin walls, I have also bred a small 
moth recently described by l)r. Clemens from a 
specimen furnished by myself.* This last I rather 
believe to be an 'Inquillne' or intruder upon the 
Gall made by theOall-gnat; but it is possible that it 
is an independent gall-maker, having no connection 
with the Gall-gnat or its gall; and it is possible 
again that this Gall-moth may be the author of both 
these two kinds of Gall, and that the Gall-gnats 
bred from them may be mere Inquilines or intru- 
ders upon the Gall-motk. Those who desire to 
know more «a this very difficult, curious, and in- 
teresting subject of Inquilines or Guest-flies may 
refer to my Paper on Willow Galls, pages 547-550, 
{Proc. EnL Soc, Phil, Vol. III). But be this as 
it may, I am quite certain that the Chalcis flies 
bred from these Golden-rod and Vernonia galls are 
parasitic on the Gall-gnats bred therefrom ; and as 
the galls themselves so cloisely resemble those of 
the Joint- Worm, it is reasonable to suppose that 

• " Euiyptycbia^saligneana Clem., described in Proc, Ent 
Soc. Phil. V. p. 141. I had informe 1 Dr. Clemeua as to 
the gall inhaVited by this insect, but he had. as ho says, 
< UDfortooately mialaid ray letter/ end has by mistake 
named and described the insect as inhabiting *a willow 
call.' The name of the insect, of course, must stand, 
however in a ppropriftto; but the facts respecting its Na- 
tural Ilistoiy may as well be corrected here. Osten Sac- 
ken refers to this same gall Proc. rfc. I. p. :>ftO. The T/y- 
peta gall which he there describes is well known to me, 
and quite distinct from the other two.** 



the Chalcis flies bred from the Joint-Worm galls 
are also parasitic and not true gall-makers. 

" ^rd. The Clialcis fly obtained by Dr. Harris 
from swellings in the joints of the straw of Massa- 
chusetts barley is a distinct species, according to 
Dr. Fitch himself, from the Chalcis fly obtained by 
Dr. Fitch from similar swellings in the straw of 
New York barley, although closely allied to the 
latter and belonging to the same genus. Now, I 
am not aware of any recorded instance where two 
insects, specifically distinct, produce upon thb 
SAME SPECIES OF PLANT galls or swellings which 
are indistinguishable in character. Dr. Fitch says 
himself, that he 'had confidently expected this 
barley straw from Central New Yoi k would give 
him the identical insect which had infested the 
Massachusetts barley.' Hence I infer that these 
Chalcis flies cannot be the authors of the Joint- 
Woi-m galls in barley. On the other hand, sup- 
posing these two distinct Chalcis flies bred from 
diseased barley straw, to be parasitic on some other 
species of insect which produced the gall-like swell- 
ings both in the Massachusetts and the New 
York barley, there is nothing at all unusual in the 
fact. For it is an every-day occurrence for the 
same species of insect to be parasitically infested 
by several distinct species. 

" Afh. Dr. Fitch, as quoted by Dr. Harris, (Tnj. 
Ins. p. 555,) says himself that he found, in the Joint- 
worm galls of Barley, larvae * with a small V-shaped 
brown line marking the situation of the mouth.' 
Now, this * V-shaped brown line' is manifestly the 
weU-known * breast-bone,' which is characteristit of 
the larvae of the Gall-gnat family, and found in no 
OTHER LARVii:. Thcso larvaB, therefore, which 
Dr. Fitch himself found in Joint- worm galls, must 
necessarily have been the larvae of some species of 
Gall-gnat. Why Dr. Fitch failed to recognize the 
importance of this character, as definitively proving 
his larvae to be those of some Gall-gnat, is explained 
by the fact which I have elsewhere demonstrated, 
(^Prnc. &c. Ill, p. 616,) viz. that he knows nothing 
at all about it. 

" Let us recur now to the extract from the Ca- 
nada Farmer, in the light of the above sugges- 
tions, which I offer, not by any means as a com- 
plete solution of the question, but as mere opinions 
formed from the very incomplete evidence which 
has as yet been published. Three things are tolera- 
bly plain from this extract — Is^ That the ' two small 
sections of wheat-straw, in which arc imbedded 
pupae' and which are located generally 'on the 
second joint of the straw,' are true Joint- worm 
galls. For if the pupae had been those of the Hes- 
sian fly, it would not have been necessary to make 
a ' section ' of the straw in order tp exhibit them, 
as the pupa of the Hessian Fly always lic3, not in- 
side the straw, but between the straw and the shank 
of the leaf (hat enwraps the straw above every joint. 
'2nd. That the ' tiny little flies' bred from the pupa) 
found in the wheat-straw from Canada arc C/uilcis 
flies, probably belonging, not to the Earjfoma 
group, but to the Pteromafus group. 8r//. 'ihat 
they ' ate their way out (^^w^m sfckajof /ajr^teS 
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papa ' foand in these ' Joint-worm ' straws, and eon- 
sequently that they mast he, not gall-makers, hat 
parasites, like all other Chalets flies whose Nataral 
History is accurately known. Whether that pupa 
is the pupa of a Gail-&:nat, or of a Gall-moth, or of 
a Saw-fly, or of a Gall-fly, can be readily and cer- 
tainly determined from the simple inspection of a 
single good specimen either dead or alire. But the 

{articular genus and species to which the insect 
olongs, can only be found out by actually breed- 
ing the living pupa to the perfect state. For these 
two purposes I most earnestly solicit the gentleman 
in Cobourg, or the Editor of the Canada Fat-mer, 
to mail me immediately a few specimens of the 
pupao spoken of in the above extract and the flies 
bred from them, packed in any small, stout, paste- 
board box in cotton wool, so that they may not 
rattle about and get broken on the road; and so 
soon as Spring opens and the supposed Joint-worm 
galla have nearly got their growth, to mail me every 
three or four weeks, enclosed in oiled silk to pre- 
vent their drying up, a fresh supply of them, roots 
and all if practicable — say a good large handful at 
a time — until I notify him to stop, which I engage 
to do as soon as ever I have attained my object. 
This may seem unnecessary trouble and expense ; 
out it is absolutely necessary for the end which we 
all of us have in view. In order to breed Gall- 
gnats with success, it is essential to have fresh galls 
from time to time; for by no method .^known to 
me — and I have tried dozens of difierent methods — 
can these delicate insects be kept alive any length 
of time in the Breeding-vase. I do not know what 
are the regulations of the Canada Post-office ; but 
matter such as the above, provided there is no writ- 
ing whatever but the Address, passes through our 
U. S. Post-office, when marked 'Seeds and Cut- 
tings,' for a few cents. If sent by Express, they 
must be prepaid; and by that mode of conveyance 
would do best packed in a little damp moss in a 
tight tin vessel. If, as is possible but not very pro- 
bable, the pupaa referred to above are merely those 
of the common Hessian Fly, I can immediately 
reco<;nize the fact from specimens of this year*s 
growth. And in that case it will not, of course, be 
necessary to send fresh specimens next spring. 

" As it is always best to have two strings to your 
bow, and as the Joint- worm is common in several 
of the Atlantic States, I should also feel obliged to 
any person resident in those States who can supply 
me with specimens in the manner spoken of above. 
It is a positive disgrace to the Agriculturists of this 
country, that the Natural History of an insect, 
which has destroyed already millions of dollars' 
worth of their crops, should be so imperfectly 
known, that nobody can tell except by guess-work 
how, when and where to attack the offender, and 
nobody can even say for certain who the offender 
is. But can wo wonder at this, when there are only 
onel6r two States out of the thirty-six, which think 
it worth while to maintain a State Entomologist? 
And when, among nineteen-twentiethseven of well- 
crlucjted persons, the term * Bug-hunter' is a term 
of reproach and ridicule ? 



" The question proposed to be hereby solved is 
one, not of mere theoretical interest, but of real^ 
practical, dollars-and-oents utility. Proceeding on 
the hypothesis of the Chalets flies being the real 
authors of the * Joint-worm ' swellings, and know- 
ing that the great majority of them stay in the 
butts of the straw through the winter, Dr. Fitch 
has recommended burning the straw and the stub* 
ble to destroy them; and his advice has been 
adopted, as we saw above, by the Eiditor of th« 
Canada Farmer. But if, as I think is not at 
all improbable, the real originators of the disease 
come out into the perfect state in the spring or 
summer, and the Chalets flies, which mostly stay in 
the straw through the winter, are parasitic upon 
these others, and are, therefore, our friends instead 
of our enemies ; burning the straw and the stubble 
would be making war upon our own benefactors. 
I may be wrong ; but I cannot help believing that 
these poor, slandered^ little ChalcU flies have good 
ground for suing Dr. Fitoh for defamation of cha- 
racter, and that they will, beyond a doubt, if they 
only know enough to commence suit, recover most 
exemplary damages from him." 
Bock Island, Ilunois, Koy. 4, 1S65. 



TO ADVERTI8XB8. 



An intdligible means of eommanieaiing with the 
Fanners and Agriculturists of this conn try is offered 
by the advertising columns of this Bulletin to any 
one who has matters of business to bring to their 
speedy notice. The circulation is large and increas* 
ing, since the Bulletin supplies a want which, we 
are assured, has been long felt by all of our intelli- 
gent Farmers, and of which we have ample proof 
in the number of letters we are receiving from all 
parts of the country from Farmers desirous of ob* 
taining the paper regularly. 

While we are anxious to carry our enterprise on 
successfully, we are obliged to rely on the proceeds 
from the Advertisements to enable us to continue 
the work. Hence the Farmers themselves, who 
are benefitted by our publication, can assist us by 
bringing our offers for Advertisements to the notice 
of those with whom they deal, and thus insure our 
financial stability. 

To Wholesale Merchants and Manufacturers in 
large cities our columns offer strong induoemeDts, 
since we are well assured that, in view of our large 
circulation, a yearly advertisement will be found a 
profitable investment in procuring a more extended 
patronage and enlarged business facilities. 

A liberal discount will be allowed to annual and 
semi-annual advertisers. 

As soon as our receipts warrant the additional 
expenditure, we shall increase the number of pages 

of readin<? matter contained in our Paper. 

^ uigitizea Dy vjvvv^rp^iv^ 
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TO omt wwmoM oaiii8?oiBsm. 

We have mucli pleasure in stating that Bbnj. 
D. Walsh, Esq., of Rock Island, Illinois, has con- 
sented to take charge of commnnications from the 
Western States, intended for the Editors of this 
Bulletin. It would be superfluous for us to 
speak of the attainments of so experienced and tho- 
rough an Entomologist as Mr. Wabh b known to 
be; we thank him for taking an interest in the wel- 
fare of our Paper, and relieving us of part of the 
labors of our position. Our Western Correspond- 
ents will please take note of this, and we trust that 
we shall soon receive communications from that 
quarter of interest to our readers and of benefit to 
our cause. 

Communications should be sent to Mr. Walsh as 
early in the month as possible, so that he maj have 
time to arrange the matter and forward it for inser- 
tion in the number of the Bulletin due the last 
Monday of the same month. 



THE OHIO POXOLOGIOAL SOCHTT. 

We have much pleasure in receiving a circular of 
the Ohio Pomologiotl Society, announcing their 
thirteenth annual meeting at the rooms of the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society, commencing on Wed- 
nesday, Bee. 6. We sincerely trust that this So- 
ciety, which is a great and active benefit to Western 
fruit-growers, will continue to receive popular sup- 
port We have received a communication from its 
President, John A. Warder, Esq., who has kindly 
and fully approved of the publication of our Bul- 
letin, and we trust the time is not far distant 
when, by combined efibrts, the capacities of our 
country for fruit growing may be better developed 
through the cultivation of carefully selected kinds 
and a dissemination of a correct knowledge of the 
different enemies with which the Agriculturist has 
to contend. 



A Um Bemarkt om nik-prodatiAg Lcpidoptarm. 

Many persons can remember the excitement 
which prevailed about twenty years since relative 
to the raising of silk in this country from the Bom- 
iyx mori L. or common silk-worm of Europe, and 
the quantities of mulberry trees — Moths alba L. — 
which wero imported to feed the caterpillars upon, 
siiice this tree is not indigenous to America. The 
causes which, afler a short period, led to the aban- 
donment of the enterprise, ore variously stated^ but 
it seems that the result that it " would not pay," 
told more efiectually than any other argument 
against its prosecution, which is now and has been 
for some time wholly neglected here. We much 
doubt that the BomO^x mori will dj well in Ame- 



rica, for the reason that our climate is intemperate, 
compared with that of France, Germany and Italy, 
in both its heat and cold. However this may be, 
it is well deserving of a fresh trial, since the ques- 
tion of the result not being pecuniarily satisfactory, 
is greatly modified by reason of our present heavy 
tariff. Labor, which is so cheap in Europe, is thus 
rendered accessible for the purpose in the United , 
States, while, if this matter were taken up by the 
farmers generally, important results could be ob- 
tained in this way. Almost every lady, whether a 
farmer*s wife or daughter, if informed as to the mode 
of caring for these caterpillars, would find it well 
worth the little trouble in rearing them, were she 
enabled to sell a few bushels of cocoons every year 
to the manufacturers. This would give " pin money" 
to many who make it now in more laborious occu- 
pations, while it would add wealth to our country, 
which sadly needs it at present, by increasing its 
productiveness and lessening the imports, which 
ktter, now that our crops have more or less failed, 
for one reason or other, are the principal cause of 
the drain of specie hence to Europe. 

The Patent Office at Washington has commen- 
dably brought before us one of the Asiatic silk- 
worms, the Samia cyntJUa of Hiibner (Bomb^x 
cynthia Druiy). This species feeds upon the AUan- 
thw$y a Chinese or Asiatic tree, which grows very 
rapidly and thrives well in our climate. But in a 
Dutch translation of a Japanese work, which con- 
tains a treatise on the mode of raising and prepar- 
ing this silk in Japan, we read that it thrives weU 
in that country on various species of oak, such as 
Quercus Siroccui Sieh., Quercks serratui Thun.etc. 
It would be well, therefore, to experiment upon 
some of our indigenous trees, in localities where the 
Ailanthus is not yet introduced. Kirby, in writ- 
ing many years since on this species, says : " The 
Arindy silk-worm (<Sa/t*mia cynthia Drury), which 
feeds solely on the leaves of the Castor-oil plant 
{PaJma thristi), produces remarkably soft cocoons, 
the silk of which is so delicate and flossy that it h 
impracticable to wind it off: it is, therefore, spun 
like cotton; and the thread thus manufactured is 
woven into a coarse kind of white cloth of a loose 
texture, but of still more incredible durability than 
the last (I. e. S. paphta, of which species Kirby 
had previously been writing), the life of one person 
being seldom sufficient to wear out a garment made 
of it.'' It isiiot ceitain, however, that Kirby intends 
the species which has been introduced by cur Patent 
Office, of which, however, the " moths'' agree with 
Drury's representation of " B. ci/nthia" Be this 
as it may, the species introduced by the Patent 
Office and which we determine as the Samia ct^M^ 
thia of Hiibner, will certainly produce excelleot 
silk, and deserves the attention, as we are informed 
it has already partially received here, of the manu- 
facturer. This species belongs to the genus Samiuy 
a genus erected in the " Verzeichniss," by Hiib- 
ner in 1816, and of which he considered it typical, 
since it is first cited under the list of species, which 
that author considers as representing the genus. 
Of this species two broods can be obtained in one t 
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season in the United States, and consequently two 
crops of cocoons, from which the silk can bo pro- 
duced. The cocoons are elongate and cylindrical, 
of rather loose texture, and are fixed generally by 
means of an incomplete prolongation made first by 
the larva around tho branch, above the cocoon itself. 
In this action, as indeed in its whole structure, the 
species approaches the American genus Callosamia 
rackard, which contains two indigenous species, 
O. proniethea, and C. anguUfcra. 'ihc cocoons are 
much less dense than in our species and seem more 
practically of use in silk manufacture on this ac- 
count. The group to which Sumia c//nthia Hiib., 
belongs, is one of the Lepidopterous family liom- 
bycida), and has been recogni;5ed by Linnaeus under 
the name *• Attaci,'* chari;cterized briefly as ^^Alts 
pafulis'* from the mode of holding the wings when 
at rest. To this group belong our genera Trlca (poly- 
phemus, Hiibner), Tropeea {Imia ilah.) ^Callosamia 
(pronicthia Pack, and angulifcra Pack.) and finally 
llj/alophora Duncan, a genus which differs impor- 
tantly, structurally from Samia, and of which three 
species are hitherto described, viz: H. cecropia^ 
l>unc., //. Columbia (Samia Columbia, Smith) and 
H. Eitrt/ale (S. Euryale, Boisd.) — the latter spe- 
cies a native of California. 

In Ift/alophora the large primaries are not falcate, 
properly speaking, as is the case in Samia and in 
CkUlonamia^ while the shape of the secondaries is 
very different, these being more rounded and not 
produced at anal angle as are the somewhat lozenge- 
shaped secondaries of Samia, The neuration is 
also distinct. In Bt/ahpkora the nervules are 
longer, more curvilinear, especially the fourth sub- 
costal, which in Samia is straighter, shorter, and 
indeed somewhat inversely arcuate ; the discal cell 
is also much larger, and the nervulation generally 
importantly modified. In Samia, also, the head is 
more produced and freer from the prothoracic parts; 
eyes larger ; antennal pectinations slighter and ta- 
pering to the tips of tho antennal stem. The gene- 
ric characters are carried out in all the stages, but it 
is unnecessary further to insist on these here. In 
an article on Insect Architecture, Proc. Ent. Soc. 
Phil., p. C72, for 1863, Mr. Couper says '' The in- 
sects are all they (i. e. ^' Students") care to make 
room for ; large sums are expended to procure de- 
scriptive books at tho very time nature's informa- 
tion is within reach, little thinking that the Chry- 
salis covering formed by the caterpillar reveals the 
genus to which it belongs." Nature indeed sug- 
gests the idea involved in the above remarks, but 
in a harmonious manner, that Mr. Couper 's sen- 
tences would do well to imitate, while we never yet 
have taken insects ready ticketed and determined, 
60 that '^ descriptive books" could be dispensed 
with, a ** consummation " on some accounts, per- 
haps, " devoutly to be desired." Mr. Couper goes 
on to say, in explanation, " For instance, this year 
a young beginner [query: — why are beginners 
always ** young," or at least said so to bci^ We 
know some ^' old " ones, and more honor to them 
th:it they diffidently acknowledge themselves to be 
only ** beginners," which, we take it, when every- 
thing is said, we all arc] rears the caterpillar of At- 



tacus luna, which fbrms it* oooooia, and in due tim« 
he procures the imago. Next year he finds a cater* 
pillar ofAtfacus polf/pAemiLSj which, although a co- 
gener differs from the former in form and mark- 
ings. It also spins a like cocoon in size and tex- 
ture, and in this way our young beginner discovers 
that he is in possession of two species of a genua." 
To this we may remark, that if the young beginner 
has any sharpness, he will quickly discover, from 
the cocoons themselves alone, that he has two spe- 
cies belonging to somany different genera, since the 
differences between the two are quite considerable. 
We find, indeed, that . the cocoons of all these 
large and more typical Bombycid® arc quite cha- 
racteristic in the different genera, and that If/alo- 
phora, Samia, Callosamia, TeUa and Tropsea, pro- 
duce cocoons that afford generic peculiarities in 
form and structure while retaining a common cha- 
racter peculiar to the ** Group" or Sub-Family to 
which they belong. 

It remains for us here but briefly to refer the 
reader to a notice of tho Samia cynthia published 
in the Smithsonian Reports; to invito public atten- 
tion afresh to this interesting subject, and to state 
that all the species we have here alluded to can 
produce silk in this country, and that they are all 
worthy of experiments. We read in a newspaper 
that in the South, during the war now happily ter- 
minated, a lady spun the silk from the cocouns of 
what was probably cither Bijal. cecropia or TV/. 
pofr/pJiemus, and made certain of the smaller articles 
of clothing out of it. At a subsequent period we 
shall revert to this subject and present an epitome 
of the means employed in Japan to rear the larvae 
of S. cf/nthia, and which may suggest something 
that we can profit by. 

It appears, however, to us, a more patriotic » 
well as perhaps an easier experiment, to see what oao 
be done with our native insects as silk-producers, 
while, from our limited observations, we think that 
Tr!ea pofi/phcmiis and IL/alojyhora crcropfa are the 
best suited to the purpose. A. R. Grote. 



Notleo of an Egg-paraaite apon the Amarioan Tent- 

CaterpiUar^ OLISIOOAMPA AHEEXCAVA, Hacrii. 

BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR., M. D. 

In August, 1863, I detected on the inner side of 
a bunch of eggs laid by the above mentioned spe- 
cies of moth, .upon a twig of >»: young apple-tree, a 
minute Ichneumon fly, or Platygaster, which wit'i 
the mass of eggs I put away lor future examina- 
tion. Upon opening the box a few days since f(/r 
a further examination I find that several more of 
the parasites have appeared, and that nearly all the 
eggs are tenanted by these minute flies either in a 
chrysalis or perfect state, showing h6w much is 
done by these invaluable, fts they are infinitesi- 
mal, friends of the farmer, in staying the undue 
increase of noxious insects. 

This minute insect is only four one-hundredths 
of an inch in len-^th. Its head is remarkably broad, 
being much wider than the rest of the body, and 
about ono-third as long as broad. The eyes are 
small, remote; the antennse are H-jointcd, long 
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and slendec^ tbo eeisond joint being long aiid slen- 
der, hardly thickened, and the joints composing 
the terminal half of the length are bead-like, being 
much rounder than those towards the base. The 
thorax is globular in front of the insertion of the 
wings, while the abdomen or hind-body is a little 
longer than the thorax, is broadest on the basal 
third, but is remarkably flattened from above down- 
wards, suddenly terminating in an acute tip ; being 
very flat above, while on the under side it is fuller 
and rounder; and when the wings are folded, as 
at rest, flat upon the back, the tip does not reach to 
their extremities. The color of the entire body is 
of a uniform black, the surface highly polished and 
slightly punctured. The shanks are blackish brown, 
becoming towards the tip very much paler; the 
tibiffi or second joint is of a pale brown, becoming 
still. paler towards the tip, while the tareal or foot- 
joints are at base of a very pale honey-yellow, and 
the terminal joints are rusty-brown. On the three 
terminal rings of the abdomen are a few scattered 
hairs; the ovipositor is slightly cxserted, being long 
enough for the insect to bore through the egg-shell 
of the moth. 

This belongs to a different genus from the spe- 
cies mentioned by ITerrick and Harris as parasitic 
in the eggs of the Canker worm moth, since it dif- 
fers in having a much longer and flatter abdomen, 
and longer and Flcnderer antennse. But a more 
extended notice of its structure and afl&nities should 
not detain us here. The question with us now is, 
how mufch does it do in killing off, and thus re- 
straining within proper limits, the injurious iuaect 
on which it preys. After seeing how many eggs 
of the Canker worm are destroyed by the minute 
fly which I have observed [^ very considerable 
numbers laying its eggs in those of the Canker 
worm late in autumn, wo caunot easily overestimate 
the nuuiber of worms they destroy in embryo. 

Having introduced and identified our new Lilli- 
putian ally, what of the story of her life? In 
brief it seems thus. Late in June in New Eng- 
land (earlier,- South), just as the moth has finished 
laying hfer eggs, numbers of our friendly flies ap- 
pear and bore through the egg-shell of the moth to 
deposit within a tiny egg. The egg hatches, and 
the microscopic grub ensconces itself in a less vital 
part of the growing tent caterpillar, in the fatty 
matter on the back of the worm, and gradually ex- 
hausts the life of the caterpillar,, so that it dies be- 
fore being large enough to hatch. Upon opening 
the egf!^ in the fall of the year, instead of the young 
caterpillar just ready to eut its way through the 
eg^ shell, we find our insect friend with its head 
in the largest end of the shell, which faces outward, 
and in the autumn a few hatch out. But it is pro- 
bable that a larger number are born in the early 
summer. It was evident that the whole group of 
eggs were destroyed by these parasites, as no cater- 
pillars hatched from them^ since on opening the eggs 
the flies were found withm, and many of the eggs 
were shrivelled up. Cannot some way be found to 
breed these minute parasites upon our injurious 
insects in. krge numbers in our orchards ? 



A correspondent fVom 'Bethlehem, Pa., writes that he 
hA9 an English £Un (of fifteen years* growth and the 
only one in the city) that is infected with the larva of a 
small beetle during the months of May, June and July, 
eating the leaves and leaving nothing but the skeleton. 
He deeeribes the larva as being about half an inch in 
length and hairy, and the perfect insect as a beetle, quar- 
ter of an inch in length, the wing-cases yellow, with black 
spots. As to methods of destroying the larvee, he writes 
as follows : 

"I noticed that in the month of July, the time of the 
transformation of this insect from the larva to the chry- 
salis state, they descend, creej>ing down the limbs r nd 
trunk of the tree. For the past few years I watched at 
this season and daily took a broom and brushed down ail 
the larvae to bo seen ; others, having come down previ- 
ously, are found lying on the ground near the trunk. 
Gatherine all together as much as possible. I took boiling 
water ana scalded them to death. Not beinjij always on 
the alert, some will naturally eseape, and those propa- 
gate the mischief for the following season. This year I 
made an experiment i:i trapping the larvss. I cut a band 
of tin about 2i inches in width, to fit the trunk of the tree, 
encircling it at an angle of about 45 degrees. At the low- 
est point 1 made nn opening with a short tube to fit into 
the mouth of a pickle jar. Along the outer edge of the 

Eroiocting tin I made a ridge of Ji-csh putty. The larvso 
nding this tin obstruction in their wav down the trunk, 
will follow its course to the lowest point, and drop into 
the jar or any vessel that ma^ be attached for their recep- 
'■ tion. Insects generally, having an instinctive dislike for 
oil will bo kept from crecning over the tin by the putty ar- 
rangement. This must oe renewed as soon as the oil has 
dried off, but instead of renewing the putty, an application 
of oil to it will answer the same purpose. The jar I used I 
intended to hold at least five thousand, if not ten thou- 
sand, of these worms; it was filled in the course of twen- 
ty. four honrs, on several successive days. How near I 
succeeded in gettingall.the next.season alone can demon- 
strate, but the arrangement as a trap was a success. I 
present my experience for what it may be worth ; if 
there is any better remedy than the one I applied, I shall 
be pleased to hear from any of your correspondents." 

JRemarks. — From the description given of the larva — 
"about one-half inch in length and hairy" — it is impos- 
sible for us to say to what insect it belongs, but should 
judge it to be the larva of a moth; but our correspondent 
has evidently confounded his friends with those of his 
enemies, for, we believe, from the description and figure 
given of the "perfect insect," that it is a species of lady- 
bird (Coccinellidre), and probably 5Vp7)orfamta convergena 
Gu^r. — a friend and not a foe — and which no donbt fed 
upon a speoies of gall-producing Aphis, peculiar to the 
Elm. There is, however, a beetle ( Galerucacalmariensis) 
that is very destruotive to the Elms in Europe, the larva 
of which is said to be a "thick, cylindrical, blackish, six- 
footed grub," and sometimes so destruotive as to wholly 
denude the Elms of their leaves. It has been introduced 
; into this country, making its first appearance in the city 
of Baltimore some twenty-five years ago, where it played 
havoc with the Elms, entirely defoliating them. Br. 
Brackenridge Clemens, of Easton, Pa., informs ub that 
the Elms about that city arc defoliated by a yellowish 
grub, spotted with black, each spot giving out a hair; he 
says that they we sometimes quite numcrecis, and de- 
scend from Che tree to change to the chrysalis, which is 
also yellow; the perfect insect is a bttUe^ which, fk*om the 
description he gave of it — obscure yellowish with a blapk 
stripe on each elyton or wing-case — seems to be the Ga- 
leruca calmariensia. We trust that if any of our readers 
have information concerning the larva referred to by the* 
above correspondent, they will make it known through 
the columns of this Bulletin. — [Eds. 
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comntiBimHQ xsxbibiei?. 

Any person who shall remit to the Secretary 
of the Entomological Societi/ of PhUctdelphia^ 
annually, a sum of not less than One Dollar^ will 
be elected a Contributinq Member thereof, and 
will receive a Diploma of the same. 



J^* Those wishing to receive a copy of the Prac- 
tical Entomologut regularly, will please send with 
their names and address, Twelve cents to pay 
the postage thereon for one year. Address E. T. 
Cresson, Corresponding Secretary, 518 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

ADVEBT ISEMENTS, 

j^r* Advertiienieata to be rare of inaortioB, mvit bo 
rocoivod BSFOBE tbo Utb of tho month. 

N. B. — Advertisements of interest to the Farmer, Agri- 
culturist, and Horticulturist, are solicited for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of publishing this Bulletin, 
vhich is distributed gratuitously throughout the coun- 
try, thereby presenting a first-class medium for Agricul- 
tural advertisements. JVb Advertisement of Paietit Medi- 
cines or secret remediss admittsd. 

TERMS— (Cash before insertion): 

20 cents per line, (10 lines in an inch), for each inser- 
tiozL ^B^ No sdvertisement charged less than $%, being 
ten lines of space. 

One half column (43 lines)j $8 each insertion. 

One whole column (86 lines), $16 each insertion. 

Special Notices, 30 cents per line of space occupied. 

Collections on yearly advertisementa made quarterly 
in advance. 



THE MASON ft HAMLIN 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Entomological Society of Philadelphiai 

CONTAINING 

ilonographic Paper* hy Emviunt Entomologi$t$, 

Are Published Annually in one Volume of 600 to 000 

pages, issued in Numbers through the year, and 

Illustrated with many Plates of new and 

interesting Insects. 

^9^ Subscription Price $4.00, payable in advance on 

receipt of the first number. 

Address £. T. CRESSON, Oorresp, Secretary, 
No. 518 South Thirteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Messrs. Williajc Wood A Co., 
01 Walker Street, New York, 

General Agents. 

WILLIAM HAGEEB, 

IMPORTER, DEALER AND GROWER OF 
AOBICTJITUBAL, OABBSV AVD 7L0WSB 8SSD8. 

Q^ce 258 South Third Street, 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

Country Merchants, Dealers and Druggists supplied at 
the lowest rates. 




CABINET ORGANS. 

At the recent Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association in Boston, a GOLD MEDAL was 
awarded to MASON A HAMLIN for '^yalr able improve- 
ments" and ** the excellence of tone and beautiful work- 
manship*' in their CABINET ORGANS; also, a Silver 
Medal /or the superiority of their Cabinet work. 

FIHTY-ONE GOLD or SILVER MEDALS, or OTHER 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS, have been awarded M. A H. 
within a few years, and SIXTEEN within the last few 
weeks, for the best Instruments of this general class. 

Printed testimony is presented in their Circulars from 
more than two hundred and fifty of the most eminent 
Organists and Musicians in the country, that the Masox 
A Hamlin CABINET ORGANS ARE UNEQUALLED. 

Prices, $U0 to $600. 

Circulars, fully descriptive of the Cabinet Organs, sent 
to any address. 

Warei^oms, 274 Washington street, BostOB. 
590 Broadway, New York. 



JAMES B. HABMEB, 

No. 128 NORTH TfflRD STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Our Stock comprises every variety kept by the Trader 
and now have on hand a well selected Stock of Gooda ibr 

OOUNTBY TBADE. 

Buyers will here find at all times, the IiATEST and 
BEST STYLES of the most desirable and seasonable 
goods, which are offered at as LOW PRICES as cab. b» 
had in any market. 

We would call special attention to oor Stock of 
PHILADELPHIA-MADE WORK, 

So desirable to all Merchants wishing aai* 
vioeable and saleable Goods. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 25, 1865. 

A FEW WOBINI ABOUT OUB PAFBE. 

We are compelled, because of the present lim- 
ited size and n amber of pages of our Bulletin, to 
set most of this number in small type, in order to 
give as much reading matter as possible. We haye 
plenty of information of much value to the Agri- 
culturist, and we regret our inability, from the want 
of funds, to publish promptly all that is sent to us. 
We are sorry to say that the receipts derived from 
advertisements (our only source of income) are en- 
tirely insuflScient even to defray the cost of publish- 
ing the small Paper we now issue. We had, on 
commencing, every cause to believe, that, by reason 
of the large circulation of the Bulletin, those doing 
business of interest to the Farmer and Agricultu- 
rist would patronize the advertising columns, and 
thereby assist us in establishing and maintaining 
the only periodical in this country devoted entirely 
to Practical Entomology. We shall go on, now 
that we have began, and crowd into the limited 
space all the information it will hold, at the same 
time asking the indulgence of our correspondents, 
promising to publish their articles in their turn, 
and to answer their inquiries as promptly as we can. 

It is to be regretted that a work of this kind does 
not receive more encouragement than it does, for 



there is nothing so much needed by Agriculturists 
as information concerning the habits of Insects that 
are injurious to their crops of all kinds, with relia- 
ble remedies for their destruction. We could easily 
fill sixteen pages with such information every month, 
had we the necessary funds. Our greatest expense, 
of course, is paper; we have our own printing office, 
and we save much expense by doing our own type- 
setting and press-work. Before commencing to 
publish the Bulletin, we were urged to publish a 
monthly work either in pamphlet form or in a sheet 
of 16 quarto pages, and charge for it a regular sub- 
scription price, say 81 per annum; but having no 
means of raising a sufficient capital wherewith to 
start a publication upon such a scale, we concluded 
to adopt the plan we are now endeavoring to carry 
out, and to try, by a liberal system, to establish a 
publication having for its object the gratuitous dif- 
fusion of information of the greatest importance to 
the Agriculturists of our country, and one that will 
be within reach of the humblest Farmer. The de- 
mand for copies of the Bulletin is immense, and we 
shall do our best to supply it, but unless our receipts 
are increased in some way or another, we shall be 
compelled to limit the circulation. It is our deter- 
mination to expend all of our income, however large 
the amount may be, upon the Paper, to improve its 
usefulness, and to enlarge its circulation. We derive 
no personal benefit whatever from its publication, 
but have undertaken it solely for the public good. 
We feel it our duty tc» make this plain statement of 
our condition, hoping that those interested in the 
underfaklng will exert themselves towards estab- 
lishing its permanency. 

Contributions for this object arc therefore soli- 
cited, and will be acknowledged in the number of 
the Bulletin succeeding the donation. 
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ANSWEES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Levi Bartlett, N. H.— The larvse of all known blister- 
beetles feed under ground on roots, Ac It is possible 
that some few of them may occasionally feed on the roots 
of the potato, but, from facts too tedious to p/trticularize 
here, we do not believe they do. They certainly do not 
feed in the open air on the leaves of either the potato or 
any other plant, as does the larva of the Ten-striped 
Spearman. We find that you have made a very cu- 
rious mistake. You have undoubtedly confounded the 
"Three-lined Leaf-beetle," {Crioceris trilineata,) which 
as you say, is well described and figured by Ilarris, 
{Iiyuriaits InseciSf p. 118 — 9,) with the ** four or six- 
stripcd Blister-beetle," {Li/tta vitiata,) which is the in- 
sect referred to by Mr. Walsh. If you turn to Harris's 
work, (pp. 137 — 9) vou will find three difierent species of 
Blister-oeetles well figured there — though the "four or 
six striped one" is not among the number — and you will 
notice that they are quite different in shape, Ac, from 
the "three-lined leaf-beetle." The larva of the latter 
does commonly feed on potato leaves,- that of the former 
never. Recollect that when an Entomologist sayo ** four- 
striped" he means ** four-striped ' and not ** three-striped.'-' 
Entomologi'catly speaking, the "three-lined Leaf-beetle," 
as well as the new Potato-bug from the Rocky Mountains, 
is separated at once from all the Blister-beetles by having 
only /our joints to each of itasix feet or iarai ; whereas 
the latter have their two hind feet /our-jointed, but all 
their four front feet^wc-jointed. 

Sanford Howard, Sec. Mich. State Board Agr.— You think 
that it is the common Arm^-worm, that is "said to have 
eaten the fall-sown wheat in some of the southern coun- 
ties of Michigan." It cannot possibly be that insect, be- 
cause it never appears in that latitude so late iu the year 
in the larva or worm state. In South Illinois the Army- 
worm appears in May, in Maine in August, and at cor- 
respondiue periods in intervening latitudes, always ap- 
pearing a Tittle later tho further north you go. Are you 
certain that it was the moth of the Army- worm, and not 
some other brown-looking moth, that was so numerous 
with you last August? There is nothing at all improba- 
ble in the fact, but you may possibly have been deceived. 
Any eggs laid by the Army-worm Moth in August would 
remain unhatched till the following season. 

We should recommend your farmers, whose corn has 
been so utterly ruined by the "white grub," {Lachnoster- 
na quercinay) to turn in a drove of hogs to eat ihem up. 
It has been stated — we know not how truly — that mea- 
dows where this grub abounds have been saved by run- 
ning a very heavy roller over them, suflicientl^ weighted 
to crush the soft body of (he insect, though it does not 
injure the f rass. Tho theory is not an improbable one, 
but it needs to be practically tested. Let some of your 
farmers do this and report the result to us. 

8. W. Arnold, 111.— Ist As to the Natural Historv of 
" tho common horse-fly," there are two species of about 
the same size, one of which, with brownish eyes, is •* the 
common hor8e-Ily"of Northern Illinois, ancf the other, 
with emerald-green eyes, (whence it is popularly known 
as the"greenhcad,") is "the common horse-flv" of Cen- 
tral Illinois. The former is scientifically designated as 
Tabanus lineola ; tho latter, we believe, as Tabanun cosialis. 
The larva of neither of them is known, but a European 
species lives in the ground in the larva state, and Mr. 
Walsh bred a large-sized species from a larva which he 
ascertained to live in the water and to feed upon water- 
snails. We copy tho following from Mr. Walsh's Paper 
on the subject in tho Prorecdinrja of the Boston Sockiy of 
Natural Hustory, that you may see the conclusions at 
which he arrives : — 

"Several species of Tabartus are so prodigiously abun- 
dant iir*llli iiois. i u d istric s remote from any la; go streams 
or pond."5, that they must evidently breed in the earth like 
DeOeer's species, not in the water like mine. There are 
prairies in Central Illinoi»(, as I am credibly informed by 
numerous witnesses, across which it is imi)ossible to ride 
or drive a horse iu the heatof a summer's day on account 
of tho Tabanu9, * » * If, then, as appears from the 
above considerations, the larva» of many, perhaps most, of 
our Tabanasy live in the ground; and if, as there is every 
reason t«> suppose, tho lurvce of the terrestrial species are 
aa carnivorous as I have shown those of the aquatie spe- 



cies to be, there can be little doubt, considering hoir 
numerous in individuals man^ of the species are, that 
they must destroy, during their larva life, innumerable 
noxious subterranean larvie, MdolonthicUBf Lyttidoty Tipu- 
licUe^ etc. They certainly cannot, at least in Illinois, feed 
habitually upon land-snails, for land-snails are quite 
scarce in that State. The scheme of the Creation is per- 
fect and Nature is never at fault. It is only when Na- ( 
ture's system is but half understood, that we heedlessly 
complain of its imperfections. We blame the house-flies 
for annoying us, and fail to see that in tho larva state ther 
havecleared away impurities around our dwellings, which 
might otherwise have bred cholera and typhus fever. 
Wo execrate the blood-thirsty mosquito, and forget that 
in the larva state she has purified the water, which would 
otherwise, by its malarial effluvia, have generated agues 
and fevers. In all probability, when we rail at the I'aba- 
nus that torment our horses in the summer, we are railing 
at insects which, in the larva state, have added millions 
of dollars to the national wealth, by preying upon those 
most insiduous and unmanageable or all the insect-foes 
of the farmer — subterraneous, root-feeding larvae." 

2nd. As to the Natural History of the Mosquito: — All 
the male Mosquitoes and all the male Horse-flies ( Tabanus) 
livo exclusively upon the honey and pollen of flowers, 
and are physically incapable of drawing blood, owing \o 
the imperfect structure of their mouths. The female 
Mosquitoes and the female Horse-flies prefer blood, if they 
can get it; otherwise they are reduced to feeding on the 
same substances as their less ferocious helpmates. The 
larvee of the Mosquitoes live in stagnant water, and are 
popularly known as " Wiggle tails." 

Before you undertake to kill off* the larvae of the Horse- 
flies and the Mosquitoes, you had best make vourself 
quite sure that they are really your enemies, and not, as 
Mr. Walsh maintains, some of your very best friends. 

BoVt 8. Bodfleld, Philadelphia.— Thp best way we know 
of killing large moths, is to puncture the under side of 
the body, between the thorax and the abdomen, with a 
steel pen dipped into strong muriatic acicf; this method 
destroys immediately all muscular power, and is more 
satisfactory than anything we have ever used. Moths 
with very large bodies, especially female*, should have 
the abdomen emptied of its contents and stufied with raw 
cotton; the operation requires some care, and the incision 
should a I ways be made on the underside. With all large 
moths it is best to insert a long pin lengthways through 
the abdomen into the thorax, to prevent the former from 
breaking off* when dried. Call at the Hall of the Society, 
and we shall be happy to show you how ve preserve our 
insects. 

Mrs. Oron 0. Nevlns, Wise. — It is impossible to tell from 
vour description what the supposed insects iti vour hot- 
bed are, or whether they are true insects at all. Those 
which you find on the bodies of many beetles, especially 
dung-beetles, are not time insects, all of which have in 
the perfect state iix. legs, but belong to the same class a» 
the Spiders. Mites, »S:c., allof whi.ch have, throughout their 
whole existence, eight legs, never more and never less,. 
You have very probably confounded together two entirely 
distinct animals. Send specimens of those found at large 
in your hot-bed, if yon wish \x\ to tell you what they are. 

We had a hearty laugh over your verses, but we insert 
nothing in the Practical £N'TouoL6ai8T but what is ol 
practical, everyday utility. 

H. 8. Hill, East Liverpool, Ohio.— You soy it will bo 
" Locust-year** with you in 1806, and you state yery cor- 
rectly that **liOcust-year" varies in diff*erent localitrea»^ 
but that, no matter when it comes, there is always, u) the 
same locality, an interval of seventeen yetirs between one 
"Locust-year" and that which precedes or follows it. 
You further suggest that "it would be interes' ing to have 
a notice of tho ]>articular year in which the seventeen- 
year locusts appear in the difl*erent parts of our country." 

I incline to believe, that there are certain districts in 
the United States where this Insect is not to be found at 
all. 1 lived for twelve years in Henry county, Illinois,, 
but found no "Locust-year" there. . I then moved into 
Rock Island county, oU miles Northwest, and alihough I 
have resided there fifteen years, there has been no '* Lo- 
cust-year" yet in my neighborhood. It is further observ- 
able Ihat on Long Island, N. Y., a few straggling indivi- 
duals may be met with every year. (Fite.a, N, Y. B€p, 
IX. § 14.) 
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We are indebted to Dr. Fitch for compiling, with much 
labor and from the bewtacceesible sources, a statement of 
the different Locust districts in the United States. Errors, 
no doubt, there are some in this statement ; but such as 
it is, it is a very valuable contribution to the Natural 
History of this remarkable insect, and correspondents of 
the Pbactical Entomologist may add greatly to its accu- 
racy by forwarding a notice of when it is " Locust-jrear" 
with each of them. Here follows an abstract of Dr. Fitch's 
•tatement (From J^. F. Rep, I. p. 39.) 

LOCUST DISTRICTS OP THE rWlTEl) STATES. 

Digtrict Ui.— Valle^r of the Hudson River, N. Y. North- 
orn limit, Sohuylerville and Fort Miller; eastern limit. 
New Haven, CU; western limit, N. E. corner of Pennsyl- 
vania. Years 1843, 1860, 1877. 

District 2»rf.— Western New York, Western Pennsylva- 
nia and E istern Ohio. Years 1849, 1866. 

District Zrd. — Southeast Massachusetts, Long Island, N. 
Y., Chesapeake Bay, Valley of Susquehanna to Carlisle, 
Penna., Valley of Ohio from Kanawha Virg. to its mouth, 
thence to mouth of Mississippi and up Bed River, Arkan- 
sas River, etc Years 1855, 1S72. 

District 4tA. — South Pennsylvania and Maryland, Vir- 

{jinia. North and South Carolina, and Georgia, and an out- 
ying Bub-distriet in Southeast Massachusette. Years 
1851, 1868. 

District bth. — From West Pennsylvania through the 
Valley of the Ohio River, and down that of the Missis- 
sippi to Louisiana. Years 1846, 1863, 1880. [This seems 
geographically mixed un with part of the 3rd district] 

District 6th. — Round tne head of Lake Michigan east- 
ern boundary middle of the State of Michigan; northern 
boundary Wisconsiii; western boundary parts of Iowa; 
southern boundar^nPeoria, 111., on Illinois River. Years 
1854, 1871. 

District 76^.— Western part of North Carolina. Years 
1847, 1864, 1881. 

District 8<A.— Martha's Vineyard, Mass. Years 1833, 
1850, 1867. 

District 9^--0oniieoticut River Valley, Mass. Years 
1835, 1852, 1869. 

Hence we see that it will be " Locust-year" somewhere 
or other within the limits of the United States in 1866, 
•67, '68 and '69, in 1871, '72 and '77, and in 1880 and '81. 
There may be, and probably are, other "Locust-years" 
in other districts; and in that case, it is desirable that I 
should be informed of the particular localities and the 
particular years. 

It is important that we should not confound the Locusts 
of Scripture and of the Old World with the so-called Lo- 
custsof our Country. These lastaremore properly called 
•'Cicadas," and species of them are found in Europe, and 
were well known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Virffil speaks of the Cicadas ''bursting the groves with 
their song.*' and a graceless Greek poet wrote as follows, 
alludine^ the fact that it is only the male Cicada that 
sings :— - 

Happy the Cicadas lives, 

Since they all have voiceless wives ! 

The Locusts that "devoured every green thing 
throughout the land of Egypt," were species of what we 
popularly call Grasshopj^ers — the same group of insects 
that have repeatedlvj* devoured every green thing" in 
California, IJtah, Colorado, Nebraska and Minnesota. 
Our so-called ** locusts" could'not possibly do this; for 
they have uo jaws at all to eat herbage with, and only a 
beak to suck a little sap with now and then. The few 
twi^ that they do really" destroy, arc destroyed, not by 
their jaws, for they have none, but by the female boring 
into them with her ovipositor to find a suitable nest for 
her eggs. The stories of their stinging people to death 
with this ovipositor arc probably all moonshine. I have 
handled dozens of them, and never got stung yet; and 
even if they did accidentally pierco the skin with it, it 
would be uo worse and no better than the prick of a pin. 
for they have no poison-bag in their tails as the Bees and 
Wasps have. r 

It 13, indeed, possible, that persons in a peculiarly irri- 
table habit of body might die from such a wound; and 
so Lave many died from bee- stings, and some even from 
the prick of a pin. But that does net prove that pins are 
dangerous and deadly weapons, not to bo lightly placed 
in the hands of women and children. The only insects 
that any one really need be afraid of are the various spe- 
cies offices and Wasps; and even of these, it is only the 



females that have stings. Drones, which are the male 
bees, are, as everybody knows, very peaceable, well-be- 
haved citizens, and, unlike their formidable wives, may 
be handled by any one with impunity. b. d. w. 

Xrs. S. Barney, N. Y.— We shall publish in our next 
number an illustrated article on "Borers" of various 
kinds, by Mr. Walsh of Illinois, in which you will find 
your suggestions attended to. 

Peter Chance, Ohio.— The Philadelphia Raspberry can 
be had of H. A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
It is said to be the most profitable market berry that is 
cultivated; fruit large and good; plant very hardy and 
incredibly productive. 

O. W. H., Ohio, wishes to know the best work on Fruit 
Growing, fjr a new beginner. Will some of our corres- 
pondents give the desired information ? We do not pro- 
fess to be posted up on that subject. 



GOBBESFONDENGE. 



Eds. Practical Evtomolooist: — The first two numbers 
of your " Bulletin" have come to hand, and I find con- 
siderable matter of interest in them. It is to be hoped 
the enterprize may succeed, because through such an 
agency much truth and many facts in regard to Entomo- 
logy can be disseminated among those who will be most 
benefitted by them. , 

While readioe your well printed columns, I feel the 
symptomsof a Migkt attack oi cacoethesscrib., andyielding 
to the power, I let my pen run on in a desultory style, 
and have only to say if you find anything worth usin^ in 
these jottings, you are at liberty to " cut and come again.* 

The article of my friend P. on the parasite of the tent* 
caterpillar reminds me of a little experience of my own 
in that direction. Here let me remark that I make no 
pretensions to being an Entomologist, as I have only 
"just entered the gate," and have studied the subject in 
but few of its points, and those in only a brief and prac- 
tical manner. Hence, whatever mistakes in style or 
"Latiniiv" I may make, will be excused. But to the 
point. In 1802 I discovered a parasite of the tent-cater- 
pillar which I had never seen noticed, and of which I 
then deferred a description until I learned further in re- 
gard to it. But the subject had passed from my mind 
until I saw the above-noticed article, which recalls it. 
In the box of specimens (in vials) which I send you, No. 
1 contains the Ichneumon which I took from the pupa 
case of the Clisiocampa Americana, I found but one other 
specimen, and that was not fully matured. What is your 
opinion? Is it figured and described, and what is its 
name?* The egg must be laid in or on the larva, and 
hatching and growing with it does not prevent the cater- 
pillar from entering the chrysalis state, but then grows 
and appropriates the whole shell in which it passes 
through its own changes until it is a perfect insect, as I 
found it. No. 2 contains another Ichneumon, which acts 
upon the same principle. It ia the geometer which preys 
on the common wooabine. The vial contains the larva 
and the pupa of the moth, and also the imago of the pa- 
rasite. 1 found, on examination, that about one-third of 
these pupa cases were filled and appropriated by the Ich- 
neumon. Please break two or three of these pupa cases, 
and perhaps you will find a specimen of both. Can you 
givo me their names ?f 

These Ichneumons are the farmers* friends, as they 
prey upon and destroy those of their own kind which are 
destructive. If we can find an ally in the parasite re- 
ferred to obovo as living on the tent-caterpillar, it de- 
serves to be known and doubly welcomed, for at the rate 
they destroyed our fruit and ravaged our orchards this 
year, wc shall soon require assistance of some kind, else 
raising apple trees must be given up. 

No. o contains a kind of beetle which lives on the applo 
tree here, and which I discovered in 1862. I have never 
seen it referred to or named. I published a description of 
it at the time. Can you name it?g clo. e. brackett, 

B ILPAST, Mc, Nov. 29, 1805. 

• Pimpla conquisitor. Say. Described, but not figured, 
t Ichneumon loettts, Brull^. Don't know the name of 
tho "Geometer.*' Send us specimens of the moth. 
i Leptostylus macula, Sayj^i^.^g^^ ^y ^i^ v>r v>r v; i^»« 
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th% Onion-fly— A Bemtdj. 

(from a. letter BT LEVI BARTLETT, N. H.) 

The "Black OnioD-fly," spoken of by Mr. Shimer, has 
been so injurious to the onion in this section for a number 
of years past, that its cultivation has been nearly given 
up. But a farmer, living about a mile from ray place, 
has raised for the three past seasons splendid crops. He 
destroys the maggot, by pouring a small stream of boiling 
water along the drills near the roots of the plants. His 
theory is, that the ground is suflBciently heated to destroy 
the tender maggot but not warm enough to injure the 
onion plant. He goes over the onion bed four times during 
the season. This year he grew forty-two bushels of su- 
perb onions on ten square rods of land. I do not say the 
not water killed the maggot, but I do say his onions, like 
those of other people's, are attacked by the maggot, but 
they suffer no injury from them, while others lose their 
crops that do not practice this scalding process. 

Remarks. — There is authentic proof that the larva of 
the Peach-tree Borer may be destroyed on the same prin- 
ciple, by hot water, without injuring the tree. Vegetable 
organisms will often stand, without damage, a degree of 
heat that would be destructive to animal organisms. For 
example, every one knows that Locust seed g^ows all the 
better for being scalded ; whereas we are satisfied, from 
long experience, that there is no insect that can survive 
immersion for a few minutes in water, that is too hot to 
hold one's finger in it for a second or two. In the New 
York Tribune there was published, some years ago, a let- 
ter from Dr. 0. W. Drew, of Waterbury, Vt, in which he 
states that for many years the onion crop had been en- 
tirely destroyed in central Vermont by the Onion Maggot; 
that "many experiments had been tried with lime, salt, 
fkshes and plaster without benefit,*'' and that he himself, 
finding his own plants infested in the usual manner, "had, 
when they were about four inches high, poured a full 
stream of boiling water from a large tea-kettle directly 
upon each row, and repeated the application." The re- 
sult, as be adds, was, that " the plants looked as bright 
and trim as after a May shower; that be lost no more of 
them; and that for the first time in ten years' experience, 
he had as fine a crop of onions as was ever seen." — Ens. 



The White Pine Weevil— RhynohoBnos Strobi» Peek. 

This insect, first described by Prof. Peck, has been re- 
described by Dr. Harris, {Injurious Insects, page 72, Ed. 
1861), also by Dr. Fitch, {Bep. Vol. 2, No. 256). It is very 
common in this section (Waterbury, Ct.), and is doing 
gp'eat injury — not somuch to the white pine, which is not 
abundant, and generally so small hero as to be of little 
Talue as a timber tree — but to the Norway spruce, which 
has, within a few years past, been planted, in vast num- 
bers, in yards, lawns and cemeteries, and which it seems 
to prefer to the native pine. 

The leading shoot of this rapidly growing ornamental 
tree is often seen to wither and die in midsummer, and it 
is known to every close observer that a grub causes this 
decay — the larva of the Uhynchcmus Strobu 

I have nothing to add to what Dr. Harris and Dr. Fitch 
have written relating to its history, but would call atten- 
tion to a statement that both these writers have made, viz : 
that its ravages may be successfully checked by simply 
removing and burning the diseased shoots. This should 
be done in June or July, while the weevil is in the larva 
state, and if persevered in, will ri;^ the spruce of the only 
formidable enemy it has, at least in those sections where 
the white pino is not abundant 

Passing through the new cemetery in the village of 



Thomaston, Ct a few days since, I noticed that of sixty 
trees, at least twenty-five had had the leading shoot de- 
stroyed the past summer, and only five or six had entirely 
escaped the attacks of the weevil. A gentleman remarked 
to me that these spruces were not hardy, that they winter- 
killed. 

Our own Riverside cemetery has suffered severely, and 
not only are uninjured trees rare, but many are reduced 
to scraggy evergreen clumps, having lost the beautiful 
symmetry for which this tree is so remarkable, and for 
which it is chiefly prized. The gardener of the Riverside 
grounds remarked to me to-day that the work of the tPorma 
was a real advantage to the trees, as it kept them down, 
and caused them to thicken up. The unsightly appear- 
ance of many of them makes it desirable, I think, that 
this pollarding should be performed by a more skillful 
workman than the weevil. 

It is, to say the least, a singular taste that crops or trims, 
or in any way matilates this noble species of evergreen, 
and such a taste would no doubt be gratified could it 
transform an eagle into a Shanghai chicken. 

This weevil is evidently on the increase here, and no 
wonder, for, from thirty to fifty larta are often found in 
a single tree. Parasitic insects destroy many of the larvse^ 
but the work can only be fully accompliahed by our aid- 
ing them in the way suggested. 

Dr. Harris' description of the perfect insect or beetle is 
as follows : — 

'-Oblong oval, rather slender, of a brownish color, 
thickly punctured, and variegated with small brown, 
rust-colored, and whitish scales. There are two white 
dots on the thorax; the scutel white; and on the wing- 
covers, which are punctured in rows, there is a whitish 
transverse band behind the middle. The snout is longer 
than the thorax, slender, and a very little inclined. The 
length, exclusive of the snout, varies from one-fifth to 
three- tenths of an inch." h. p. bassett. 

Waterburt, Coxx., Nov. 3d, 1865. 



The " Thripi " of the ^^e>growen.— What ia it f 

BY BESJ. D. WALSH. 

In one of Mr. Meeker's excellent letters, recently pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune, I notice the following 
passage : 

The grapes in this region [Alton, South Illinois] lost 
their leaves through the ravages of the Thrips. This is 
a very small insect, appearing in immense numbers; it 
cats tbe leaves till they appear like shreds; the leaves of 
the Concord are too rou^h and hard for its teeth. The 
vines being bare, the birds easily find the grapes. It 
seems to me that the real enemy is not so much the birds 
as the Thrips. It is a question whether what is called 
the leaf blight at Cleveland and elsewhere is not the 
Thrips. Dr. Hall thinks there is a remedy in having a 
garden engine, by which the leaves will be drenched with 
a solution of soap, tobacco, and a little sulphur. One can 
go over an acre in a short time. The engine will cost 
$i5.—Semiweekly N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 17, IStto. 

It is probably to this insect that Dr. Warder refers, 
when he asks in the first number of the Practical E^tto- 
iroLOGisT, " Is our Thrips in the vineyarda the Tettigcnim 
vitis of Harris?" If Mr. Meeker's statement be correct 
that " it eats the leaves till they appear like shreds," it 
certainly cannot be that insect, or any other belonging to 
that Order, Homoptera, For all of these have no jaws to 
eat with, but only a beak to suck sap with. I am at a loss 
to conjecture what it can be, uuless it is the larva of some 
minute moth, or flea- beetle {Haltica,) A species of these 
uigitizea Dy "^^ukjxj^lk^ 
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last — the chalybea of Illiger — has been long knowu to in- 
fest the vine, but it attacks the young buds more than 
the leaves, and it would scarcely be called a " very small 
iDsect," being about three-sixteenths of an inch long. 

Some years ago» specimens of vine-leaves were sent to 
me from Missouri, covered all over with small, brown, 
dead spots, which had been caused by the Teiiigonia vitis, 
and one or two other species belonging to the same genus; 
and it was stated that these insects had in this manner 
utterly ruined many vines in that State. But there is a 
wide dificrence between brown spots and holes in a leaf. 
I do not believe that the true Thrips of entomologists 
are, as has hitherto been universally believed, vegetable 
feeders; but that on the contrary, they are cannibal in- 
* sects, preying upon injurious larv®, and therefore the 
friends and not the foes of the Agriculturist. The curious 
reader will find my reasons for this belief in the Proceed- 
ings of the Entomological Society, (III. pp. Cll — 013). 
But it is possible that I may be wrong, and that the vine- 
growers are right In any case it is highly desirable 
that specimens of this foe to the vino be forwarded to the 
Society, that it may be determined who and what he is. 
Until that is done, we are only gro2)ing in the dark. Be- 
cause an insect is popularly called a Thrips, it by no means 
follows that it is really a Thrips. Farmers very generally 
call all Beetles " Bugs." And yet, although every Farmer 
in the United States should persist in calling Beetles 
** Bugs" till the year 1900, still that will not make them 
Bugs. 

Let me impress once more upon the minds of the Farm- 
ers, that when they send specimens they should enclose 
them in a stout paste-board box — a gun-cap box for ex- 
ample — and put in enough cotton-wool or some other such 
Bubstance, to prevent their rattling themselves to pieces 
in Uncle Sam's mail-bags. For lack of these precautions, 
I have often received specimens pressed as flat as a pan- 
cake or broken into a hundred pieces. A farmer would 
•tare, if he was asked to determine the particular variety 
of wheat — whether Mediterranean, or Tea, or Club, or 
•whatever else it might be—from examining a handful of 
bran. An orchardist would smile, if he was asked to de- 
termine the particular variety of Peach, from inspecting 
a sack of the dried fruit And yet they often expect En- 
tomologists to decide, from inspecting a mass of shapeless 
fragments, to which of the 30,000 species of insects, that 
inhabit the United States, those shapeless fragments for- 
merly appertained. 

Bocc IsLAXD, III., Nov. 21, 1805. 



The Woolj Apple-tree Blig]it.--Eriofema lanigera, Harris. 

Dr. Harris, in his account of this insect says, on the 
authority of Hausmann and Enapp, that it never act{uires 
wings, and supposes that it spreads from tree to tree by 
being blown by the winds, the long tufts of downy matter 
attached to its body forming a sort of parachute. Mr. 
"Walsh, in an excellent article on plant-lice, {JProc. Ent 
Soc PkiL Vol. 1, p. 303) also alludes to the uncertainty in 
regard to its having wings at any time, and their struc- 
ture; for although Westwood attributes wings to the genus, 
his description does not apply to the wings of closely al- 
lied species, nor, as I have been able to ascertain, to this 
species, which is the type of the genus. Mr. Walsh, how- 
ever, describes the wings of a wooly plant-louse, inhabit- 
ing mushrooms, and Mr. Fitch several species inhabiting 
Tarious trees, all of which acquire wings at certain times, 



having similar structure to the wings of the apple-tree 
wooly-lousc. 

The importance of ascertaining definitely whether the 
females of noxious insects arc winged or not, must be suf- 
ficiently apparent to every one, since their manner of in- 
crease and diffusion depends directly upon this point and 
our remedies must be modified accordingly. This is well 
illustrated by the differences in the habits of two of our 
worst insects, and the remedies suitable to be applied to 
them. The Canker-worm has a wingless female which 
is obliged to crawl up the tree or fence nearest her place 
of birth to deposit her eggs, while the Tent-Caterpillar 
having, when mature, both females and males furnished 
with strong wings, the females are able to place their 
large clusters of eggs on any trees they may reach by 
flight, thus spreading much more rapidly. 

It gives me pleasure, therefore, to be able to determine 
this point in the present instance. Having frequently 
examined a small apple-tree badly infested by this insect, 
both on the main stem and branches, during the past 
autumn, I found, about the middle of October, among the 
wingless neuters (or budding individuals), a large number 
of both males and females having well formed and rather 
large wings, but in other respects closely resembling the 
rest except that they had but little of the downy sub- 
stance on their bodies, which were nearly black and ra- 
ther plump. The fore wings were large and had three 
discal veins, the third one forked near the middle and 
scarcely visible near its base before forking. The stigma 
or colored spot was about three times as long as broad, 
and acute at each end. The hind wings were about half 
as long as the others, and quite narrow, with two simple 
discal veins. 

It is evident, therefore, that this species agrees with 
others of the genus both in structure and habits, and that 
the winged females appearing late in the fall are able to 
fly from tree to tree in order to deposit her eggs for another 
generation to be hatched the next spring, thus providing 
for the rapid increase and diffusion of this pest This 
fact should cause all fruitgrowers to take particular pains 
to destroy these lice wherever found, for the colony that 
is this year allowed to increase upon some worthless tree 
or the shoots and suckers from its base, will furnish the 
winged mothers of countless myriads that may infest the 
most choice trees next year. 

Another point that I do not remember to have seen 
mentioned in the history of this insect is its remarkable 
power of enduring the cold of winter and severe storms 
of rain and snow with comparative impunity. The small 
tree already alluded to is still (Dec. 11) covered along the 
under sides of all the branches with healthy and active 
lice of all sizes, busily engaged in sucking its sap, although 
wo have had two snow storms and many cold rains and 
freezing nights. Doubtless many of these insects will 
thus survive the winter, especially when in the crevicea 
and wounded places where they delight to establish them- 
selves. The downy or cottony substance that usually 
covers them abundantly is often nearly all removed by 
wind and rain, but another supply is rapidly produced. 
This may serve to protect them, in some degree, from 
cold as well as from the summer heat That this species 
may thus survive the wiLter is the more probable since I 
have observed another allied species living upon the red- 
alder at various times throughout the winter in*Maine, 
even upon the exposed surfaces of the trunk and branches. 

A. E. VERRILL. 

New Havex, Co5X., Dec. 11, 18«5. 
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Hotel on Inseoti infesting tlie Carrant and Gooseberry. 

To those who pay any atteniion to the cultivation of 
the Currant and Gooseberry, the following notes may 
prove both serviceable and interesting. 

We do not pretend to give here any new information 
concerning the depredations of these insects, nor to suggest 
any new remedies for their destruction, for since the pub- 
lication of Harris' and Fitch's works on Noxious Insects, 
Httlo or nothing has been published on this sadly neg- 
lected subject. Perhaps not one Farmer in live hundred 
has had the opportunity of reading the writings of either 
Harris or Fitch, while the Practical Entomologist is 
within reach of the humblest Farmer, and the informa- 
tion given in its pages will be more widely circulated, and 
consequently prove more useful. For these reafons, the 
following notes have been compiled for publication in 
this Bulletin. 

I.— Affecting the stalks, 

Tbb Avericak Curbaict Borer. — Psenocems supemotatus 
Say. 

The larva of this insect is a small, cylindrical, white, 
footless grub, with the head brown and the jaws black. 
It feeds upon the pith of the stalks, and therefore killing 
them. It passes its pupa state in the stalks, and in the 
latter part of May or beginning of June changes to a 
small, narrow, cylindrical, brownish beetle, darker behind 
the middle, with a whitish dot a little before the middle 
of each wing-case, and a large, slightly oblique mark of 
the same color just behind the middle; the horns or an- 
tennie are slender and nearly as long as the body. 

Dr. Fitch, who has written considerably about this in- 
sect in his Reports to the New York State Agricultural 
Society, says : 

** In all our gardens numbers of the currant stalks pe- 
rish every season. To such an extent does this mortality 
prevail, that this fruit would soon disappear from our 
country were it not that the roots of this shrub are so 
vigorous, sending up a multitude of new shoots every 
year, whereby the places of those that perish are con- 
stantly re-supplied. 

*' After the leaves have fallen in the autumn and durinc 
the winter, these dead stalks are readily distinguished 
from the live ones by being dotted over with a pretty 
little funguc the size of a pin head, and of a pale bright 
red color and a corky texture." — {Third Beport, I 134.) 

The parasite of the Currant borer, whether of this or 
the European borer, it is not yet satisfactorily ascertained, 
is a small Ichneumon-fly, about one-tenth of an inch in 
length, black, with the legs, the fore-breast and base of 
the abdomen, yellowish. 

As to the most reliable method of destroying the Cur- 
rant borer, we can do no better than to quote the words 
of Dr. Fitch, which are as follows : 

<'We have only to state in conclusion that the utter 
carelessness with which the currant is treated in most of 
our gardens, with a thicket of young shoots annually left 
unpruned and crowding upon and smothering each other, 
gives these borers and other pernicious insects tht) utmost 
lacilities for lurking unmolested and pursuing their de- 
vastating work without interruption. Were this shrub 
buituably trimmed and kept thinned out to only three or 
lour stalks from each root, these stalks growing freely 
exposed to the light and air, would be little if any infested 
by theso depredating insects. 

**As theso worms remain in the dead stalks through 
the winter, their destruction is easily effected. By break- 
ing ott' all the dead brittle stalks at the surface of the 
ground and burning them, these borers may at once be 
exterminated from the garden. But they will soon find 
their way back again unless the bushes are well pruned 
%\^Ty year." — {Ibid,) 



The EuROPEAic CcRRAirr Borer ( Trochilium tipuliforwie 
Linn.) is an insect which destroys our Currant bushes in 
the same manner as the American borer, but instead of 
the perfect insect being a beetle, it is a small black wasp- 
like moth, with three narrow yellow bands on the abdo- 
men; the wings are transparent, margined with black 
and tipped with copper -color. The larva is a small, 
whitish grub, with a darker line down the middle of its 
back, and with the head and legs brown ; it changes to 
pupa within the stalk, and appears a perfect insect the 
fore part of June. 

The same remedy suggested for the American borer is 
applicable to this insect, both having similar habits. 

About the last of May, the young stalks of the Currant 
are sometimes severed by a cut- worm, about 1^ inch long^ 
of a shining bluish-brown color, with faint dots regularl j 
arranged, each bearing a short fine hair; the head is red- 
dish-brown, as well as a spot on the neck and another on 
top of the last segment. In June it enters the ground, 
and the perfect insect, a rather large moth, appears ouring 
July. Dr. Fitch has named it the "Amputating brocade 
moth, — ffadenaampuiairix" but was previously described 
by Boisduval as Mamestra arciica; it is mentioned in 
Harris {TnJ, Ins.) as Hadena arnica. The anterior wings, 
above, are blackish, varied with reddish-brown and cine- 
reous, with a broad, submarginal, oblique, ashen -gray 
band, and. a spot of tho same color a little beyond the 
middle near the anterior margin; the posterior wings are 
silky -greyish, with a broad dusky band behind, as well 
as a dusky spot above the middle of each wing, much 
more distinct on the under side; the body is pale reddish- 
brown, with dorsal and apical tufts. 

There are three species of Bark lice mentioned by Dr. 
Fitch ( Third Report^ pp. 108 and 109) as being found upon 
the bark of the Currant stalks ; the first a minute oyster- 
shaped scale (the ''Apple bark-louse, Aspidiotus concAt- 
formis"), more common upon the Apple; the second a 
minute flat, circular scale (the "Circular bark-louse, Aa- 
pidiotus circularis") " being of the same blackish-brown 
hue with the surrounding bark, and having in the centre 
a smooth, round, wart-like elevation, of a pale yellow 
color ; " and the third a hemispherical scale (the '* Currant 
bark- louse, Lecanium ribia"), of a brownish-yellow color, 
with its margins finely and transversely wrinkled. These 
minute depredators are often very numerous, sometimes 
crowded together in such numbers as to wholly cover the 
bark, which they puncture with their little beaks and 
suck out its juices. They belong to the suborder Homop- 
TKRA, family Coccid^, to which the Cochineal insect, so 
highly prised as a material for dyeing, also belongs. 

l^^,^Aff€cting the leaves. 

The American Curra.vt Moth. — Ellopia ribtatria fWalk- 
er)= Abraxas f ribcariOf Fitch. 

This is a very destructive insect to the Currant in this 
country. It is a long, cylindrical, yellow measure or 
spaw-worm, varied on tho sides with white, and with nu- 
merous black spots regularly arranged ; from each spot 
or dot proceeds a black hair; it is found eating the leaves 
of the Currant, as well as the Gooseberry, from the mid- 
dle of May to the middle of June, sometimes stripping 
tho bushes entirely naked. The worms descend to the 
ground, and burying themselves slightly beneath the sur- 
face, change to the pupa state; the pupie are of a shining 
black color, about half an inch long, and are easily de- 
tected ; they may be found in abundance in the earth, 
immediately beneath the defoliated Currant and Goose- 

Googk 
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berry bushes, about the middle or last of June. The per- 
fect insect is a pale yellowish moth, the wings with seve- 
ral more or less dusky spots, sometimes arranged into one 
or two irregular bands across the \7ings. 

Dr. Fitch has described and figured this insect in its 
different stages, in the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, Vol. 7, where he gives much 
interesting information concerning its habits, and sugges- 
tions for its extermination. On this latter subject Dr. 
Pitch says : 

"This Insect is so closely related to the Gooseberry- 
moth of Europe, that we may confidently infer, that those 
measures only which have been found efficacious for 
checking the ravaees of that species, can be of material 
Avail against this. Numerous remedies have there beenre- 
Borted to, such as sifting the finedustof soot, of ashes, Ac, 
repeatedly over the bushes; sprinkling with lime-water, 
or with decoctions of tobacco, of fox-glove, of elder, Ac; 
by successive shakes of the bushes, causing all the worms 
to descend to the cround, and then lying cabbage-leaves 
around the base of the stalks, over which, it was reported, 
the worms would not crawl to re-ascend. But none of 
these remedies have established themselves in public 
favor ,^nd the only measure which is recommended with 
confidence, by all the more intelligent writers, is'that of 
* hand-picking/ as it is termed. This, though tedious, is 
said to be, in the end, the most economical of any mea- 
sure known, and the only one on which full reliance can 
be placed. It is commonly accomplished by suddenly 
jarring the bush, and then with a rorked stick or some 
similar implement, gathering those worms that have let 
themselves down by threads, and crushing them beneath 
the foot. This process requires to be repeated three or 
four times to free a bush from these worms, as but part of 
them let themselves down on the first agitation. 

**This remedy should be resorted to with our insect as 
soon as the youngAvorms are discovered upon the bushes, 
and if perseverinzly followed up, will, no doubt, be effec- 
tual. 'The task, however, will be a formidable one, to 
thus free a garden of countless numbers of these larvs by 
which it is infested; and the measure can only be re- 
sorted to with facility in those gardens where the bushes 
are kept well thinned by pruning. 

''A less laborious mode of reducing the numbers of our 
moth, in badly infested gardens, it strikes me is so feasi- 
ble, that some may be disposed to test its efficacy by 
giving it a trial. As already stated, the worms having 
completed their growth, bury themselves slightly in the 
ground under the bushes, where they lie several days in 
their pupa state, and then the winged moths 'come from 
these pupae and make their way out of the ground. Now 
if the surface of the*earth beneath Currant and Goose- 
berrv bushes be carefully levelled iind made smooth with 
a rake, it will bo but a slight labor, when the worms have 
mostly left the bushes and buried themselves, to closelv 
cover the ground beneath an ! around the bushes with 
boards, or pave it with bricks, should these be at hand, 
allowing this covering to remain three or four weeks. 
The winged moths, on coming from their pupa shells, 
would probably then be unable to make their way into 
the air, and would perish in their confinement. Theeffi- 
cacy of this measure would bo indicated, on removing 
the boards, by the numbers of dead moths on the surface 
of the ground beneath them." 

There is another worm which is said to be very de- 
structive to the Currant and Gooseberry bushes, and 
which does not seem to have been mentioned by either 
Harris or Fitch. We copy the following account of this 
insect, given by Mr. Otis Bigelow of Onondago Co., N. Y., 
in the Aincriran Agriculturist for May 1865, p. 141 : — 

"About three years since, people in this vicinity wore 
surprised to find their Currant and Gooseberry bushes 
suddenly deprived of their leaves. On examination we 
found the bushes covered with a myriad nf green worms, 
speckled with black spots on the back and sides, and about 
three-quarters of an inch long when full grown. As soon 
as the leaves start in the Spring, a fly appears and lays 
its eggs along the stems on the under side of the leaf, or 
pome of the leaves in the middle of the bush ; these soon 
batch and devour all the leaves clean, for about a week, 
when they change their skins to a pale green, and falling 



to the ground, disappear. By siftins the earth under the 
bushes, they will bo found enclosed in little balls of it.' 
In three weeks they come out as flies : the size of a com- 
mon fly, which they nearly resemble, exceptinethat they 
are more slim and'havo a yellow abdomen. The repro- 
duction of these worms is continued until all the leaves 
are destroyed. Remedy. — Dig up all the bushes thatcau- 
not be personally attended, and trim the remainder so as 
to leave them open and accessible. Visit them at least 
once every day. Look for leaves with little holes in them. 
The littlejioles indicate the presence of the newly hatched 
worms, which are not seen unless the leaf is turned up, 
as they always begin on the under side. By destroying 
four or^'five leaves on each bush per day the whole may 
be saved, as only a few leaves are selected by the fly to 
deposit her eggs. The worms never touch the fruit, and 
the stripping of the leaves does not prevent a new growth 
the same season, but these will no sooner ap|>ear than 
they are destroyed." 

This worm is the larva of a Hymenopterous insect, Se- 
landria Bibia of Prof A. Winchell, who published an ac- 
count of its history in the Detroit Free Press of July 9th, 
1SC4; the same article is published, in a condensed form, 
in Silliman's American Journal of Science and Arts, Sep- 
tember, 1864, p. 291. We shall publish, in a subsequent 
number of the BiTLLETiy, a detailed history of this destruc- 
tive insect, by a correspondent who is now gathering the ' 
necessary information. 

JJJ. — Affecting the fruit. 

Dr. Fitch {ibid.) mentions two insects which attack the 
fruit of the Gooseberry, viz; the " Gooseberry Moth** and 
the '* Gooseberry Midge." The first, in its larval state, is 
a "slender greenish worm, about half an inch long, with 
a dark colored nose, a dark band across the top of its 
neck, and the three forward pairs of feet of the same color, 
which forms a tube of silken threads from the cavity in 
the berry through a hole in its side to an adjacent leaf, 
through which it crawls out and in." The fruit, when 
about half grown, perishes, its interior being ate out by 
the worm. So far as known, this insect has not been ob- 
tained in its perfect or "moth" state, but Dr. Fitch sup- 
poses it to belong to Tineidas, a family of Micro-Lepidop- 
tera, or small moths. 

The "Gooseberry Midge"* ( Cecidomyia grossularutf Fitch) 
is a minute, yellowish, two-winged fly, somewhat resem- 
bling a mosquito. The perfect insect punctures the young 
fruit of the Gooseberry, and deposits its tiny eggs therein ; 
these eggs develop into minute, bright yellow maggots, 
which cause the fruit to have a prematurely ripe appear- 
ance, turning red and dropping off. 

As a remedy against these insects. Dr. Fitch suggests 
the following: — ''All fruit upon the Gooseberry bushes 
which is found prematurely decaying and assuming a ri- 
pened appearance, and all which falls to the ground, 
should be gathered and thrown into the fire, to destroy 
the worms which the berries contain. By attention to 
this measure the haunts of this insect in the garden can 
be easily broken up, whereas, if this step is neglected the 
evil will be liable to continue year after year. As this 
insect breeds equally well in the wild Gooseberries, we 
cannot hope to exterminate it from our country. But 
none of these wild Gooseberries should be permitted to 
grow in the vicinity of the gardens, for from them, if near, 
this midge will continually Ije finding its way to tl«3 
bushes of the cultivated Gooseberry." {First ILport, p. 
170.) 

■ » ■ 

^^Sr Those of our Western readers who have informa- 
tion to communicate for publication in the Bdlletix, will 
please forward it as early in the month as possible, to 

Bbxj. D. Walsh, Esq., Rock Island, 111. 
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Any person who shall remit to the Secretary 
of the Entomological Socicft/ of Philadelphia^ 
annually, a sum of not less than One Dollar^ will 
be elected a Contridutinq Member thereof, and 
will receive a Diploma of the same. 



* Those wishing to receive a copy of the Prac- 
tical Entomologist regularly, will please send with 
their names and addi-ess, Twelve cents to pay 
the postage thereon for one year. Address E. T. 
Cresson, Corresponding Secretary, 518 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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^S^ Advertisements to bo sare of insertion, mnst be 
received BEFORE the 15th of the month. 

N. B. — Advertisements of interest to the Farmer, Agri- 
culturist, and Horticulturist, are solicited for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of publishing this Bulletin, 
which is distributed gratuitously throughout tho coun- 
try, thereby presenting a first-class medium for Agricul- 
tural advertisements. Ko Advertisement of Patent Medi- 
cines or secret remedies admitted. 

TERMS— (Cash before insertion): 

20 cents per lino, (10 lines in an inch), for each inser- 
tion. ^^** No advertisement charged less than $2, being 
ten lines of space. 

One half cofumn (43 lines), $8 each insertion. 

One whole column (85 lines), $16 each insertion. 

Special Notices, 00 cents per line of space occupied. 

Collections on yearly advertisements made quarterly 
in advance. 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Entomological Society of Philadelphia, 

COXTAININO 

Monographic Papers hif Eminent Entomologists, 

Are Published Annually in one Volume of 600 to 600 

pages, issued in Numbers through the year, and 

Illustrated with many Plates of new and 

interesting Insects. 

^^^ Subscription Price $4.00, payable in advance on 

receipt of the first number. 

Address E. T. CRESSON, Corresp. Secretary, 
No. 618 South Thirteenth 8«reet. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Messrs. William W^od <fc Co.. 

61 Walker Street, New York, 

General Agents. 

H. A. DREER, 

K"urserymaD, Seedsman & Florist, 

No. 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

VEGETABLE, GRASS and FLOWER SEEDS, 

OF THE BEST QUALITY. 

Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 

Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, 

Asparagus Boots, &c. 

CATALOGUES FORWAKDIlD TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
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CABINET ORGANS. 

At the recent Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association in Boston, a GOLD MEDAi was 
awarded to MASON A HAMLIN for "valr able improve- 
ments'* and "the excellence of tone and beautiful work- 
manship" in their CABINET ORGANS; also, a Silver 
Medal for the superiority of their Cabinet work. 

FIFTY-ONE GOLD or SILVER MEDALS, or OTHER 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS, have been awarded M. k H. 
within a few years, and SIXTEEN within the last few 
weeks, for the best Instruments of this general class. 

Printed testimony is presented in their Circulars from 
more than two hundred and fifty of the most ero'neut 
Organists and Musicians in the countrv, that the Maso-x 
A Hamlin CABINET ORGANS ARE TJNEQUALLED. 

Prices, $U0 to $600. 

Circulars, fully descriptive of the Cabinet Organs, sent 
to any address. 
Warerooms, 274 Washington street, Boston. 
696 Broadway, New York. 



JAMES B. HARMEB, 

No. 128 NORTH THIRD STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



Our Stock comprises every variety kept by the Trade, 
and now have on hand a well selected Stock of Goods for 

OOUNTEY TEADE. 

Buyers will here find at all times, the LATEST and 
BEST STYLES of the most desirable and seasonable 
goods, which are offered at as LOW PRICES as can be 
had in any market. 

W© would call special attention to our Stock of 

PHILADELPHIA-MADE WORK, 

So desirable to all Merchants wiphing ser- 
viceable and saleable Goods. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 29, 1S66. 

Jgr- We pubiish in this number a lengthy, but valoa- 
ble, article on '"Bonn," by Mr. Walsh, of lUiaois, whieih 
we ^ope will be 4»refuUy read by all who aubsoribe to 
tliis little Paper. Being deeirous of printing the eatiiie 
Article in this niuiber,o«r answers to correspoiideDta and 
acknowledgement of oontributions have been crowded 
out, and will be given in oar nest number. Sinee our 
last issue we have received much to encourage us in the 
publieation of the Bulletin, and although advertisements 
continue toeome in slowly, we have cause to believe that 
they will steadily increase, and finally produce a suffi- 
cient income to enable us to famish the Bulletin to sub- 
scribers upon the same terms as we do now. In the 
meantime we reapectfully ask those who consider the 
Practical Emvomolcomt worthy of support, to send us 
contributions in money for that purpose. The increase 
in the oirotflation of the Bulletin averages 30 daily, or 
about MO monthly. Copies are sent to every State in 
the Union, with the exception of some of the Southern 
States, where its publication is not known; and we think 
the medium thus offered to advertisers doing business 
with Farmers and Agriculturista is certainly very good ; 
we hope, therefore, that they will patronise our adver- 
tising columns, and we will engage to do our best to give 
satiefaction both as to terms and display. We tender our 
rincere thanks to the Agricultural and other journals in 
different parts of the United States, for the good words 
published by them in behalf of this little pftper, »n4 
which greatly encourages its publication. 



BORERS. 

BT BENJ. D. WAL8B, tf. A. 

We continually see men writing and talking about 
'' the Borer," and expounding at great length some pet 
acbeme that they have devised for getting rid of " ^ 
Borer!" They might Just as well publish prolix disser- 
tations abont the habits and the requirements of ** Stock," 
and recommend at great length some particular method 
of feeding " Stock." Just as there are a great many kinds 
of "Stock" kept by a farmer— for example. Horses, 
Horned Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Ac. — and just as a Cow will 
feed upon hay while a Hog will starve on it, and contra- 
riwise a Hog will feed upon butcher's offal which a Cow 
will starve on; so there are a great many different kinds 
of " Borers," each confined to one or more particular kinds 
of tree, and each requiring to be attacked in a particular 
manner, in order to prevent his working mischief. A re- 
medy that is effectual against one kind of Borer will often, 
as I know from personal experience, be perfectly useless 
against another kind. For in Natural History, however 
it may be in Cookery, what is sauce for goose is not always 
sauce for gander. 

The number of the different species of " Borers," found 
within the limits of the United States, amounts to many 
hundreds ; but as only a few of these are brought more 
immediately into contact with the Farmer, from their 
attacking such trees and shrubs, as are peculiarly usef\il 
to him either for their shade or their timber, or such a« 
are cultivated for their fruit, I merely propose in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs to give a brief account of each of these 
few. At the same time, the Sest method of counterworking 
each species will be explained, so far as known to me; 
and even when no certain and effectual remedy can be 
suggested, a knowledge of the habits of the insect will 
often lead the intelligent Farmer to discover a remedy 
for himself. 

The reason why so many men suppose, th at all " Borers " 
are one and the same thing and belong to one and the 
same species is, that they generally know them only in 
the larva or ^rub state, which, as a general rule, is the 
state in which they do the mischief. Now, it is almost 
always the case, that larvae resemble one another much 
more closely than the perfect insects do. We observe a 
very similar thing in the human species. Take a thou- 
sand babies, and you will find scores of them that are so 
nearly Alike, that you cannot tell which is which. Take 
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a thousand grown men, and probably there will not be 
two out of the thousand, that cannot be readily distin- 
guished one' from the other. Just as the grub that you 
find in your fruit-trees is the larva of the perfect insect, 
so is the baby the larva of the adult man. If the reader 
irill cast hiseyeover the eight engravings given with this 
article, he will have no difficulty in perceiving, that each 
of them represents a different kind or species of insect, 
although none of them are colored to the life. All these 
eight figures represent Borers of different kinds, in their 
perfect or winged state. If equally good figures had been 
given of the larvje, that produce these eight kinds of 
borers, it would take an Entomologist to see any differ- 
ence between them, unless perhaps in the case of one or 
two of them. 

We perceive by this time that it is no use to talk about 
"Borers" generally, without specifying the particular 
kind of Borer to which you refer. In many cases it is not 
even enough to specify the particular kind of tree that 
they attack; for although there is but one kind of Borer 
that commonly attacks the Peach-tree, yet there are no 
less than three kinds thatcommonly attack the Apple-tree, 
two of which are about equally destructive and equally 
common, though one kind occurs more frequently in one 
section of the country and the other in another section. 
And now, having cleared the ground before us, we will 
take up in succession the eight kinds of Borers whose 
Natural History I propose to elucidate. The reader will 
please to bear in mind, that in each case it is the Perfeot 
Insect only, and not the larva or grub, that is figured. 
The two-itriped Borer. (Saperda biviitata Say.) 
O.v Applk, Pear and QrnscE. 
The larva of this Beetle, which commonly infests the 
Apple-tree, is of a whitish color, about an inch or so long 
'ig- 1. when full-grown, and about the thickness of 
a goose-quill, and nearly as round as a goose- 
quill. As is the case with almost all Borers, 
the perfect female insect deposits her egg 
upon the bark, or among the chinks and 
cracks of the bark ; and the young larva 
soon afterwards hatches out and mines its 

Cok>n — cinnam- way in by a hole so minute that it soon 
on brown and , " ^ , , . , , 

while. closes up. Consequently the holes that we 

see in our trees are not made by the larva in getting into 
the tree, but ire either opened by him, when he is about 
half-grown, in order to get rid of his "castings" or excre- 
ment, or are made by him, when he is full-grown, to af- 
ford a passage for the winged insect In early life he 
confines himself entirely to the sapwood, and it is at that 
period that the greatest damage is done, young trees, 
when they contain several borers, being often completely 
girdled by them. As he approaches maturity, the larva 
strikes off into the heart- wood, which of course is, com- 
paratively speaking, but slightly injurious to the tree. 
The perfect insect comes out some time in June in the 
latitude of New York, when they couple and the female 
shortly afterwards lays her eggs. North and South of 
"New York it doubtless comes out a little later or a little 
earlier. The larva is two years and perhaps longer in 
arriving at maturity, so that an egg laid in 1866 will not 
reproduce the perfect beetle until at least 1868. The in- 
sect is remarkable for generally confining itself to the 
butt of the trunk, and by looking there carefully, the 
holes through which it throws out itscastings may often be 
discovered, by the little piles of sawdust-like matter that 
lie on the ground immediately under them. In such 




cases, the best and only effectual remedy is the knife. 
Very rarely the larva is found in the crotch of the tree. 
For an effectual mode of preaerving Apple-treef from 
the attacks of this Boror, and also isr the way to distin- 
guish him from the following kind, see under that kind. 
Besides Apple-trees, he sometimes attacks Pear-trees, and 
he is death upon Quince-trees. 

The BlpieiLlt Borer. {CJirysobothris ftmorata Fabr.) 

Ox Apple, Ac. 
This Beetle is a very general feeder, being found not 
only in the Apple-tree, but in a great variety of forest- 
trees, oak, maple, ke. The larva is whitish, and when 
Fig. 2. full-grown scarcely exceeds half an inch in 
*\m^J^ length, and instead of being cylindrical, like 
^^H^" the preceding, he is hammer-headed, his 
^^^■V^ head, or fore-part rather, being twice as wide 
/^^Vy as the rest of the body, and so much flfittened 
-/• ^F V that he looks as if he had been squeezed flat 

Colors — dark between two squares of glass. Consequently, 
brown with , ^ -,.,,.,. • ■• 

braMyspuU. as the fore-part of his body is twice as wide 

as it is high, he bores a hole to fit ii| of aa oval shape, and 
twice as wide as high; whereas the other apple-tree borer 
bores a hole nearly as round as a pea. Hence, from the 
shape of the holes alone, it is always easy to distinguish an 
Apple-tree, that has been bored up by this insect, from one 
that has been bored up by the ** Two-striped Borer;" and 
as the insect itself is so much smaller than the other, ita 
holes are also considerably smaller. The perfect insect 
appears at the same time of the year as the preceding, and 
its habits are in all respects similar, except that it flies 
by day and not by night, and the larva only requires 
twelve months, instead of twenty-four or over, to arrive 
at maturity, and except also that it does not confine itself 
to any particular part of the tree. It is, indeed, peculiarly 
fond of what are known as "sun-scalded" trees, attacking 
by preference the part of the trunk facing the southwest, 
where the bark has been killed; but I have dug them 
out of the butts of perfectly sound and healthy young 
Apple-trees, and I have also dug them out of Apple-tree 
limbs, whieh did not exceed three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. Towards the end of May, the spot where they 
lie may generally be discovered by the bark sinking 
down slightly and changing colore little, and then is the 
best time to pursue them with the knife. They open no 
hole that I could ever perceive to throw out their " cast- 
ings " by, and they never, so far as I have perceived, bore 
deep into the solid heart- wood like the preceding, though 
Dr. Fitch found them to do so. 

But prevention is better than cure, and I find it much 
less trouble to keep borers out of my Apple-trees, than to 
dig them out when they are already there. The method 
is cheap, simple and effectual. About the last of May, or 
a little earlier or later according to the latitude, take a 
bar of common soap — the softer and newer the better — 
and go over your trees with it, rubbing them till they 
assume a whitish appearance. If you are certain that it 
is only the "Two-striped Borer" that U likely to molest 
you, you need only go over the lower part of the trunk 
and the principal crotch, in which last place it is a good 
plan to stick a chunk of the soap, to be washed down by 
the rains; but if you have the "Buprestis Borer" also to 
guard against, you must go over the entire trunk and the 
principal limbs also. Previous to 1861 my appIe-treeB 
used to be badly bored up by the " Buprestis,'' and one 
young tree it completely killed for me. In 1861 1 adopted 
the above plan, on the recommendation of Dr. Fitch, the 
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State Entomologist for New York, and have regularly 
followed H up every succeeding year. The result is, that 
I have never siwie had a single borer in any of my ten 
trees. Dr. Fiteh states that he soaped a certain number 
of young trees in an orchard and left the rest untouched; 
and that the next year all the soaped trees were free from 
borers, and all the unsoaped trees were swarming with 
them. The borer that troubled him was the " two-striped " 
one exclusively, "the borer that troubled me was the 
"Buprestis" exclusively, the other species not occurring 
within many miles of Rock Island, 111. Consequently, it 
seems to follow that the "soap-remedy" is equally effec- 
tual against either insect 

Theroodein which the soap ope rates is easily explained. 
The mother-beetle, perceiving the soap, is apprehensive 
that thte tree is not a suitable home for her future progeny, 
and therefore refuses to lay her eggs upon it, and flies off 
elsewhere. If all two-legged bugs, that wear coats and 
pantaloons, took as much care of their future families as 
the six-legged bugs invariably do, there would not be 
near so much misery and distress in the world. 
' In the Valley of the Mississippi this insect is more ge- 
nerally troublesome to apple-trees than the preceding. 
In the Atlantic States, although it exists there, it is not 
recorded as being injurious to apple-trees. In a few in- 
stances it has been known to attack the Peach-tree, but 
this appears to be the exception and not the rule. 
The Apple-twig Borer. {Boslrichm bicaudatus, Say.) 
We have now to deal with a Beetle that is remarkable 
for boring our Apple-trees, not in the larva, but in the 
perfect state. During the month of Juife particular twigs, 
Fig. S. generally such as are about the size of a goose- 
quill, will often be found to be bored just above 
one of the budfl, and on cutting into them it 
' will be notiocd that a cylindrical hole, about 
the size of a common knitting needle, extends 
-. . J-- downwards from the perforation above the 
dark brown, bud, through the very heart of the twig, for the 
length of an inch or an inch and a half. In this hole will 
very frequently be found the inaect figured in the an- 
nexed wood-cult, (the hair-line to the left showing its 
real length,) not with his head upwards, as he would lie 
if he had lived there in his larva state and had charged 
there to the perfect beetle, but with his head downwards 
and busily engaged in lengthening the hole. The males 
are distinguished by having two little thorns projecting 
backwards from their tail, and males as well as females 
are ibund in these holes, which proves that they bore 
them for food for themselves, and not as a nest for their 
future fanaili^. For almoet invariably with insects, it is 
the female only that labors to provide for her future off- 
spring, the malesi like the men among the Bed Indians, 
being too chivalrous to work. Where the larva of this 
particular inaect breeds, we have at present no informa- 
tion; but from the analogy of allied species, it may be 
inferred that i^ breeds in the sapwood of forest trees. I 
have captured the perfect insect in the woods in Septem- 
ber; and as I once found a single specimen, in the usual 
situation in an apple-twig, so early in the spring that it 
must have bean there all winter, I infer from these facts 
that they often pass the winter in the perfect state. The 
great bulk of them, however, bore the apple-twigs in 
June, and not i]^ the. preceding autumn, and I have taken 
several in June when they were only just commencing 
their holes, so that half their bodies stuck out in the open 
air. Frequently a single twig will contain two or three 
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of their holes; but in no instance did I errefe find that ona 
interfered with or ran into another. Though these des^ 
pised little creatures have no pre-emption laws, and no 
magistrates to enforce them if they had any, yet they 
know enough not to ''jump" one another's ''claims;" 
which is more than can always be said of certain animals 
that are higher in the scale of creation. 

This insect occurs in Pennsylvania and in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, but not in New York or the New Eng- 
land States. It is chiefly in the Valley of the Mississippi 
that it has been found to work upon apple-trees in the 
manner described above ; and the only damage it occa- 
sions is, that the bored twig generally breaks ofi* at the 
bored part with the first high wind. So long as the in- 
sect occurs only in moderate numbers, this would proba- 
bly be a benefit, rather than an injury to the tree, being 
in the nature of a summer pruning. I am not aware that 
they have ever yet been found anywhere in such exces- 
sive numbers, as to do material damage,* but if this should 
ever prove to be the case, the only remedy that I can 
suggest would be to search for the bored twigs in June, 
and cut them ofl'and burn them. 

The Peach-tree Borer, male and female. 
{JE^eHa cxitiosa, Say.) 

The three preceding Borers are all Beetles, belonging 
to three very distinct families of the Order Coleoptera 
(Shcathcd-wings.) The annexed engraving represents 
the two sexes of a Borer belonging to an entirely dif- 
ferent Order — Lepidoptera (Scaly- wings) — which com- 
prises the Butterflies and the Moths or " Millers " as they 
are popularly called. The one to the right hand is the 
male, the one to the left hand the female. As will be 
Fig. 4. 




Colors— stcel'bluo Jvnd jellow. 
noticed the male is very diflerent from the female, so 
difierent indeed that it was formerly mistaken for a dis- 
tinct species. The larva on a cursory view might be 
readily confounded with that of the "Two-striped Borer," 
being about the same size, shape and color; but acloae in- 
spection will show that it has got six minute legp, whereas 
theother larva is absolutely legless. In one point, however, 
it resembles the other larva closely, viz: in being pecu- 
liarly fond of the butt of the tree it inhabits, though, as 
with the other insect, specimens are occasionally found 
in the crotch. Moreover, the Peach- tree borer generally 
works a little below the surface of the earth, instead of a 
little above, which is the favorite part with the " Two* 
striped " borer. Like the " Buprestis " borer, it lives only 
one year in the larva state, but the perfect insect comes 
out later in the year, viz: in July and August, instead of 
June. In their general habi ts, they resemble other boring 
insects, but they never burrow into the heartwood, and 
wherever they Sccur in the Peach-tree— whether under 
ground in the collar of the tree, or above ground in the 
crotch — there a copious mass of thick gum exudes, which 
serves the useful purpose of directing us to the place of 
their retreat. This same insect is occasionally, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fitch, found on the Plum-tree; and he notices 
the remarkable fact, that although the Plum-tree isjriiTTr> 
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Aerally more dispoAed to exude gum than the Pelioh-trte> 
yet Plum-trees attacked bj this borer exude no gum at 
all from the spot where it has tak^n up its abode. 

Various modes have been adopted, for getting rid of this 
troublesome pest after the tree has already been attctoked, 
and Tarious other modes for preTenting a lodgment 
therein. These we will take Up in order, as. When un- 
derstand ingljr applied, they are all more or less effectual. 

Jtemedy ImL The corn-cob and the knife. In the autumn 
the larvn are most of them quite small and have not yet 
burrowed under the bark; and thej msy then be readily 
destroyed by remoring the earth from the collar of the 
tree and rubbing the bark vigorously with a corn-cob or 
other such substance. In the spring they are hid under 
the bark, but even then the knife will reach them. 

Rtmedy 2nd, The hoi-water curt. The larvcs may be de- 
stroyed at any time of the year by pouring boiling water 
on the part attacked by them. This kills the larvM, but 
does not in any wise injure the trees. It might be thought 
that Apple-tree borers could be attacked in the same way, 
but unfortunately they usually lie too deep under the 
bark for the heat to reach them. 

Bemedy Zrd, The hoe cure. Bank up your trees a foot 
high or so in June, i. e. before the Moth appears that lays 
the eggs that produce the borers. Then in the autumn, 
before the frosts set in, level down the bank, and you ex- 
pose the young larvae, which have not yet burrowed 
under the bark, to the full benefit of the early frosts, and 
especially to the attacks of birds, which at that time of the 
year are hard put to it for food. It answers nearly the 
same purpose to leave the earth on its natural level 
through the summer, and in the autumn to uncover the 
collar of the tree and the large roots springing therefrom. 
The principle in both cases is the same. The latter me- 
thod, according to Solon Robinson, is the one now gene- 
rally adopted in the Vineland settlement in New Jersey. 
{N, Y, Bern, Trib. Nov. 24, 1865.) 

Preventive l«ti Surround the butt of the tree with a strip 
of roofing paper a foot wide, having first removed the 
earth from the collar; secure the paper above with strings 
and below by returning the earth upon it, taking care 
that at least two inches of the paper is under ground. 
This will not prevent any eggs or young larves that are 
already there from developing, but it prevents the moth 
from laying fresh eggs in her favorite spot. A corres- 
pondent of the PRACticAL £!fTO)fOLO€>i8T compUius, that 
ahe tried this method and found it useless. The reason, 
no doubt, is that there were eggs or very young larvce 
already on her trees, when she surrounded them with 
-paper. 

In Mungo Park's Travels in Africa there is a story of a 
^jertain African tribe, who went out to hunt the Lion 
after a new patent method recently invented by some 
•bony genius. They made a great open-work cage, some- 
thing like a lady's hoops, only much larger and stronger 
and closed in at top, and a do^n men bearing it on their 
thoulders went boldly forth into the thicket where the 
Lion lay. The theory was excellent As soon M they 
Baw the Lion, they were to drop the great Cage over them- 
Mlves, and then stab him with their spears as h« was 
vainly endeavoring to force his tray in among them. Un- 
fortunately, however, in practice they missed the right 
time; for they dropped the Cage a little too late, and the 
tohaggy monster slipped in under it and devoured them 
all at his leisure. Just so with the fair correspondent of 
the Pa ACTIO AL £*fToiroLoo(ST. Instead of shutting her 
«aemy out, she was a little too slow in her operations, and 



shut him in. In both daaas th« thedry Wai unajceliptioiia- 
ble,and the only fault was in the practical application of ii. 

Preventive 2nd, Remove the earth as before and sur- 
round the butt of the tree with a bundle of ttraW, to the 
thickness of two inches, binding it around with twine 
and returning the earth on thto butts of the straw. To 
this method the same remarks apply as to the first No- 
body but a practiced entomologist|whose eyee distinguish 
an insect no bigger than a pin's head as readily aa a 
farmer sees a goose or a turkey, should try either of these 
methods except in the spring of the year, when the larvse 
are large and easily betrayed by the exuding gum. 

Preventive Zrd, Place a heap of tobacoostems round the 
butt of the tree iu June. The smell of the tobacco Is so 
offensive to the mother-moth, that she always refuses to 
lay her eggs on trees thus protected. Some practical^mea 
also recommend placing half a pint of salt in a bag in the 
crotch of the tree, or smearing gas tar copiously round 
the butt; but both these substances, when applied in too 
large doses, are destructive to vegetable life, wherechs soap 
and tobacco are almost universally offensive to insecta, 
and yet absolutely innocuous even in the largest doses to 
plants. I may add here that I tried some time ago the 
** soap-cure," which is so efifectual against the t^o apple- 
tree borers, on three different peach-trees in my garden* 
but that it appeared to do no good whatever, as in the 
following spring they were alive with borers. Why 
soap should be offensive to a beetle and in no wise offen- 
sive to a moth, is one of those mysteries, which can only 
be explained when we can tell, why sheep will eat gree- 
dily scores of different weeds that cows will not t«>Qcb; 
or why some men are very fond of cheese and others 
sicken at the very smell of it 

The lOMit borer. ( Cfyius robinietf Forster, Walsh.) 
The annexed figure represents the male sex of the locust 
borer; the female scarcely differs exxsept in the antensA 
f1f(. 6. (or horns) being a little shorter. At first 
sight it might be aapposed that this Beetle 
belongs to the same species as that repre- 
sented in ^ig. A, which is the male of th« 
''Painted Bok^" of the Hickory. Bvi a 
closer inspe«;tion will show that this last 
dtflbrs in having much longer and stouter 
Colors— black and ^S^ ^^^ much longer and stouter an ten n«e, 
yellow. and in having its body tapered behind te 
a blunt point* And not only do the two insects differ in 
these respects, but they differ in the trees whioh they 
inhabit, and in the time of year at which the perfect bee- 
tles come forth out of those trees— the Locust-borer ap- 
pearing in September and the Hickory-borer in June. 
What is very remarkable, although the males are always 
without exception distinguishable by the characters men- 
tioned above, the females are Hot dietinptinkabie at ofL 
Indeed, until I published on the subject,t it had always 
been supposed by authors, that there was no difference 
whatever between the locust-fbeding beetle and the hick- 
ory-feed rng beetle, and that the same fbmale laid her 
eggs indiscriminately either upon the locust or the hick- 
ory. Those who desire ftiller details on this subject are 
referred to the two passages in my Papers Which hare 
just been quoted in a note. 

*The figure does not show the difference in the length 
of the legs, as plainly as it ought to do, owing to the fore- 
shortening of the thighs. 

fProc. Boston Soc, Xat. ffijitory, 1864, pp.^9ft-7, and 
Proc. JEnt. Soe, Phihd, II. tip. 420-1 r^/^rr L 
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n« hiMtorj of this ipMies ii rtty enrioai, and as it hM 
4Aly recenilf bMH elaetdated by mytelf^ and somm addi^ 
IS«iial details 6an now be added> may be brieHy sumuied 
tip at foliowi s^Abottt a hundred years ago tbis ittseet \ilu 
veil known to Forster to inhabit the Locustin the State 
«<f New York. Twenty years ago, although the best Illi- 
nois botanists agree that the loemst grows wild in the 
Southern part of Illinois, it was still unknown in that 
State. Shortly afterwards it commenoed attacking the 
locusts in the neighborhood of Chieago, and thence spread 
gradually in. a South, South-west and West direction 
through the State, sweeping the locusts before it wherever 
It came. In 18M it had pretty well destroyed all these 
trees in Central Illinois. Kock Island lies on the Missis- 
sippi River 180 miles South of West from Chicago. In 
1801 it had reached a point 29*miles East of Hock Island. 
In 1863 it burst forth suddenly in great swarms from all 
the locusts in Rook Island, and the two following years 
about completed their destruction. It has now (1845) 
crossed the river into Iowa, and no doubt will continue 
its travels westward as long as it finds any locust-trees to 
prey on. 

Lest it should be supposed, that, agreeably to the belief 
of all the older writers, the species that inhabits the 
hickory is identical with that which inhabits the locust, 
it is proper to add here, that I myself split the hickory 
insect, out of a stick of hickory wood, as much as eight 
years ago in Rock Island; that abundance of hickory 
grows in the woods within half a mile of that city; and 
yet that our locust trees were never attacked by borers 
until 1863, when they were suddenly attacked in the man- 
lier mentioned 4bove. Prof. Sheldon of Davenport, Iowa, 
has also repeatedly, fot many years before 1863, split the 
hickory insectoutof hickory wood in Davenport, although, 
Bo far as he is aware, the locusts in Davenport had not 
been attacked by borers up to 1863. Now, if the hickory- 
borer is identical with the locust-borer, why did it not 
attack the locusts in Rock Island and Davenport before 
1863 and 1864? And why, when it did attack them, did 
it appear suddenly in great sWarms ? 

The larva of this insect resembles so closely that of the 
"Two-striped Borer," in shape, size and color, that the 
general observer would see no difference at all between 
them. It is, however, readily distinguishable in the eyes 
of the entomologist by having six minute legs, while the 
other is entirely legless. 

As to any available means of ooanterworking this in- 
sect, it is scarcely worth while to talk about it, when it 
invades us in such prodigious swarms as it does, and 
when, after all, it is only a shade-tree and not a fruit-tree 
that is attacked. In case, however, any one should have a 
favorite locust, which he is desirous of preserving, no mat- 
ter at what cost, it may l>e stated that if it is well rubbed 
with eoap about the last of August, the mother- beetle 
will in all probability avoid it in September, when she is 
flying round in search of a suitable place whereon to luy 
her eggs. The ''Two-striped Borer'' and the "Locust- 
borer" are, entonu>logioally speaking, so closely allied, 
that we may with tolerable safety argue from the tastes 
of the one to the tastes of the other; and as soap is proved 
to be highly offensive to the former, it is reasonable to 
infer that it will also be offensive to the latter. 

Many persons, in places where the Locust-borer has 
been swarming, have been much alarmed by the idea, 
that after it has Anished with the Locusts it will com- 
mence on the Apples and other fruit-trees. There is no 




ground whatever for any such expectation. They might 
just as reasonably expect a starved cat to take to eating 
hay, or a hungry rabbit to make an onslaught upon the 
baeon ; for there is no other tree but the Locust and occa- 
sionally the Honey->locu6t in which, so far as is at present 
known, this insect can live. 

Tha paiatad barar. ( C/yhcs pictus, Drury, Walsh.) 

OSC HlCKORT AHD WaLXUT. 

The chief points in the history of this Beetle having 
been already noticed under the head of the preceding, it 
is only necessary to add that its larva differs from that of 
the preceding in being absolutely legless; unless, indeed, 
which I scarcely think can be possible, Dr. Horn made 
some mistake in its identity.* The annexed figure re- 
Vlg. 6. presents the perfect or winged male; the 
female, except in the fact of its antennn 
being a trifle shorter, almost exactly re- 
isembles Fig. 5. In Illinois this insect rs 
[rather rare ; for in seven years' steady col- 
lecting I have met with but three speci- 
mens. Near Philadelphia it appears to be 
quite common, and it is said to inhabit the 
Colort — bla^ walnut as well as the hickory, which two 
and yeHow. trees belong, as is well known, to closely 
allied genera. In the Valley of the Mississippi our com- 
monest Hickory Borer is the one noticed at the end of 
this Article and shown in Fig. 8, but that species seems 
to attack the felled or dead timber only. 

The Currant Borar. {JEgtria tipuli/onnU, Linn.) 
The two Borers last noticed were Beetles, ( C^kopkra,) 
We now once more return to the Lepidopf^ra {Bu^terfliee 
and Moths), to which the Peach-tree Borer was found to 
appertain. The " Currant Borer " is a species of the very 
ng. 7^_ same genus to which this last belongs, and 
consequently, as will He seen at once, it re- 
sembles it a good deal, although it is con« 
siderably smaller. The larva also closely 
resembles that of the Peach-tree Borer, ex*> 
rr . jC^P* '** ^** smaller sise; but unlike that 
yellow. insect, it does not inhabit the collar of the 
currant bush nor even any of its main limbs, but only 
the twigs, which it bores lengthways much after the 
fashion of the "Apple-twig Borer'' (Fig. 3), so that they 
either wither away and die, or lop down in an unseemly 
manner, or break off with the first high wrnd. Unless it 
occurs in unreasonably large numbers, I doubt very much 
whether this insect is not beneficial, rather than other- 
wise, to the shrub which it inhabits, by operating as Na- 
ture's own pruning-knife. For we all know that the Cur- 
rant bush, in our climate, is naturallya little too muok 
inclined to run to wood; and gardeners tell us that sum- 
mer-pnkning inclines a tree to run to fruit. 

The readiest mode to get rid of this insect, where it oc- 
curs in undue numbers, is to cut off the bored twigs in 
May, or earlier if convenient, and burn them. As the 
perfect insect appears in June, it will thus be prevented 
from running its natural course, and laying a fresh stock 
of eggs on the twigs, to start a new brood of borers for 
the succeeding year. Unlike the other seven Borers no- 
ticed in this article, the Currant Borer is not a native 
American, but an imported citisen. 



*8ee remarks on this subject in a Paper of mine now 
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The bftiided Borer. ( Onuphorm einctus, Brury.) 
On Hickory aftkr it is felled 
Almost every one has some time or other been annoyed 
at finding a choice stick of hickory wood, which had 
been laid aside for some special purpose, badly "powder- 
posted," as it is called. But probably not one out of a 
pj 8 thousand such persons have the most 

distant idea, as to what manner of in- 
sect does the mischief, and some per- 
haps do not even know that the da- 
image is done by any living creature, 
I and attribute it to a certain mysterious 
I influence exercised upon the wood by 
[some of the planetary bodies. At all 
events, 1 knew an old Pennsylvania 
Dutchman who believed firmly to the 
day of his death — in spite of all my 
Colon- brown and arguments to the contrary — that if 
yellowish-white hickory wood was cut in a particular 
state of the moon it would never " powder-post," but If 
cut at any other time, it would "powder-post" infallibly. 
What was the right time of the moon, he did not profess 
to know himself, and he allowed that he had cut hickory 
wood both in the new and in the old of the moon, and 
found it ** powder-post" badly. Still, that there was 
some particular time of the moon so benignly favorable, 
that hitjkory out at that time would last forever without 
"powder-posting," he had the fullest and firmest belief; 
and, as is often the case with wiser men, who allow their 
faith to overmaster their reasoning powers, it was useless 
to try to argue him out of his belief. 

The figure given above shows the perfect beetle, that 
Jays the egg on the hickory, that produces the boring larva, 
which, and not the moon, is the real author of the well- 
known " powder- post." This larva closely resembles, in 
jts general appearance, that of the " Two-striped Borer,'* 
but, unless my memory deceives me, it has six minute 
legs. In any case, if it has not such legs, it ought, acoord- 
ing to estabiished entomological rules, to have them; 
otherwise it would be as anomalous a fact as the larva of 
the " Painted Borer" (Fig. 6) being legless.* 

Reasoning once more from analogy, I should infer that 
it would be a very useful precaution to soap or grease 
early in June, wherever there is either sapwood or bark 
left by the saw, hickory wood which we desire to pre- 
serve from this borer. Our western wagon-makers gene- 
rally have a considerable stock of this valuable lumber 
laid up to season, and sometimes have a good deal of it 
spoiled or damaged by " powder-post." For although, 
according to Dr. Harris, this insect is rare in Massachu- 
setts, it is very common in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
After the lumber has been worked up and well painted, 
there is no longer any danger, except from such larvie as 
are already inside; but it is perfectly possible for an axl^- 
tree, which is to all external appearance soundi to contain 
enough larvse to ruin it in six months. It occasionally 
happens that, even before a carriage leaves the shop, one 
or two of these larvce bore right through the paint to the 
surface, either for the purpose of pushing out their cast- 
ings or of affording a commodious passage to the perfect 
beetle. Whether a new axle-tree or a new shaft is then 
put in, or whether the holes are plugged up with paint 
and putty, is one of those Masonic mysteries which the 
outside world knows nothing of. So abundant is the in- 
sect near Rock Island, that in a lot of hickory pea-sticks, 

♦ 1 find that it really has legs.— Jan. 26, 1866. 



enough to make about ibttr food-iiaed faggoia, which I 
had some years ago preserved throagh the winter, I foond 
in the following spring several hundred larv«, from Bome 
of which I bred not only great numbers of the perfect 
beetle, but«also a large iohneumon«fly, (the 2ife$ochoru8 
fuacipennia of BruU^,) which is parasitic upon them, and 
no doubt helps to prevent their exorbitant increase.* 

There are several other borers that infest the hickory 
in small numbers, some attacking the living tree and 
some the felled timber; but as they are by no means abun- 
dant, at least not in this neighborhood, it has not been 
thought necessary to refer to them particularly. 

To many persons, perhaps, the damage done by such 
puny spoilers as the above will seem too insignificant to 
be worth* taking into acoounL It is, in reality, a mere 
flea-bite, when compared-with the gigantic drains upon 
the purses of our citizens, made by the Hessian Fly, the 
Curoulio, or the Chinch-bug. Still it amounts to some- 
thing quite considerable. Let us look a little into the 
statistics of the case, and we shall soon satisfy ourselves 
that it is so. There are in the town of Rock Island, 111., 
three old, established firms for the manufacture of wa- 
gons and carriages, which were all of them in full opera- 
tion in 1859, when the last U. S. Census was taken, be- 
sides several new ones which have been established since. 
I have consulted the principals of all these three firms, 
and they estimate the average total value of the Hickory 
lumber annually consumed by them in their regular bu- 
siness at $975, and the damage annually done to it by 
"powder-post" at from 15 to 20 per cent Now in 1859, 
in the whole county of Rock Island, there were, in addi- 
tion to these three city firms, ten country firms, the united 
business of which, estimated from the number of hands 
employed, just about equalled that done by the three city 
firms. Hence we may put the total of Hickory lumber 
annually consumed by wagon-makers in the whole county 
at $1950. Put the annu(\| dttmage done to ibis lumber by 
the Borer at \7h p^ cent, and the result is $341.25. But 
this is only the damage done in a single county of a sin- 
gle State. Upon enquiry, I find that the " powd»jr-po8t" 
is pretty uniform in its^operations, not only throughout 
the State of Illinois, but even in the New England States. 
We may, therefore, as Rock Island county is a fair ave- 
rage county, not remarkable for any undue excess of wa- 
gon-makers, find the damage annually done by this Hick- 
ory Borer to the wagon trade, throughout the whole State 
of Illinois, by merely working the following simple Rule 
of Three Sum r-^As the popuf^tton of Rock Island county 
in 1859 (21,005) is to the population of the whole SUte in 
1859 (1,711,951), so is the damage annually done In Reek 
Island county ($341.26) to the required damage annually 
done in the whole State. The quotient is $27,812.58. It 
foots up, does it not? And yet this only Includes the da- 
mage done by this one particular insect to one trade, iiion^ 
State out of the thirty-six, and is exclusive of that done 
in other mechanical departments, and of that done to 
wagons and carriages after they have passed into the 
hands of the consumer, which, as several wagon-makers 
assure me, is something quite consi lerable. 

Suppose now the State of Illinois were to determine to 
expend $5,000 in the attempt to prevent, or at all events 
to palliate, this loss. This fs probably at least ten times 

♦Brulle has wrongly referred this spt-cies to the geuus 
Menorhonts. It belongs in realitv to a new and exclu- 
sively American genust-aliied to iorUknM\A Od&niomeruMy 
which at some future time I shall describe iMHler the 
name of Caryatcu^ (Hickory dwcller.J 
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as much as woifld \je ikeeeesary, b«t I ^whf9 like^to un- 
derstate, rather than to orerslate a case. Suppose further, 
that the result should be, not a perfect cure, but only a 
palliation of the damage to the extent of 10 per cent, an- 
nually. There would then be $2,781.25 worth of Hickory 
lumber annually saved to the State, against which we 
should have to set, lat, the annual cost to tTie wagon- 
makers of applying the newly-discovered remedy, which, 
to be on the safe side, we will put at the odd $1,781.25; 
and 2nd, the annual interest on the sum invested, which, 
at 10 per cent., would be $500. The balance to be carried 
to the profit side of the State Ledger would be annually 
$500, or cent per ceni upon the sum annually expended 
by the State. Most merchants would consider this a very 
fair business operation. 

It may be objected that this would be class-legislation, 
and that it would be an unjust thing to tax the whole 
community for thespeeial benefit of either the Gardiner, 
or the Orchardist, or the Wagon-maker. But in- almost 
all such cases as these, the commodity produced is cither 
too bulky or too perishable to be supplied from the mar- 
ket of the world, and therefore its price is not governed 
by the market of the world but by the local market 
Consequently it would make no difference at all to the 
Wagon-maker, for example, if 50 or 75 per cent. — instead 
of 17i per cent. — of his Hickory lumber was annually 
"powder-poeted'' and ruined. He would then of course, 
just as he does now, put the entire loss upon the price of 
his manufactured goods; and, as in all such cases, it 
would be the consumer, t. e. the general mass of the citi- 
zens, that eventually had to foot the bill. Precisely on 
the same principles, if he had less Hickory lumber an- 
nually destroyed, competition would compel him to lower 
the price of his manufactured goods, and then it would be 
the consumer, and not the manufacturer, that would reap 
the benefit. No fact in Political Economy is better 
knoa'n or better established than this. On the other 
hand, commodities such as Beef, Pork, Corn and Wheat, 
which maybe supplied from the market of the world, 
and the price of which is theveibre governed by their 
price, not in the local market, but in the market of the 
world, are in the State of Illinois almost all of them pro- 
duced by the Farmers, Here, indeed, it is undoubtedly 
true, that any discovery that enabled the Farmers to 
raise, for example, more Wheat or more Corn, would put 
money into their private pockets. Bu^t it is notorious, that 
whatever benefits the Farmers of Illi;noi8 benefits the 
whole community also, because Illinois is essentially an 
agricultural State. 

I have dwelt, at perhaps undue leneth, upon this appa- 
rently trivial case of damage done by Insects, because 
there are scores of such cases, known only to the Ento- 
mologist and to the particular tradesman whose property 
is injured. The damage done in each case is, compara- 
tively speaking, small, but the sum total foota up away 
into the millions. Add to these the well-known and 
thrice-told tale of the almost fabulous amounts, annually 
filched out of the pockets of the Agriculturists by the 
Bark-louse, the White Grub, the Plant-louse, the Armv- 
worm, the Codling Moth, the Plum Gouger, the Curculio, 
the Hessian Fly, the Wheat-midge, the Chinch-bug, and 
a host of others; and I am satisfied that my former esti- 
mate of $20,000,000, as theaverage annual damage done 
to the single State of miners bylToixious Insects, is rather 
below than above the mftrV. By means of carefully con- 
ducted experiments, I have little doubt that a considera- 
ble percentage of this gigantic amount might, in process 
of time, be annually saved to the State. But if only 1 
per cent, was eventually saved, there would be an annual 
gain to the State for all time of $200,000. 

It is rety true that such investments a^ those reCejred 



to above redound, not only to |%e benefit oi the particular 
State that makes them, but also to that of the whole Union. 
But to a patriotic State this would be an incentive, ra- 
ther than an objection. When, some twenty years ago, 
New York engaged Dr. Fitch as her State Entomologist, 
she never stopped to enquire whether other States might* 
not be jointly benefited with herself— as has actually 
proved to be the case — by the scientific investigations of 
that distinguished Naturalist. When Massachusetts 
voted a sum of money, to enable Dr. Harris to write his 
well-known and excellent Report on Injurious Insects, it 
never occurred to her to ask, whether the book would not 
circulate in other States besides Massachusetts. The 
West has hitherto been sponging on the East for informa- 
tion on this all-iftiportant subject. Let her now recipro- 
cate the obligation. She ought to do this, if only from 
purely selfish motives; for she has m"any Injurious In- 
sects, as for example the Chinch-bug and the New York 
Weevil, which, although they occur in very minute num- 
bers in the Eastern States, yet never swarm there, as they 
often do in the West, so as to come under the observation 
of Eastern Entomologists. Besides, Illinois, as is well 
known, was called upon in the late war to find a General- 
in-chief for the arm ies of the whole Union. She respond- 
ed to the call ; how well and how gloriously she res- 
ponded, is known to the whole world. People, there- 
fore, naturally expect of her now to furnish a Bugmastor- 
: general for that far more numerous and more destructive 
army — the Noxious Insects of the United States. 

The recommendations given above with regard to re- 
medies will, doubtless, strike the intelligent reader as, in 
some cases, based too much upon analogies and inferences, 
and too little upon facts and experiments. I am well 
aware myself, that all such recommendations, however 
theoretically specious, ought to be practically tested by a 
sufficient series of careful experiments, before they are 
finally accepted as reliable. There are experiments 
enough of this nature — bearing upon the practicability of 
counterworking the various noxious insects, that annually, 
within the United States, destroy at least three hundred 
million dollars' worth of property — to occupy the entire 
life-time of fifty good and experienced Naturalists. For a 
single private individual to attempt to make any head- 
way against this vast sea of labor, would be like Mrs. 
Partington trying to mop up the Atlantic Ocean. Be- 
sides, why should any scientific man gratuitously devote 
his time to drudgery of this kind ? It is of no manner of 
scientific interest, whether the farmers of the United 
States annually lose fifty million dollars by the Chinch 
Bug, the Hessian Fly and the Wheat Midge, or whether 
they lose only fifty cents by these same three insects. 
The natural history of these three insects is, of course, 
scientifically interesting, just as is that of any other three 
insects, that have never yet inflicted one cent's worth of 
damage 4ipon the Agricultural Community. But it be- 
longs to Art, and not to Science, to test the practical eifi- 
ciency of the various artificial means, by which the ra- 
vages of these and other noxious insects may be either 
palliated or prevented. Any fact that, in the regular 
course' of his scientific researches, comes to the knowledge 
of the Naturalist, bearing upon utilitarian objects, he 
freely and without stint communicates to the public. In 
the Scientific World there are no secrets, ana none but 
the Charlatan endeavors to make merchandize of so pure 
and holy a thing as Science. But it is sheer folly to ex- 
pect the private student, when the whole bright heaven 
of unexplored knowledge lies open to his view and 
blazing above him, to grovel on the earth and gratui- 
tously devote an inglorious life-time to the transmutation 
of dimes into dollars in the pockets of his fellow-citizens. 

Rock Islahd, III., Dec. 25, 1865. 
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TAKE NOTICE! 

FARMERS AND DEALERS IN FERTILIZERS will 
please take notice that wc have adopted the following 
Trade Mark to protect ourselves, and prevent those who 
uie our RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE from being 
deceived when purchasing manures. 

We have been obliged to give this protection toour cus- 
tomers, in consequence of several parties having unlaw- 
fully used our dirtinctive name, viz: "Raw Bone," in 
offering their article to the public. This Trade Mark it 
adopted in addition to the title *' Raw Bone," which is 
our exclusive property, and we caution all manufacturers 
from using it m future. Wc would state to the trade and 
consumers that they will find it to their interest to see 
that the "Trade Mark" is upon every bag and barrel they 
purchase, as none other is genuine. 

BAUGH A SONS. 
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BAUGH'S 

B&WBOVE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

Ifanufaotured by BAUQE in SONS, 

V^ so SOUTH DELAWAES AYSVTIS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The great popularity of our article has been found suffi- 
cient inducement to certain imitators to manufacture and 
advertise ** Raw Bone Phosphates/' a name which ori|[i- 
nated with us, and is our own rightful property. "We will 
state for the information of all, that we are the exclusive 
manufacturers of this article-^the original and sole pro- 
prietors of it — having been manufactured by us for a pe- 
riod of twelve vears. Also that it is covered by several 
letters patent, held only by ourselves. 

We are now ready to supply it in large quantities- 
having made recent additions and improvements. Ves- 
sels drawing 16 feet of water oan load directly from the 
wharves of the works, which are located at the foot of 
Morris street, Delaware river. We call the attention of 
DEALERS to this great advantage. 

The present indications are that we shall have a greatly 
increased demand over last spring and fall seasouSy and 
we advise Farmers to send in their orders to their respec- 
tive Dealers at an early day, that all may be supplied 
promptly. 

Soliciting your continued orders, 
We remain, 

Yours very truly, 

BAirOH ft sovs, 

JVTk 20 South Delavfare Avenuet 
Philadelphia. 



H. A. DREER, 

Kurseryman, Seedsman & Florist., 

No. 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPUI A, 
VEGETABLE, GRASS and FLOWER SEEDS, 

OF THE BEST QUALITY. 

Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreene, 

Orape Yine^, Strawberry Plants, 

Asparagus Boots, &c. 

CATALOGUES FOB WARDED TO ALL APPUCAIITS. 




CABINET ORGANS, 

At the recent Fair of the Masbachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association in Boston, a GOLD MEDAL was 
awarded to MA80N k HAMLIN for *• valuable improve- 
ments" and ** the excellence of tone and beautiful work- 
manship" in their CABINET 0RGAN8 ; also, a Silver 
Medal for the superiority of their Cabinet work. 

FIFTY-ONE GOLD or SILVER MEDALS, or OTHER 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS, have been awarded M. k H. 
within a few years, and SIXTEEN within the last few 
weeks, for the b€»t InttrumenU of this general class. 

Printed testimony is presented in their Circulars from 
more than two hundred and fifty of the most eminent 
Organists and Musicians in the country, that the Masos 
k Hamlin CABINET ORGANS ARE TJNEQUALLED. 

Prices, tUO to $600. 

Circulars, fully descriptive of the Cabinet Organs^ sent 
to any addrees. 

Warerooms, 274 Washington street, Boston. 
596 Broadway, New York. 



THE HERALD OF HEALTH 

AND 

JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

FOR 1866. 

$1 50 A YEAR ; 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

WHAT THET SAT 07 THE HERALB. 

•*Full to the brim of pure crystal water." — Gardener'^ 
Monthly y Philadelphia, 

''Abounds in healthful suggestions." — United Pre^b^e- 
rian. 

"An excellent monthly for every family in the land." 
—Oonpel Merald. 

" The best temperance magazine in the c )untry." — Ba- 
letn Independent. 

** It is an excellent work." — Publishers of the SeientiJSe 
American. 

** Should be in the hands of every teacher."— iSf. P. Battftf 
Department of Public SchooU, Penn. 

" I am much pleaeCid with The Herald of Health."— 
George 3, Wmdahipt the Strong Man. 

MULEB, WOOD dc CO., 

No. lb Lai«ht Stkbkt, New Yoax. 



WILLIAM HAGEEB, 

IMPORTKR, DKALKR .AND UUuWkK OF 

AOBICULTITBAL. OAEDBK AKD FLOWSB «BB8. 

O^cc 258 South Third Street, 

PniLADELI'tllA. 

Country Merchants, Dealers and Druggists supplied at 
the lowest rates. 
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Jl^ We are gratified to be able to state that the 
circulation of oar little sheet has increased rapidly, 
and will soon reach eight thousand copies monthly. 
To our many friends who have taken us by the 
hand and helped us on, we return our sincere 
thanks. When we launched our little bark it was 
with some misgivings; the idea — though not a new 
one in other branches of science — was new in the 
department on which we designed to treat. Ento- 
mology, strange as it may appear, has comparatively 
few students. While in other departments of Nat- 
ural Sciences students are obliged to search in dis- 
tant places for the objects they desire for investiga- 
tion, the Entomologist can, at his own hearth, in 
his own garden, on the street, in the very air he 
breathes, find some object worthy of his study and 
research. With the material on every hand, it 
seems strange that so few have become lovers of 
this really beautiful branch of the Natural Sciences. 
But apart from the scientific investigations of the 
subject, it has a practical value, and the demonstra- 
tion of this feature b the mission of our monthly 
journal. Avoiding all scientific terms (as near as 
we can) in the descriptions of insects, we endeavor 
to reach the plain practical farmer, showing him 



who are his friends and who are his enemies. With 
this object in view, we shall endeavor to make our 
journal a necessity among those for whom it is in- 
tended. 

The encouragement we have received incites us 
to new energy. Three editions of our first three 
numbers have already been printed, and from pre- 
sent indications, we shall soon publish a fourth. 
This extra labor has caused some delay, and quite 
a number of orders remain unfilled, but will be at- 
tended to promptly. Our advertising columns are 
becoming well filled, and the business man will soon 
learn their value. From Canada to Virginia, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, our little 
paper takes its monthly journey, and as soon as mail 
communications are opened through the Southern 
States, our circulation will be still more largely in- 
creased, and form a most valuable medium for ad- 
vertising. 

The labor bestowed upon this paper may not be 
appreciated by those ignorant of the variety of mat- 
ters necessarily brought to the notice of the Editors, 
but it is nevertheless cheerfully, willingly and gra- 
tuitously done, with no other reward than the sat- 
isfaction of imparting valuable information. 



We call attention to the " Proceedings" of 
the Entomological Society of Philadelphia, adver- 
tised in this number. An edition of only 250 co- 
pies was printed of Vols. 1 — 4, and but few copies 
remain to be sold. The Publication Committee, in 
another column, solicit subscriptions for 18G6; those 
desiring a copy will please forward their names as 
early as possible, so that the subscription list may 
be made up. The Committee propose to issue a 
number of about 100 pages, every three months, 
making a volume of 400 pages and several plates for 
$3, which will scarcely cover the cost of publication, j 
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ANSWEES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



B. ParneU, N. Y. — You send the moulted skins of some 
elongate, six-legged, brown larvte, about one-third of an 
inch long, and with a little bunch of hairs on their tails, 
which, as you Ray, have nearly destroyed all the feathers 
in a feather bed. They belong to the Order of Beeffes 
(Coleoptera) and to the Family Dermcfttcs. and probably 
to the genus Attagenus in that family, several species of 
which are very destructive to hides and feathers. In the 
perfect or winged form they are dark-colored, oval in- 
sects, of a hard, shelly substance, like most other Beetles, 
and most likely you found some of them either dead or 
alive amottg the feathers, without suspecting them to be 
merely the perfect form of the lively farvee that did the 
mischief. 

You say vou have tried tobacco, camphor, Ac, and ex- 
posure to the hot rays of a July suii, by way of remedy, 
without efl'ect. That we can readily believe. You can 
generally get rid of the diflerent kinds of moths that in 
the larva state destroy furs, hides, carpets, woollen clothes, 
<tc., by such means as these; but the Dcrmejstes family 
are peculiarly ''hard cases," as most Entomolot^ists know 
to their cost, and though camphor will generally prevent | 
their founding a new colony, it will not break up the 
colony after it is already founded. Your only remedy is 
kedi. applied in such a way as not to injure the substance 
on which they prey, and'yet to be suflicient to destroy 
insect life either in the egg. larva or perfect state. Im- 
mersion in boiling water julfils these conditions. And 
with this object in view, if you have any factory in your 
neighborhood that boils water in large, open vats, head 
up your feather bed in a tight, and perfectly dry barrel, 
and immerse the whole in a vat of boiling water (lager- 
beer would do equally well, if hot enougn) for half an 
hour. If you have no such convenience, your only re- 
medy will be to treat the feathers and the bed-tick in the 
same way in small parcels at a time, or to bake them in 
an oven. But in this last case, you hare to be very care- 
ful not to heat your oven too hot. and yet to have it hot 
enough to kill your enemies. Whichever mode you em- 
ploy, make the ticking of your bed as tight as possible, 
after you are through, so as to prevent any stray Attage- 
• niut from working his way in and founding a new colony. 

If you think both these methods too much trouble, you 
had best burn your bed at once; for the insects, if left to 
themselves, will eat it all up in a year or two — such are 
their powers of multiplication — and then start on a voyage 
of discovery for somclhiug else to work on. 

Thirty ^-ears ago, a species belonging to this same fa- 
mil}' — the Dermcsfas vidpinus — was found to be so ruin- 
ously destructive in the great hide-warehouses in the 
city of London, Kngland, that the hide-merchants offered 
a reward of $100,000 to any one who could discover a 
cheap and effectual remedy to get rid of them. We be- 
lieve the reward was never earned. The hot- water cure, 
though effectual enough, was not sufficiently cheap. 

Isaac Hicks, N-Y. — The "small white maggot" which, 
fls you say, "perforates your apples and soiuetimes ren- 
ders them of no value to t\se or to sell," is most probably 
the larva of the well-known Codling moth {Carpocapna 
poinone/fa), which was originally, like many other noxious 
insects, imported from Kuropc. and within the last year 
or two has been very abundant and destructive, not only 
on the Atlantic seaboard, but also- in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Its history may be thus briefly told. The 
moth dej)osit8 its egg in the eye (or bloom end) of the 
apple, and the larva hatching out therefrom burrows into- 
the heart or core of the ap|)le and feeds on its substance. 
When full giown. i. e. about half an inch long, it bores a 
passage way out for itself, sometimes along the same road 
l!iat it cauic in by, Siimetimes through the cheek of the 
a])ple, thereby makin.g u brown, discolored hole about the 
Fue ot a crow-quill. Before it is ffnally ready to come 
out. the aj)ple infested by it usually, but not alwi^ys, 
fills to the ground. Soon after this it changes into the- 
pupa state, having first spiui for itself a thin, gauzy co- 
eo.in in the chinks of the bark or other such appropriate 
hiding-pUice. The moth cames out frwu the pujia in June 
and July, when it lay? Its eg^s for a second brood iu the- 
hrtlf-grown aj)ples, the jMipa; of wiiich do not come out 
into the moth state till the following spring, at which 
tiiiHi tiie next year's crop of a])ples is just beginning to 
grow. Yoa will iiiil a iijure and description of the moth 



in Harris's Injurious Insects, pp. 484-6. It is a beautiful 
little insect, with a large patch of burnished copper on 
its wings, and it is a pity that being so beautiful it should 
be so mischievons. 

The most effectual remedy is to pick up «n4 destroy all 
the wormy apjdes as soon as they fall from the trees, as 
most of these, though not all, still contain the living larva, 
no matter whether they are bored or not. It is also stated 
that, by wrapping any old rag remind the the tree, the 
larvae will gather into it to spin their cocoons, when of 
course they must be treated as the Western folks treat 
horse-thieves, t. e. made to promise not to do so any more. 

Strictly speaking, the larva is not a " maggot,** as you 
call it, but a *• caterpillar," for it has got sixteen legs and 
a large hornv head, whereas the term "maggot" is pro- 
perly applied only to larvie such as those of the common 
blow-fly, which have no distinct horny head and no legs 
at all. If vou find your larvae are really and truly ** mag- 
gots," send us specimens next summer ; but we expect, 
like many other men, you have confounded the two terms. 

J. H. Fosterr Jr.^ Penna.— You think that the Aphis that 
causes warts or knots on the roots of young apple trees in 
the Nursery, and thereby renders them unsaleable, is the 
same insect as the Woolly Aphis that lives on the twigs. 
You are undoubtedly mistaken, for they do not even be- 
long to the same genus, much less to the same species. 
The Woolly Ajihis is Erionoma lanigera; the Apple-root 
Aphis is Pemphigus pyri. If you examine the wmged in- 
sects, you will hnd that the former always has the third 
vein that branches from the main rib-vein in its front 
wings /or A-e^i, while the latter always has this same rein 
perfe/:tly simple. In the true genus AphiSf to which apper- 
tains the common Leaf Aphis of the Apple, this same rein 
is three-forked. You will find a figure illustrating the dif- 
ferences between the different genera of 1)iq Aphis family 
in our ProceedingSf Vol. I. p. 297- 

Wm. Manilas Smith, N. Y.— What you take to be young 
plant-lice hatched out in the winter from eggs, are not 
plant-lice, nor even true insects of any kind, but a kind 
of Mite often found under the bark of trees, where it pro- 
bably feeds upon the partly decayed matter which occurs 
in such situations. All true insects hare six legs ami a 
head distinct from the thorax. The class Arachnida, to 
which the Mites, the Spiders and the Wood-ticks (but not 
the Sheep-tick, which is a true insect) Appertain, differs 
from the true insects in having eight legs and no separa- 
tion between the head and thorax. The specimens you 
sent alon^ with the piece of bark arrived in good order, 
and all alive and kicking. 

You can find what are really the eggs of the Apple 
plant-louse on the outside of the twigs of apple-trees. 
They are quite small, oval, shining, black objects, about 
the siae of tobacco or poppy seed, and are generally inter- 
mixed with some fine woolly matter which probably serves 
to fasten them to the twig. Towards the spring those on 
the upper side of the twig are very generally waslied away 
by the weather. As you are probably aware, these eggs 
are only laid in the autumn ; and during the whole sum- 
mer the fen>ale plant-loiwe, instead of laying eggs, brings 
forth her young alive. Nature's object evidently is, te 
continue the breed through the winter; for if the female 
plant-louse continued to bring forth living offspring te 
the last, a» soon as the- leaves lell these would perish for 
want of food, and the species would disappear from off 
the face of the earth. 

8» P. M y N. Y. — ^Tbe drawing yoo sent represenrts the 
caterpillar popularly known as the *• Saddle-back," which 
f.-eds on a great variety of plants, but is not generally 
very destructive. The moth — the Muprtiia shmulea 6i 
Clomeivs — has tlw front wings of a uniform ferruginous- 
brown color, with two sTTTalf subopical wliite spots^and 
the male has two more near the base of each wing; the 
hind wings are pale reddish-browi». The spines which 
cover the Iwims of the caterpillar, produee a painful sen- 
sation — not unlike that caused by nettles — when brought 
iu contact with the back of the hand, or any portion oi 
the body on whidi the skin is thin. We shall be glad to 
hear from you whenever you have anything on our sub- 
ject to communicate.. 

James A. Fenwick^ N. J.— Weshafl be happj to receive 
from you si)eclmeus of the insects you apeak of as being 
destructive to your Cranberry crop, also any information 
of thftir habiti Chat veu may possess^ . 

ooQle 
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T. T. 8omthwiok, N. Y.— You say the 17-year Locuste 
were very thick in parts of Livingston county, N. Y., in 
1865. Please inquire how far they extended in that year 
in your neighborhood, and report the result to us. The 
17-vear Locust is easily distinguishable from other kinds 
of Locust by the wings being marked with bright orange 
and the top of the thorax having no orange markings. 

E. D. Wrightf Ohio.— The caterpillar that infests your 
trees is most probably the Red-humped Prominent, {No- 
iodonta eoncinna,) which has a red head and a red hump 
on the fore part of its back. In August and September 
they descend from the trees to the ground, and spin a co- 
coon under any loose rubbish or sometimes partly under 
?;round. The moth comes out in June and July of the 
bllowing year, and lays its eggs on the under side of the 
leaves, j ust as you describe. In Harris's I?\jurious InsectSf 
p. 425, you will see a figure of the caterpillar, and in 
Flate 6, fig. 11, a colored figure of the moth, which has 
full-sized wings in both sexes, unlike the notorious Can- 
kerv/orm, the female of which is wingless. I have found 
the caterpillars on my Apple-trees as early as July 21. 

As to tne apple-worm or codling-moth, you will find a 
short notice of that insect in our answer to Isaac Hicks, 
N. Y. B. p, w. 

O, W. H. of Ohio wishes the best information on fruit- 
growing. Join a Horticultural Society of practical fruit- 
growers in your viiiinity, and if there is none in existence, 
form one. An interchange of experience is worth more 
than any book you can purchase; in the meantime, get 
the reports of State and other local Horticultural Socie- 
ties. L. 



Means of Defence Against Kozions Insects. 

We occupy considerable space in this number 
with an extract from the excellent Treatise on In- 
jurious huecfs, by Vincent Kollar, a Gei*raan Natu- 
ralist. This useful work was published (in 1837) 
by the command of Emperor Francis I of Austria, 
for the benefit of the farmers, foresters and garden- 
ers of that country. In 1840 it was translated from 
the German into the English language, and illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, by Jane and Mary 
Loudon, with notes by Prof. Westwood. It con- 
tains avast deal of useful information, which should 
be made known to our farmers, gardeners, &c., and 
we shall, from time to time, make such extracts 
from it as might interest our readers. The follow- 
ing extract throws out some good hints, and is well 
worth the space it occupies : — 

**The means of defence against noxious insects 
are two-fold ; first, those which nature employs to 
circumscribe the too great increase of certain insects; 
and secondly, those which human understanding 
can oppose to the evil arising from the superfluity 
of noxious insects. 

'* 1. Means contuived by nature to confine 
THE i»EVASTATioN8 OP IN8KCTS. — Many appear- 
ances in nature, even such as at first cause anxiety 
and care, on account of their injurious consequences, 
are found to be in many respects highly beneficial 
and salutary, although we may not always under- 
stand them. Thus, continued rain, which in many 
respects is extroiuely hurtful, contributes greatly to 
diminish the number of noxious insects, and for a 
series of years renders tliem entirely innocuous. 
This continued rain may. for example. Uike place at 
the pairing time of certain insects, which will greatly 



obstruct thera ; or at the time when the insects are 
in the caterpillar or larva state, when thousands die 
in consequence of bad weather, and our fields, or- 
chards and woods are cleared of a dangerous enemy 
for many years. 

** Thus, in the spring of 1832, after incessant rain, 
I saw the caterpillars of the white-thorn butterfly, 
which for many years had not only stripped all the 
hedges, but also done considerable injury to the 
fruit-trees, dying by thousands, as if of a dropsy. 
The caterpillars swelled, became week, and died. 
If they did attain the pupa state, they suffered from 
the same evil, and the perfect insect was very rarely 
developed, on which account our gardens in the fol- 
lowing years were entirely spared. 

" Late frosts are also very beneficial, as they en- 
tirely destroy many insects in their larva state. I 
had an opportunity, early in the summer of 1833, 
of observing great devastation oh the fir-trees in the 
neighborhood of Vienna, by a species of saw-fly, 
{Tenthredo rn/a, Klug.) The larva of this insect 
had attacked certain parts of a young forest of 
Scotch fir, and the question was how their ravages 
were to be prevented from increasing next year. 
Fortunately, in the month of May a moderate frost 
set in, and thousands of these larvae were seen hang- 
ing to the twigs, as if scorched. In this manner 
their increase was limited for the future. 

*' A multitude of insects are also destroyed by in- 
undations, particularly such as undergo their trans- 
formations in the earth, or live upon it in all their 
stages, more especially if the inundation happens 
when they are near their final transformation. In 
meadows the different species of May-bugs (Mela- 
lonthulx) suffer by this means; in kitchen gardens 
the mole-cricket; in orchards the pupa of the small 
winter-moth (Geometra brumata)^ when the water 
overflows the gardens late in the autumn, at the 
time when the moth is usually developed from the 
pupa lying in the earth. 

" Besides the means of preserving the equilibrium 
by storms, and the effects of the elements, nature 
employs a multitude of others, although not so 
speedy and efficient, to the same end. 

" To these belong the enemies of the destructive 
insects which we meet with in all classes of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Among the mammiferous animals 
the bats hold a conspicuous place for their destruc- 
tion of insects. We only see them flying about in 
the twilight, precisely at the time when many moths 
leave their hiding-places, and hover round the 
flowers. As they live almost entirely on insects, 
they no doubt devour great numbers of the hurtful 
sorts. And perhaps it is to be ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance that fruit-trees standing near houses, 
churches, barns, &c , suffer less from insects than 
isolated trees. They do not confine themselves to 
moths, but eat beetles which fly about in the even- 
ing; among others, some weevils, injurious to the 
flowers and buds of fruit-trees, as the Curculio (An- 
thotiomui) pomorum^ and pyrl. These creatures, 
as they do no injury, should, therefore, be carefully 
preserved. 

'' To the insectivorous mammalia also belongs va- 
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rious sorts of mice, the mole, badger, hedgehog, 
squirrel, fox, and wild swine. Whether the bene- 
fits derived from them in this way counterbalance 
the mischief which many of these creatures cause, 
it is difficult to determine. 

'^ Birds contribute much more than the mammi- 
ferous animals to the destruction of injurious insects. 

"Many caterpillars know instinctively how to 
conceal themselves from the birds which prey on 
them ; in many their covering of stiff hair acts as a 
protection against their enemies. Others remain 
all day between rolled-up or flatly united leaves, 
and only go out to feed at night. Others find suf- 
ficient protection in the buds, into which they soon 
penetrate. Gregarious caterpillars live while they 
are changing their skin, and when they are going 
into the pupa state, in webs, in which they are in- 
accessible to birds. Others live under the bark of 
trees, and even deep in the wood. 

"Notwithstanding these and other obstacles, a 
great number are yearly devoured by the birds, par- 
ticularly during the breeding season. In winter a 
multitude of birds, driven by hunger into the vil- 
lages, diligently search the branches of trees for the 
eggs of many sorts of moths that are glued to them, 
and which yield a scanty sustenance to these frugal 
animals. 

" It is a wonderful provision of nature that ex- 
actly at the same time that the insects, injurious 
from their great numbers, appear, the greatest num- 
ber of the insectivorous birds have hatched their 
broods, and their voracious young are ready to be 
fed upon them. 

" Insectivorous birds are also sometimes granivo- 
rous, and feast readily on our fruit, particularly 
cherries ; but the injury they cause in this respect 
is not to be compared to the use they are of in de- 
stroying insects. At least we never hear of univer 
sal devastation caused by birds, though we do by 
insects. 

" From what has been said, it will be sufficiently 
clear how strongly it should be inculcated by the 
authorities to forbid the capricious persecution of 
these useful birds, particularly in the breeding sea- 
son. 

" Amot>«: amphibious animals, which destroy in- 
sects, li/.u-ds hold a conspicuous place. Grasshop- 
pers are litc favorite food of many species. Frogs 
and toads also devour many insects. 

" Besides mammalia, birds, and amphibious ani- 
mals, nature, to restore the equilibrium among her 
creatures, and paiticularly to prevent the prepon- 
derance of some sorts of insects, makes use chiefly 
of insects themselves, namely those which feed upon 
others, and which by d^rees obtain a superiority 
over those that are hurtful to us. 

"Thu.s, many sorts of beetles, particularly of the 
family of ground beetles ( Carabttftt), destroy a mul- 
titude of the pupas of moths lying in the earth. 
Many flies, allied to our house fly, but much larger, 
lay their eggs in living caterpillars and destroy 
them. But the most useful are the Icbneumoaidae. 
The female^ of this numerous family, 1800 species 



of which Professor Gravenhorst has deBcribed io 
Europe alone, lay their eggs entirely in the bodies 
of other insects. 

" The manner in which these Ichneumonid» ac- 
complish their work of destruction is highly curious 
and interesting. All the species are furnished at 
the end of the body with an ovipositor, composed 
of several bristles attached together, with which 
they pierce the larvae of other insects, and introduce 
their eggs into the flesh of the wounded animab. In 
some this sting is longer than the whole body, some- 
times more than an inch long, namely, in those spe- 
cies which seek the object of their persecution in 
the interior of trees or wood that has been much 
and deeply perforated by the insects which reside 
therein. They perceive, either by their sense of 
smelling or by their antennae, that their prey is at 
hand, and introduce their eggs, not without diffi- 
culty, into the bodies of the larvae living in the 
wood. Some attack caterpillars feeding openly on 
plants, others perforate the various excrescences, or 
gall-nuts, which also contain larvae; there are even 
many species, scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
which lay their eggs in the eggs of other insects, 
such as butterflies^ and thus anticipate their destruc- 
tion. 

" The eggs are hatched within the body of the 
living insect, and the young parasites, in the most 
literal sense, fatten on the entrails of their prey. 
At last the wounded caterpillar sinks, the enemies 
escape through the skin, and become pupae; or the 
caterpillar, notwithstanding its internal parasites, 
enters the pupa state, but instead of a butterfly, one 
or more Ichncumonidae appear. To these wonder- 
ful animals we often owe the preservation of our 
orchards, woods and grain. 

"Besides the above-mentioned Ichneumonidae, 
ants, field or tree bugs, and many sorts of spiders, 
contribute greatly in extirpating various insects. 

" 2. Means which the human understand- 
ing CAN OPPOSE TO the DEVASTATIONS OF INSECTS. 

— Previous to taking any steps for the destruction of 
injurious insects, it is indispensably necessary that 
we should be perfectly acquainted with them and 
their economy, not only in their perfect state, but 
in all their different sta&res. For it might easily 
happen that we might destroy those most beneficial 
to our fruit and forest trees, and suffer their enemies 
to remain. I will give a single instance as an ex- 
ample. Entire heaps of small cocoons are seen on 
the bark of trees, often not larger than the e^s of 
many butterflies. The gardener or forester who 
does not know that these are the cocoons of the 
useful Ichneumonidae, but considers them to be 
really the eggs of moths, rubs them off the tree, and 
thus annihilates his best friends. To people unac- 
quainted with the economy of injurious insects, the 
choice of the means necessary for their destrnction 
is perplexing. It is often impossible to take mea- 
sures against the perfect insect, because it either 
withdraws itself from our observation, or lires in 
concealed comers, or only appears by night. We 
must, th^efore, try to find where it lays its eggs, 
and whetlier anything can be effected against them. 
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iVIany moths lay their eggs in patches, iu places 
easy of access, and in this case it costs us little trou- 
ble to destroy our enemies before they have done us 
any injury. I shall mention here the gipsy-moth 
(Bombyx digpar), which lays its eggs in large cir- 
cular or oval spots on the bark of trees, or hedges, 
and covers them with a yellow wool. If we destroy 
these eggs, one heap of which often contains 300, 
in autumn or spring our fruit-trees will be secured 
from one of their most dangerous enemies.* 

** It is equally easy to destroy in the egg tho yel- 
low-tail moth {Bombi/x chri/sorrhaa)^ which is no 
less- injurious to our orchards. This moth lays its 
eggs on tho leaves of the fruit trees in a long nar- 
row heap, and covers them with gold-colored hair, 
which makes them very conspicuous. Pnlliog off 
and destroyiug these leaves secures the garden from 
another dangerous enemy. 

"The satin-moth (^Bomht/x 8alinii\ which not 
only attacks willows, but poplars, which it prefers, 
and strips our avenues almost every year, is very 
difficult to be extirpated in the larva state, as it 
spreads singly all over the tree. But when we know 
that the female in the month of July has laid her 
eggs like mothcr-of-p« arl spots, chiefly on the bark 
of the poplar, a few ordinary laborers with their 
knives might loosen these eggs from the bark and 
destroy them. 

" No cFectual means can be taken against other 
insects except in their larva or pupa states, because 
they deposit their eggs singly, or in concealed places, 
or because it is difficult to distinguish them from 
the object? on which they are placed. 

" It is impossible to destroy the dreaded proces- 
eionary caterpillar (^Bonihi/x procrs^sionra') iu the 
moth state, because it flies in the night. It is 
almost as difficult to destroy its eggs, from their 
similarity in color to the oak bark, which prevents 
their being observed, and also from their being dis- 
tributed all over the branches in Email longish 
patches. The caterpillars, however, are gregarious ; 
they sit in the day time on the stem or large branches, 
so that hundreds can be destroyed at a blow, by 
means of a wisp of straw, or a bundle of old rags. 
In the pupa state they are also easily destroyed, as 
they are usually found by hundreds in a nest, and 
hang like brown excrescences all over the trunk. 

" The most essential and necessary means to be 
opposed to the serious injuries caused by insects, 
consists in the universal dissemination of the know- 
ledge of the natural history of hurtful insects among 



*A most satisfactory proof of the superior advantages 
arisinff from hand labor in the destruction of insects, has 
recently been given by M. V. Audouin, who was charged 
by a commission of the Academic des Sciences to investi- 
gate tlio habits of a small moth, whose larva is found to 
DC exceedingly injurious in vineyards in France. During 
tho month of August, women and children were employed 
during four days in collecting the patches of eg^ npon 
the leaves, during which period 186,900 patches were col- 
lected, which was equal to tho destruction of 11,214,000 
eggs* In twelve days from twenty to thirty workers de- 
stroved 40,182,000 eggs, which would have been hatched 
in tfje course of twelve or fifteen dnys. The number of 
perfect insects destroyed in a previous ejtperiraent by an 
expensive process was only 30,000. — See Loudon's 'Gar- 
dener^ Mag* for Norember, 1837. 



farmers, gardeners, foresters, and particularly among 
those who are in any way connected with agricul- 
ture. This knowledge should be spread as well by 
verbal expositions in public institutions as by books 
easy of comprehension." 

' » ■ 
The Joint-Worm. 

BY BE.VJ. D. WALSH, >f. A. 

Since my observations on the Joint-worm were 
printed in the second number of the Practical 
Entomologist, specimens of the same Insect that 
came under the notice of the Canada Farmer, have 
been obligingly forwarded to me by Mr, Riddell, of 
Cobourg, C. W.; and it is nothing whatever but the 
common Hessian Fly ( Cecidom^ia destructor^ Say) 
in its "flaxseed'* stato. Hence, for any future ia- 
vestigation of this important subject, I must depend 
solely upon specimens sent me from other quarters. 
The two insects are readily distinguishable by the 
following criterion : — The Hessian Fly larva lies in 
the space between the straw and the shank of the 
leaf that enwraps the straw above each knot. The 
Joint-worm lies inside the straw itself, in a hard and 
more or less woody swelling just above the knot, or 
sometimes in the knot itself, or in the swollen and 
distorted shank of the leaf. Very frequently the 
Hessian Fly is imbedded in a deep cavity formed 
on the outside of the straw ; but a little attention 
will soon show that this cavity does not penetrate 
the skin of the straw, any more than a bruise in an 
apple penetrates the skin of the apple. 

l>r. Fitch devotes twenty-one pages of his recently 
published Reports {f^th—^th N. Y, Rep. pp. 144 — 
165) to this subject, without throwing much new 
light upon it, and seems to have changed his views 
somewhat, even during the printing of those twenty- 
one pages. Ou page 152 he says, " I must confess 
that now, when I come to cast over all tho evidence 
which we have in relation to this subject, I feel less 
confident than I have been for a few years past, that 
this Eurytoma fi. c. Ohukis fly] is the real parent 
of the Joint-worm." But only twelve pages after- 
wards he adds — " I ought not to dismiss the subject 
without remarking, that I do not in the least doubt, 
that they [i. e. the Chalets flies] are tho real cause 
of the disease which we see in the grain." (p. 164.) 

That Dr. Fitch, like the rest of us, is not infalli- 
ble, is shown by the fact, that he throughout mis- 
takes the well-known V-shaped or Y-shaped " breast- 
bone" of tho larvflB of the Gall-gnat*, (or :)s he rather 
incorrectly calls them Gall-fiics,) for a pair of jaws 1 1 
(See p. 150, &c.) Whereas his so-called "jaws" 
are not located on the head, but on the segment im- 
mediately behind the head; and fur.ther than that, 
the two prongs of the V or Y are perfectly immove- 
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able and soldered together, instead of opening and 
shutting as real jaws would necessarily do. I have 
watched hundreds of these larvao by the hour toge- 
ther, and know that in the same larva the two prongs 
always remain at the same angle with each other. 
If they were really jaws, although we might not be 
able to see them move, yet we should certainly find 
them at different angles with each other at different 

times. 

■ ♦ ■ 

A few Bemarki on Silk-prodnoing Lopidoptera. 

The following particulars relative to the breeding 
in Japan of Samia cynthia Htibner, are gathered 
from a Dutch translation of a Japanese work on the 
subject, and may be interesting in view of the do- 
mestication of this silk-producer in the United States 
and its cultivation for commercial purposes. 

In the Japanese tongue this insect is called 
" Yama-mayu," and is, in Japan, found wild on dif- 
ferent species of oak trees, such as Quercus sirocasi 
Sieb., Q. serratm Thunb., and Q, dentatm Thunb. 
It appears to live on the ailanthus, A. glandulosa^ 
in China, and, so far as we are aware, has been 
hitherto reared on this tree in the United States. 
It would be interesting to try our native species of 
oak as food-plants for the insect, since it appears 
that both the size and quality of the cocoons are 
affected by the different species of oak on which the 
larvae are fed. It would appear that S. cynthia 
feeds also upon other trees than the oak in Japan, 
but that this is selected by silk-breeders on account 
of its leafing early in the season ; the soft and deli- 
cate leaves also cause it to be preferred. Like our 
own ^^ Attacij'* Samia cynthia seems to be essen- 
tially poly phagous. For the purpose, then , of using 
the leaves for the rearing of the larvae, oak trees are 
planted by the inhabitants around their farm-yards 
and along the borders of the fields, etc. ) the culti- 
vation of the silk-worm being very general by ag- 
riculturists in Japan, though not as a speciality, 
rather as a concomitant with general husbandry. 
Three methods are employed in rearing the silk- 
worms. By the first the worms are confined, though 
open to the weather, and fed on branches, the lower 
extremities of which are placed in water-jars. By 
the second the branches are merely laid on the 
ground, and by the third, the worms are reared on 
trees growing in the open air. The first method is ne- 
cessary for the proper preservation of the young larva) 
immediately on their exclusion from the ^^. The 
young brood needs careful protection from the effects 
of the wind. The selection of the eggs is a matter 
of considerable importance. It is curious for us to 
read that the venders of silk-worm eggs in Japan 



in many instances endeavor to palm off imitation or 
manufactured eggs as genuine. The labor neces- 
sary to successfully imitate so frail and small an 
article as the egg of a moth, and that in quantities, 
is a surprising illustration of the cheapness of mar 
nual labor, as well as of the ingenuity of the natives 
of that country. In respect of color, the pale 
mouse-grey eggs are the best; the dark grey are of 
medium quality; on the other hand, the white eggs 
are unproductive. 

In order to ascertain the quality of a lot of eggs, 
a few should be opened and examined. If the eggs 
are thirty days old, a small pale blue worm will be 
found developed in them. It is stated that the 
eggs of the S. cynthia differ from those of other 
silk-worms, in that the young larva can be detected, 
developed, on opening them. In opening the eggs, 
a razor or the point of a needle is used, while great 
care is necessary in order not to crush the contents. 
The best eggs are round, pale grey, and the heavier 
they are, the more vitality will be found possessed 
by the worms. A weight of 3,^50 grammes of this 
quality of eggs will produce 101,000 worms. 

The eggs of the middle sort are also round, but 
smaller. On opening the thirty days* old egg, the 
enclosed worm will be found but, unlike the worm 
contained in the eggs of the best quality, it will re- 
main comparatively passive if undisturbed, while 
that contained in the first quality of eggs, under 
similar conditions, is violent in its movements, indi- 
cating greater vitality. The color of the worm of 
the middle sort is dark blue, thus differing from 
that of the first sort, than which it is also smaller. 
The poorest sorts of silk-worm eggs are not quite 
spherical, being depressed centrally. The larvae 
are very small on exclusion and weak. Such are 
regarded as waste and thrown away. 

On or about the 22d of April a space is cleared, in 
the open air, for the rearing of the silk-worms. 
Ants and other insects destructive to the larvae, are 
carefully removed and destroyed, and the allotted 
space is surrounded by mats of native manufacture. 
In this place a wooden bench or form is erected, 
generally six feet in width, and long in proportion 
to the quantity of worms desired to be reared. 
Beneath this bench, which is open centrally, water- 
jars are placed, which are provided with covers 
having a circukr aperture in the middle. Near 
the bottom of the jar is an opening and a stopper, 
to allow the water to be changed at will. The jars 
are generally placed three feet apart. On the top 
of the bench mats of very fine straw are laid, and 
the eggs are spread out on these. £very evening 
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they are carefully examined. As soon as the hatch- 
ing of the worms commences fresh water is put in 
the first jar, a hole is made through the mat above, 
and a few branehes are inserted so that the stems 
may rest in the water in the jar beneath. On these 
branches small saucers of lacquered ware are hung, 
each containing a small quantity of eggs. These 
saucers have minute holes bored in the bottoms so 
that the rain water can easily escape. The worms, 
as they batchy spread themselves from the saucers 
over the branches. When about 500 of these little 
caterpillars are thus placed on the branches, a second 
jar is brought into requisition and a similar process 
is continued. The opening in the mats, through 
which the branches are inserted, is well closed with 
leaves, etc., in order to prevent the caterpillars from 
falling through into the water beneath. One of the 
branches is also bent down so as to afford a means 
of asoent to the worms from the mats to the food. 

When the worms have fed for three days on a 
braoch, this needs changing for a fresh one. This 
is done by resting it against the fresh food, when 
the worms will quit of themselves the old branch. 
The worms are allowed from nine o'clock in the 
morning to three in the afternoon to make the 
change. After the expiration of this time, if any 
remain on the old food, which often occurs, the leaf 
or twig on which they sit is cut off and placed 
among the fresh food. Since the worms before 
their first moult are very small, it requires great 
care in shifting their food to prevent the loss or es- 
cape of any. The first period of their lives requires 
the most attention, and three persons are required 
to attend to fifteen broods of five hundred larv» each, 
later on, the same number of persons can properly at- 
tend to three hundred of such broods. The water in 
the j ars should be changed every other day. G eneral- 
ly speaking, the worms should be carefully managed, 
and any roughness when changing the food or the 
water in the jars should be avoided. Since they 
are more or less delicate, they should not be touched 
with the hands; their death has been known to 
ensue from later contact with their cast skins, which, 
in the first moul tings, are more or less covered with 
hairs which subsequently disappear. As the worms 
increase in size so the number of broods and jars 
have to be added to ; at every change of food the 
number of worms on any one branch is diminished 
by separation. As at first, five hundred worms were 
placed on the branches of each jar, so, after the 
fourth moult, this number should have been gradu- 
ally diminished by separation until no more than 
fifty remain. 



The tenth day after their exclusion from the egg 
the worms stop feeding and remain quiet for three 
days. This is the first moult. The moultings occur 
four times and, after the total lapse of sixty days, the 
worms begin to construct their cocoons; this period 
being hastened or retarded by climatical influences. 

A. R. G. 

■ » ■ 

Entomology all a Hninbag. 

Farmers sometimes complain that Entomologists 
have as yet effected so little, towards the counter- 
working of the hundreds of noxious insects, that are 
annually robbing the community of untold millions 
of dollars. But in the first place, there have been 
but very few Entomologists, who have been specially 
employed for this purpose either by the General 
Government or by the State Legislatures; and in 
the second place, some of those, who have been so 
employed, have had their time so entirely occupied 
with extraneous matters, that they have literally 
had no leisure whatever for the real duties of their 
position. Hear what Mr. Glover, the Entomologist 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, says in 
his last Report : — 

As Entomologist of this department, besides the regular 
daily official duty, all the subjects of general natural his- 
tory, such as insectivorous birds, specimens of fruits, tex- 
tile materials, hemp, cotton, flax, Ac, have been handed 
over to my charge for preservation and arrangement 
during the past year. {Agr, Bep. 1883, p. 561 ) 

This is a good deal like hiring a single cradler to 
harvest a thousand acres of wheat, and then expect- 
ing him, in addition, to cut and fetch in wood, peel 
and wash the potatoes, and be always on hand ready 
to wait on the good woman of the house. Can we 
wonder that, under such circumstances, Mr. Glo- 
ver's Report contains scarcely any original investi- 
gations, and is in reality, like many similar Papers 
which appear from time to time in the Transactions 
of different State Agricultural Societies, little else 
but a re-hash of Harris and Fitch? When he 
should have been looking after the Bugs, ho was set 
to work on the Birds ; if he attempted an attack 
upon the Army- worm, he was called off to unpack 
a basket of apples ; and instead of making war on 
the Chinch-bug, the Hessian Fly and the Curculio, 
his time was taken up with preserving and arranging 
specimens of hemp, cotton and fiax ! ! Will our 
rulers at Washington never learn, that it is bad 
policy to put a square man into a round hole? And 
that, whether round or square, no one man can fit a 
hole that is as wide across as the dome of the Capi- 
tol? w. 



Sew up your furs and woollen articles in mus- 
lin or linen bags, as a security against moths. 
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The Grape Vine Flea Beetle. 

In spring, before the buds of the vine have burst, 
it will often be found, on examination, that the pro- 
mised crop of grapes is destroyed in the germ, the 
buds having been bored to the centre, and in many 
cases ahuost scooped out by an insect. When this 
is the case, the vine-grower may bid farewell to all 
his anticipations of a remunerative yield of grapes; 
for the insect is pretty sure to select the best and 
most promising buds on which to make a repast, 
thus eating at a mouthful, as it were, two or three 
bunches of grapes. This little pest has become 
more numerous lately than it was a few years ago, 
for although indigenous on our wild vines, it is but 
recently that its ravages have ext^mded to the vine- 
yard. Now it may be found in great numbers in 
many of our city gardens, especially in the north 
part of the State [Ohio.] 

Last year, the crops ot several vineyards were 
entirely destroyed by it in that section, and near 
tl e fchore of Lake Erie. 

It is a beautiful little beetle, belonging to the old 
genus Ha It tea or flea-beetles, so called from their 
saltatoii:il powers, and is called the Graptodera 
chalyhea or steel-blue flea-beetle. All, however, 
are not steel-blue, for some are of a brown tinge, 
and many of a beautiful green, violet or purple. 
But, whatever the tint, all have the same brilliant 
metallic lustre. The most common color is green- 
ish-blue above, and dark green beneath ] the hind 
thighs are thick and strong; the body of an oblong, 
oval form. Length about 0.16 of an inch. 

This beetle issues from the ground during the 
first warm days in April, and immediately proceeds 
to attiick the vine buds, eating its way to the inte- 
rior, and devouring the entire centre. In May, the 
sexes pair, and the female lays her eggs in the leaves 
of the vine. When the young are hatched, they 
feed on the upper surface of the leaf, and if very 
numerous, soon devour the soft parts, leaving the 
leaf an unsightly object, covered with dirty brown 
blotches. They appear about the middle of May, 
and soon an*ive at their full growth. The color of 
the full grown larva is light brown, with eight rows 
of black spots above, those of the two dorsal being 
confluent; head and feet black; antenngo very short. 
On each of the spots on the back there is a single 
hair, and from the breathing apertures two. Length 
about three-eighths of an inch. There are six true 
legs and a fleshy r.nal prolog; the under side of the 
segments arc swollen, giving the appearance of short 
prolegs. When in motion, it brings its body up 
with a jerk like that of the caterpillars of the geo- 
meter moths. About the first of June, it enters the 
ground and changes to a pupa, emerging in from 
fourteen to sixteen days, as a perfect insect. There 
are several broods in the season. 

The grape vine flea-beetle being a near relative 
of the dreaded turnip-fly Halt lea nemorum^ has 
nearly the same habits, with the difference of food. 
It is equally difficult to capture when in the perfect 
state, although much may be done during cool wea- 
ther, even at that period of their existence, to thin 
their numbers by careful hand picking. The larvae 



are rather tenicious of life, and will live through a 
hard course of treatment. When not numerous, 
the most certain method of shortening their days is 
to pick off the infested leaves and burn them ; bat 
this cannot be done when very numerous. I do not 
know any application not injurious to the vine, that 
can be easily applied and will kill the lurva), but 
would recommend syringing with lime or very strong 
soap suds — that made from whale oil soap is the best; 
dusting newly air-shiked lime on the leaves when 
dry, will probably have a good efiiect. All these 
means are worth trying. — [J. Kirkpatrick in Fidd 
Notes, 



[extract from a LETTRR from DR. J. p. KIRTLAJTD, OHIO.] 

Having succeeded in effectually checking the in- 
crease of the Bee-moth in my extensive Apiary, 
by a combination of agencies, I am encouraged in 
the belief that, by the exercise of a similar amount 
of care, and the employment of analogous aids, other 
species of depredating insects may, in many in- 
stances, be exterminated or counteracted. 

Will you not be kind enough to furnish the read- 
ers of the Practical Entomoloqist with a de- 
tailed account of the agencies you employ in cheek- 
ing the increase of the Bee-moth ? — Eds. 
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9^ To Advertisers. — Advertisemeote of interest to the Farmer, Agriculturist and Horticultu- 
rist, are solicited for the purpose of defraying the cost of publishing this Bulletin, which is distributed 
gratuitously throughout the country, thereby presenting a first-class medium for Agricultural and Ror* 
ticultural advertisements. Adoertisements inserted on recuonabie terms, 

9^ To OUR Readers. — We would be much obliged to any of our readers patronising those who 
advertise in this paper, to mention in the letter sending orders, or for circulars, &c., that they had seen 
the advertisements in the Practical Entomologist; this will not only prove a satisfaction to the 
advertisers, but will secure us an advertising patronage, which will go far towards insuring the prompt 
issue of the paper. 



List of Advortiiert in preMiit Hnmbtr. 

Mason A Hamltn. No, 274 Washington 8t.y Boston, and 
No. 596 Broadway, Nsw rbrjfc.— Cabinet Organs. 

Edward J. Evans A Co., Central Nurseries, York, Penn. 
— Fruits, Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

Gabriel Marc, Astoria, N. F.— Orape Vines, Pear Trees, 
Boses, Ac. 

MiLLFR, Wood A Co., No. 15 Laigki St., N. F.— The He- 
rald of Health for 1S66. 

Jambs B. Harmrr, No. 128 North Third St, Philadelphia. 
— Boots and Shoes. 

R. W. Carroll A Co.. No. 73 West Fourth St., Cindnnati, 
Ohio. — Books and Stationery. 

Franklin Firb Insitranck Co., Nos. 4^5 and4Z7 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. — Insur&nee against Fire. 

H. a. Drbbr, No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.—yof^e- 
table. Grass and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
ETergreens. Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, Asparagus 
Boots, Ac., Ac. 

8. B. MARsnALT>, Prospect Hill Nursery. MnwnUon, Ohio. 
— Imported Stocks, Manaleb and Massard Cherry, Ever- 
greens, Ac. 

C. B. RooBRS, jyTo. \n Market St.. Philadelphia.— Gtbss 
Seeds, Imported Seed Wheat and Seed Oats, Garden Seeds ^ 
and Agricultural Implements. 

SAxrRL Htckr, North Hesnpstead, Long Island, N, T. — 
Strawberry Plants. 

Jambs Ridings. No. 1.311 South St., Philadelphia,— "De&ler 
in Insects of all Orders. 

Entomolooical Socibty or Philadblphia. — Proceedings 
of the Society. 

Palmrr Moorr, No. «21 South Thirteenth St., Philadel- 
phia. — Carpenter and Builder. 

3PEOC££]>ZI!rOS 

OF THB 

Entomologioal Society of Philadelphia 
Foa isee. 

Containing Monographic Papers by eminent Entomologists, 
Proceedings of the Meetings of the Society, d^c. 
To be issued quarterly, in numbers containing about 
100 pages each, and illustrated with plates of new aud 
interesting Insects. 

SuBscRiiTiov pRirB, $S, payable in adrance on the re- 
ceipt of the first number. 

^^^ Those wishing to subscribe will please forward 
their names as early as possiole, so that toe subscription 
list may be made up. 

Address E. T. 0BE8SO5, Cbrresp. Secretary, 

Now 618 South Thirteenth Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



■jOOQ— CHARTER PE RPETU AL.— 1 OOQ 

FIEE INSURANCE COMPANY 

or 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A88ST8 OH JAHUABT 1, 1866, 

$2,506,851 96. 

Capital $400,000 00 

Accrued surplus 044,543 15 

Premiums ...1,162,308 81 

UNSETTLED CLAIMS^ INCOME FOR 1866, 

$11,467 5.3. $310,000. 

LOSSES PAIS 8IV0E 1829, 

OVER $5,000,000. 

Perpetual and Temporary Policies on Liberal Terms. 



DIRECTORS: 



Charles K. Bancker, 
Tobias Wagner, 
Samuel Grant, 
George W. Richards, 
Isaac Lea, 



Edward C. Dale, 
George Fales, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Fras. M. Lewis, M. D., 
Peter McCall. 



CHARLES N. BANCKER. President 
EDWARD C. DALE, Vice President 
J. W. McAllister, secretary pro tem. 

PALMER MOORE, 

CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 
No. 621 South Thirteenth Street^ 

PHILADELPHIA. 

jS^&" All Orders promptly attended to. 
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CENTRAL NURSERIES, 



The undersigned offer for Spring planting a 
CHOICE A880BTXEHT 

OP 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 

to which they invite the attention of parties planting. 
They would call especial attention to their stock of 

DWARF APPLES, 

PEACH TREES, 

STANDARD PEARS, 

DWARF PEARS, of extra size, 

GRAPES, of leading kinds, extra vines, 
Van Buren's GOLDEN DWARF PEACH (a great novelty), 
ROSES, (largely of constant-hlooming varieties,) 
SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Hardy ORNAMENTAL and CLIMBING SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, Ac., Ac, Ac. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, and new Catalogue 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Ac. (just issued,) 
mailed to all applicants. 

Address 

EDW'D J. EVANS 4:00., 
York, Penn. 

IMPORTED stocks! 

Just received, in perfect condition, and of prime quality, 
large proportion 

Mahaleb and Mazzard Cherry. 

Importation of small EVERGREEN STOCKS, Ac, will 
arrive in season for Spring delivery. 

Never have Nurserymen felt the assurance of so great 
results from their investments and labors as the present' 

Sromises, and to meet that growing demand, I have or- 
ered 

Hearly Half a M iUion of Stooki, Evergreeni, kc., 
from Europe. Over 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
already received for sending out this Winter and early 
Spring. 
Circular mailed to all applicants enclosing stamp. 
8. B. MARSHALL, 
JProspert Hill Nursery y Massillon, Ohio. 



C. B. ROGERS, 
133 3Nwfl:A.IlK:ET ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

DEALER IN 

CLOVEE, 

TllCOTHY, 

ORCHARD, 

HERB, and 

KEirniCKT BLUE 

GRASS SEED. 
IMPOETEB SEED WHEAT, 
IMPORTED SEED OATS, 
CANARY, HEMP and RAPE SEED. 

Garden Seeds and Agricultural Implements. 



NATIVE GRAPE VINES. 

STBONG AND VIGOROUS PLANTS. 

lONA, I8RAELLA, 
ADIROxVDAC, 

ALLEN'S HYBRID, 
CREVELING, 
CONCORD, 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 

And other leading varieties. 

All the leading and best varieties on Pear and Quince 
Stocks, two to five years old. 

All the finest varieties of Hybrid Perpetual Teas and 
Bourbons ; also, a select lot of new varieties selected in 
Europe last May, when in bloom. Notice shall be given 
when they arrive. 

The Achyranthus Verschaffeltii, 

A beautiful new plant I brought with me last spring 
from Europe. 
Send for Price List. 

6ABBXEL MABC. 

AatorU, V. T. 

STEAWBEREY PLANTS. 

400,000 Strong and well rooted Russell's Prolific and 
French's Seedling plants, for sale. 

Russell's at $1.00 per hundred. 
French's at 70 cents per hundred. 
10 percent discount on 1000 plants. 
20 " ** " 4000 " 

Delivered at James Slip, City of New York, without 
additional charge. Sent by mail and postage paid, for 
50 cents per hundred, extra. 

SAMUEL HICKS, 
North H km instead. 
Long Island, N. Y. 



H. A. DREER, 

Nurseryman, Seedsman & Florist, 

No. 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

VEGETABLE, GRASS and FLOWER SEEDS, 

OF THE BEST QUALITY. 

Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 

Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, 

Asparagus Boots, &c. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED TO ALL APPLICANTS. 



JAMES RIDINGS, 
1311 SOTJTH ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

DEALER IN INSECTS OF ALL ORDERS, 

Has on hand a fine collection of Coleoptera from Colorado 
Territory, as well as Insects of all orders from West Vir- 
ginia, collected during the past summer. Also a few % 9 
specimens of Argynnis Diana, Say, at reasonable rates. 
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THE MASON ft HAMLIN 




CABINET ORGANS. 

At the recent Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association in Boston, a GOLD MEDAL was 
awarded to MASON A HAMLIN for ** valrable improve- 
ments" and " the excellence of tone and beautiful work- 
manship' in their CABINET ORGANS; also, a Silver 
Medal for the superiority of their Cabinet work. 

FIFTY-ONE GOLD or SILVER MEDALS, or OTHER 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS, have been awarded M. A H. 
within a few years, and SIXTEEN within the last few 
weeks, for the best Itvttruments of this general class. 

Printed testimony is presented in their Circulars from 
more than two hundred and fifty of the most eminent 
Organists and Mu.-irians in the country, that the Makon 
A Hamun CABINET ORGANS ARE IJNEQUALLED. 

Prices, $110 to $600. 

Circulars, fully descriptive of the Cabinet Organs, sent 
to any address. 

Warerooms, 274 Washington street. Boston. 
596 Broadway, New York. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH 

FOR 1866. 

The undersigned wish to call public attention to the 
above publicaiion with the hope of extending its circula- 
tion. The following are its objects : 

1. To teach the Laws of Life and Rules of Health. 

2. The Care of Children, so as to secure to them, as far 
as possible, fine, vigorous constitutions and freedom from 
feicKnc:«s. 

3. School Room Hygiene, including the Health of both 
Pupils and Teacher. 

4. The Cure of Disease by Hygienic remedies, as air, ex- 
ercise, light, food, clothing, sleep, bathing, recreation, 
instead of by drug poison and quack medicines. 

i. Physical Culture. 

6. The Care of the Skin, Lungs, Eyes, Muscles, Stomach, 
Heart, and every vital organ unon whose good health life 
and happineas so much de{)enas. 

One of the great wants of the present age ia beaUk, a 
sound mind in a sound body. Without it, our national 
future, the future of families, of races, becomes more a 
matter of chance than a certainty. Physical degeneracv 
has blotted out many names from the face of the earth 
that ought to have been perpetuated to bless and to take 
a part in the civilization and progress of the world. 
Many a parent has brought into the world leeble child- 
ren, because the laws of life and growth were not under- 
stood. Many more have eonsigned their loverf ones to an 
early grave, or had them afflicted with disease, foebleness 
and'deformity, through a want of a knowledge of the 
natural laws of the body. 

Tkums — $1.60 a year; 4 copies, $5; 10 copies, $10. Sin- 
gle copies. 15 cents. 

January. February and March nsmbers tent at speci- 
meud for 25 cents. Address the Publit'hers, 

HILLEB, WOOD & CO., 

No. 15 Laigut SriiELT, "Slw Youk-, 



TH£ LABOEST BOOKSTORS Uf THE WEST. 

Opera-House Bookstore, Cincinnati. OMo; 
R. W.CARROLL & CO., 

Wholesale aud retail Booksellers and Stationers, keep 
constantly on hand the largest and best assorted stock of 
Books and Statiomkhy, of everv imaginable kind, to bo 
found in anyone House in the Missihsippi Valley. They 
offer those at reduced prices, and will always sell on as fa- 
vorable terms as the market will permit, or as any other 
House can give. Among the great variety of articles 
sold by R. W. Carroll & Co., are the following: 

School Books of every kind wted in the We^i, 
Law Books, Medical Books, 
Scientific Books, Theological 
Books, Agricultural Books, and all 
Varieties of Miscellaneous Books, in- 
cluding Histories, Biographies, Travels, 
Novels, and Illustrated Works, Photograj>h 
Albums and Cards, Plain aud Fancy Letter and 
Note Paper, Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Fools- 
cap aud Flatcap Paper, Gold Pens, Inkstands, 
Steel and Quill Pens, Lead Pencils, Chess- 
Boards. Cribbage Boards, Paper Weights, 
Paper Cutters, Card Cases. Pocket-books, 
Portfolios, Writing Desks, Pocket 
Cutlery, Diaries, Memorandum, 
Scrap and Blank Books. 
In fact, their stock includes every variety of Books and 
Stationery, which they invite dealers to examine before 
purchasing, as they are confident they oiler the greatest 
facilities, and can give satisfaction. 

R. W. C. A CO. have just published a 

NEW PRACTICAL CATALOGUE, 

Of 267 pages, and over 4UU0 titles of new and valuable 
books, with the prices. 
Price 50 cents, post paid. 

CARROLL'S LITERARY REGISTER, 

A semi-monthly jonrnal, devoted to Literature, is issued 
on the lOth and 2Jth of every month. 
Price ^1 a year, in advance. 

^&ir Books sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
E.W.CA&aOLLItCO., 

7& West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 



JAMES B. HARMER, 

No. 128 NORTH THIRD STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Our Stock comprises erery variety kept by the Trade, 
and iM^w have on hand a well selected Stock of Goods for 

COUKTRY TIRADE. 

Bayers will here find at all times, the LATEST and 
BEST STYLES o^ the most desirable and seasonable 
goods, which are offered at as LOW PRICKS as ean be 
had in any inffrkei. 

We would ealT special attention to* our Stock of 

PHILADELPHIA-MADE WORK, 

So desirable to all Mercbantg wishing serr 
viceable and saleable Qoods. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 



OF rai]L..AJDE3L.I>IiIA.. 



YOLinCB OKE 

Contains 381 pages and 3 plates, viz: 

Coleoptera. — Catalogue of the Cicindelidse of N. A., 14 
pages. — Catalogue of the Longieorn Coleoptera taken in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, 9 pages. — Descriptions of 
new species, 3 papers, IB pages. — Notes and descriptions 
of Coleopterous larvie and pupte, 3 papers, 30 pages and 1 
plate. — On winter collecting, 5 pages. 

Lepidoptera. — On Micro-Lepidoptera,3 papers, 24 pages. 
— Synopsis of Families of Heterocera,9 pages. — Notes and 
descriptions of new species, 4 papers, 13 pages and 1 plate. 
— Metamorphoses of Ceratomia ouadricornis, 8 paees. 

Hjrmenoptera. — Catalogue of North American Hyme- 
noptera, 4 papers, 57 pages — Descriptions of new species, 
3 papers, 15 pages. — On the Cynipidee of the North Ame- 
rican Oaks and their galls, 26 pages. 

Diptera. — Characters of the larvse of Mycetophilidie, 22 
pages and 1 plate. — Lasioptera reared from a gall on the 
golden-rod, 2 pages. 

Hemiptera. — Descriptions of new species, 4 pages. 

Homoptera. — On the genera of Aphidse found in the 
United States, 18 pa^es. 

MifeellaBeoni. — The Tarantula and its destroyer, 2 
pages. — Importance of Insect Architecture to Entomolo- 
gists, and Remarks on Tent-building Ants, 4 pages. — Pro- 
ceedings of Meetings, Ac, 103 pages. 

VOLUMB TWO 

Contains 562 pages and 11 plates, viz: 

Coleoptera. — Descriptions of new species, 5 pages. 

Lepidoptera. — Descriptions of a supposed new genus and 
species of Saturnids, from the Rocky Mountains; North 
American Micro- Lepidoptera, 3 papers: Description of 
certain species of Diurnal Lepidoptera, found within the 
limits of the United States and British America, 3 papers ; 
Description of certain species of Catocala, found within 
the United States; Additions to the Catalogue of United 
States Lepidoptera, 3 papers: A revision of the species of 
Cymatophorina. with descriptions of new species; De- 
scription of a new species of North American Gortyna; 
Description of a new species of North American Papilio; 
Notes on Central American Lepidoptera, with descrip- 
tions of new species, 2 papers; Contributions towards' a 
monograph of the genus Crocota: On some hitherto unde- 
scribed Lepidopterous larvcp; Descriptions of two new 
species of Arctiidee; Observations i»n American Tineiua; 
Catalogue of Norih American Butterflies, 2 papers. — 178 
pagee and 10 plates. 

Hymenoptera. — Descriptions of several supposed new 
snceies of Cynips, with remarks on the formation of cer- 
tain Galls: Contributions to the Natural History of the Cy- 
nipidfe of the United States; On Dimorphism in the Hyme- 
nopterous genus Cynips, with an Appendix, containing 
hints for a new classihcation of Cynipidse, including de- 
scriptions of several new species inhaoitinff the Oak-galls 
of Illinois; Deecription of a new species of Masaris, from 
the Rocky Mountains; List of the North American spe- 
cies of Bombus and Apathus; On the North American 
species of the genus Nomada: On the North American 
species of several genus of Apidie. — 196 pages and 1 plate. 

Misoellaneoui. — Observations on certain North Amer - 
can Neuroptera, with descriptions of new species; He- 
niipieiological Contributions; Orihopterological Contri- 
butions.—! 30 pages. 

YOLUHE THBEE 

Contains 708 pages and 6 plates, vijt: 
Coleoptera. — Descriptions of new species, 2 papers, 12 
pagps. 

Leii^optera. — North American Micro Lepidoptera : 
De8«'»- ft on of the female of Argynnis Diana: Notes on 
the Argynnides of California: Descrijition of a new genus 
and species of North American Noctuina; Descriptions of 



North American Lepidoptera, 3 papers ; List of a colleo- 
tion of Lepidoptera Heterocera Uken near Williamstown. 
Mass. J Notes on certain species of North American Lepi! 
doptera,- List of Diurnal Lepidoptera, found in the viii- 
nity of Cleveland, Ohio; Notes on some of the Diurnal 
Lepidoptera of the State of New York, with descriptions 
of their larvsB and chrysalides; Notes on some Sphinffida, 
with descriptions of their larvsB and pup»; SynopSis of 
the Bombvcid« of the United States. 2 iwpers,- Dewrip- 
tiona of three new species of Limacodes; Notes upon 
iLxotic Lepidoptera. with descriptions of some new species. 
—278 pages and 6 plates. ^ 

Hymenoptera.— Descriptions of several new species of 
Cynips and a new species of Diastrophus; On the North 
American species of the genus Osmia; Descriptions of se- 
yeral new species of North American ApidJe; Descrip- 
tions of North American Hymenoptera, 2 papers: l)e- 
scriptions of two new genera of North American Ichnea- 
monidsB: Descriptions of two new species of Masans: 
Notes on TenthredinidsB, with descriptions of new spe- 
cies.--200 pages. *^ 

Diptera.— Description of several new North American 
Ctenophorae; On Diptera inhabiting galls of certain spe- 
cies or Willow.--I07 pages. 

Mifoellaneons.— On the pupa of B«tisca; On certain 
Lntoraoiogical Speculations of the New England School 
of Naturalists; On Phytophagic Varieties and Phytopha- 
gic bpecies.— 77 pages. 

YOLUICX Foim 

Contains 506 pages and 3 plates, vis : 

Coleoptera.— Descriptions of new species of North Ame- 
rican Coleoptera: Compiled descriptions of North Ame- 
rican Staphylinidae.— 3» pages. 

Lepidoptera.— Descriptions of three new species of Ca- 
nadian Nocturnal Lepidoptera: Description of a new spe- 
cies of Cuban Lepidoptera; Description of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera, found within the limits of the United SUtes 
and British America, No. 4 ; Notes upon Papilio aete- 
rias and Saturnia prometheus hermaphrodites; On the 
Synonymy of Parathyris Angelica, Grote; Descriptions 
ot North American Lepidoptera, Na 6; Description of a 
new species of Citheronia, and remarks on Anisota rubi- 
cunda: Lepidopterological Notes and Descriptions, No. 1; 
Observations on some American Pierinss. — 44 pacres and 
3 plates. ' ^ 

nymonoptera.— On the Hvmenoptera of Cuba; Cata- 
logue ot Hymenoptera from Colorado Territory; Descrip- 
tions of new species of Mutilla from California; Contri- 
butions to the Natural History of the Cynipidse of the 
United Sutes and of their Galls. Art. 4.-391 pages. 

*^Ptera.— Descriptions of some new genera and species 
of North American Limnobina, Part 1— 18 pages. 

Kemroptera. — Description of the imago and larva of a 
new species of Chrysopa. — 5 pages. 

VOLUME FIVE, 
Part I, contains 150 pages and 2 plates, viz:— Coleop- 
tera: On some new species of Pstlaphidoe.— Lepidoptera: 
Revision of the hitherto known species of the g« uus Chi- 
onobas in North America; Notes on Cuban Sphingid®; 
Description of a new si)ecies of Limenitis North Ameri- 
can Micro-Lepidoptera.— Hymenoptera: Monograph of 
the Philanthidee of North America. 

Part II (concluding the volume,) is now in press, and 
will soon be n^ady for distribution. 
^£r Only a few copies left of Volumes 1, 8, S and 4. 
Price per votumef $4. 
Address 

E. T. CRESSON, Cor, S^r, 

Ho. 618 Sonth Tliirteenth 8t» 

y<^ PkUcuUlphict, 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 26, 1866. 

^T* SPECIAL ironcE.-ae^ 

When the Publication Committee of the Ento- 
mological Society first discussed the propriety of 
isftuidg a practical Journal of Entomology, the ques- 
tion was debated whether a sub.scription price should 
be charged. Anticipating a limited circulation, and 
intending to devote a certain space for advertise- 
ments, the Committee reasoned that the journal 
would, by the receipts thus obtained, be self-sus- 
taining, and should therefore be gratuitously circu- 
lated for the public good. 

Under the laws of the I'nited States, publications 
for which no charge is made are rated as circulars, 
and postage must be paid in advance of carriage; 
hence the rule adopted by the Committee for sub- 
scribers to forward the postage when sending their 
applications. This has been, as our readers are 
aware, th« only diarge exacted from them^ and of 
course no benefit has accrued to the Society from 
such receipt^?. 

From the beginning of the ont^jrprize, we have 
been reputedly urged by many of our subscribers 
to make an annual charge for onr paper, Thc^ chief 



reason advanced by them is, that the information 
we give our readers, from time to time, is valuable, 
and should be paid for. This is a conclusive argu- 
ment, but our plan, originally, was to disseminate 
a practical knowledge of Entomology among Agri- 
culturists *• without fee or reward." 

To a limited extent we can do this, but so rapidly, 
and, we must confess, unexpcjtodly, has the circu- 
lation of our paper increased, that we find the ex- 
penses of our present issue to exceed considerably 
the receipt*? from advertisements, and thus entail a 
lofls to be met out of the treasury of the Society. 

To meet this increasing demand, without en- 
croaching upon the funds of the Sooi'^ty — whfeh 
are devoted to other purposes — the Committee feel 
that everyone of our readers will agree with them, 
that, under the circumstances, a small »tnnual charge 
is proper. We therefore announce that all new 
subscribers must remit fifty cents for one year's 
subscription. 

Our contract with all subscribers made under the 
terms heretofore published, will be carried out; but 
upon the expiration of their year (in September 
next), must remit fifty cents, to continue their sub- 
scriptions. 

This small charge will barely cover the cost of 
the white paper used, but will enable us to meet 
the increasing demand. We ask all our readers to 
co-operate with us in extending the usefulness of 
our paper by securing as many subscribers in their 
vicinity as they can. 

I^^Last month's number contained twelve pages. 
The present number is of the same size, and under 
our new arrangement we hope to be able soon to 
isg»e sixteen pages. 
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ANSWEBS TO GOBRESPONDENTS. 



M. 8. Hill, Ohio. — The numerous white egg-like bodies, i 
about one-eighth of an inch long, attached to the alco- i 
holic specimen of the common Tomato-worm which you 
transmit, are not eggs but the cocoons of small Ichneu- ' 
mon-flres, belonj^ing to the genus Microgasier, Their his- 
tory is briefly this. The mother-fly punctures the body j 
of the young Tomato- worm and deposits therein a num- | 
her of eggs. These eggs hatch out into litlle footless mag- ' 
gotfi, and feed on the internal substance of the larra till 
they have attained their full growth, when they bore | 
their way out and spin, each one for itself, a silken co- i 
coon on the external surface of the now half-killed larva. ; 
In three or four weeks afterwards the perfect ichneumon- , 
fly emerges from the cocoon, couples, and repeats the | 
same operation in other larvee. In Harris's Injurious In^ 
sects (p. 327) vou will find a wood-cut of another kind of | 
larva which has been attacked in the same manner, and . 
of the perfect flv that is parasitic on it; and I have aspe- I 
cimen in my collection that is so completely covered by the 

Earasitic cocoons, that no part of it can be seen but the 
ead and the anal horn. It is a very common thing also 
to see diflferent kinds of "span-worms" walking about 
with four or five of these parasitic cocoons attached to 
their bodies. In some of the specimens you send, the 
Microgaster is in the pupa state, and of a blackish color; 
in the rest it is still in the larva state and of a whitish 
color. If you had not immersed them in alcohol, they 
would have almost all changed in a few weeks into small, 
black flies. 

The mass of similar egg-like bodies, which you found 
attached to a stem of grass, is nothing but the empty 
cocoons of a Microgaster, which had deserted the body 
of the infested larva before spinning up. In the Trans- 
actions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society I have 
described and figured a species which behaves in this 
manner towards the common Army-worm. (Vol. IV. p. 
367 Microgaster militaris.) Certain species, before spin- 
ning their cocoons, unite all together in first spinning a 
mass of cottony, flossy matter by way of external protec- 
tion; and this is the case with the Parasite of the Army- 
worm that has just been referred to. They are very com- 
mon and abundant insects, and »"> of infinite service by 
checking the undue multiplication of plant-feeding larvae. 

B. D. w. 

Tlioi. E. Payne, Iowa. — You send a thin, gauzy cocoon, 
about an inch long, with a large mass of whiteeggs attached i 
to it externally, and glued together by a white foam-like I 
substance. You found it, you say, fastened to the dead 
leaf of a pear-tree, and similar ones on apple-trees. It is 
the cocoon and eggs of Orgyia ieucostigma, &yery common 
moth which lays its eggs, not only on fruit-trees, but on 
a ^reat variety of forest-trees. The female moth has no- 
thing but the merest rudiments of wings — as if also the 
case with the notorious Canker-worm — and always lays 
her eggs on the cocoon in which she emerged from tne 
pupa state. The male moth has full-sised wings, and is 
therefore able to fly round in search of the female. The 
larva is one of the most beautiful objects in nature, and 
has a coral-red head and long pencils of black tufted 
harirs before and behind. You will find colored figures of 
the larva, of both sexes of the moth, and of the cocoon 
and eggs, in Harris's Inj, Ins,, PI. 7, fig. 1 — 5. b, d. w. 

0. Cook, Mass. — What you take for a "package of eggs," 
one of which packages happened to be attached to the 
eggs that produce the common> apple-tree caterpillar, are 
not eggs but cocoons. From a very similar mass of co- 
coons we have bred a rather rare species of Microgaster, 
and yours undoubtedly belong eitner to that or some 
other species of that genus, which is a very extensive one 
and/comprises very numerous groups. They are all pa- 
rasitic insects, belouging to a sub-division of the great 
family of /cAn»<mon-nies, called Bi'aconidcs; and instead 
of destroying them, you should cherish them as the very 
apple of your eye. But for the diflferent kinds of lehneu- 
mon-flies, leaf-eating insects would soon increase to such 
a prodigious amount, as to devour every green thing on 
the face of the earth. 

As to the '^ little cocoons which you find in Urge num- 
bers on your apple-trees," either you failed to send any, 
or they have by some accident been lost or mislaid. 
There is nothing to be seen now in your package, but two 
of the well-known masses of eggs that produce the com- 



mon caterpillar, and the mass of cocoons above spoken 
of. Please send more, and we will endeavor to tell you 
what they are. As you say they occur in large numbers, 
send plenty of specimens. 

Geo. S. Braokott, Maine. — The common "caterpillar** 
of the apple tree occufs on several forest-trees, as well as 
the cultivated apple and cherry tree and the wild cherry, 
plum and crab. We have freouently noticed them on 
willows, and Dr. Fitch found them on witch hazel and 
poplar. You say that you found a belt of the egg on a 
twig of yellow birch. When, as in 1805, these catepillars 
are so exorbitantly numerous as to strip the trees which 
they usually inhabit, they then disperse and seem to feed 
almost indiscrimately upon any tree that comes handy^ 
to them. 

You are quite right in regard to the specimen sent It 
is the pupa of the common ** caterpillar " of the apple- 
tree, which has been parasitically infested by two or three 
Tbc/itna- flies, that have constructed their cocoons (pupa- 
ria) inside its body. Tachina is a family of two-winged 
Flies (Diptera), many species of which closely resenible 
House-flies and Flesh-flies, but may be distinguished by 
the bristle of their antennse being smooth and not fea- 
thered. Their cocoons (puparia) are not spun out of silk, 
as are those of the /(^neumon-flies, but are composed of 
the dried-up and shrunken skin of the larva, and are 
generally of a shining mahogany color with the joints in 
the body of ike larva still plainly perceptible. The larvss 
found inside one of these Tachina cocoons are, as you 
rightly suppose, parasites upon the parasite, and many 
similar cases have been recorded by authors. As they 
have spun cocoons, they probably belong to the ProctO" 
trupes and not to the Chatcis family; but it is impossible, 
without rearing the perfect insect, to say to what species 
or even to what genus they appertain, and we mav make 
the same observation with regard to the l>ichina fly. 

Authors have generally supposed that while the primary 
piu'asitio larva is still feeding inside the body of its victim, 
it is punctured by the secondary parasitic fly, and has one 
or more eggs deposited in its own body, which afterwards 
hatch out and gradually destroy it. Certain facts with 
which we have been acqainted seem to be explainable 
only on that hypothesis; but Dr. Fitch infers that it is 
only after the primary parasite has issued from the body 
of its victim that it is punctured by the secondary para- 
site. Very possibly this may be the case sometimes, and 
sometimes the former supposition may be the correct one. 

Wm. A. Woodward, N. Y.— The twig from a peach -treo 
which you send contains the eg^s of some Homopterous 
Inject, perhaps a Cicada, or, as it is commonly called, a 
"Locust" Without breeding the insect from the egg, it 
is impossible to speak with more precision, as the eggs of 
the whole group resemble one another very closely. 
Their size is the only reason we have for supposing them 
to be the eggs of some species or other of Cicada,. They 
are not the eggs of the "17-year" Cicada, because those 
are said to be deposited in a double row, and yours are in 
a single row. 



The Tarious sorts of grain are, from the mo- 
meDt when as seed they are committed to the earth, 
till they have attained their perfect maturity, ex- 
posed to the attacks of various sorts of insects. The 
farmer, who is entitled to expect a plentiful crop 
from the soil and favourable weather, often finds his 
hopes disappointed, without being able to guess at 
the cause. An insect, which escapes his notice 
from its minute size, as well as from the difficulty 
of finding out its abode, is at work destroying the 
fruit of his labours. The agriculturist, who is un- 
acquainted with the economy of insects, seeks in 
vain for the author of this destruction, and not un- 
frequently attributes it to creatures which, in reality, 
are nis benefactors. Thus it happens that many 
birds are scared away from our fields, whose prin- 
cipal nourishment consists in insects; and that 
moles, which live entirely on the larvse of insects 
lying in the ground, are hunted out and destroyed. 
^xSiar, Digitizea Dy VJ wv>r^| - 
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[From the Jonrnal of Commerce.] 
Apple-tree Borere. 

The Practical EntomoioyUt^ published gratui- 
tously, at Philadelphia, is, so far, worthy of high 
commendation. It contains a great deal of just the 
kind of information which farmers, horticulturists 
and nurserymen need, without any mark of selfish 
motives. We hope it may receive such encourage- 
ment, by advertisements or contributions, as will 
enable it to enlarge; for it is too small for a monthly 
devoted to so important a science. The last num- 
ber is occupied by a treatise upon borers, by Benj. 
D. Walsh, of Illinois. His account of the species 
of apple-tree borer which is most common in the 
Eastern and Middle States {Saperda bivittata)^ b 
the best which we have seen. Nevertheless, our 
familiarity with this pest warrants us in taking ex- 
ception to one or two statements. We have literally 
seen thousands of them; while Mr. Walsh says it 
is the Buprestis borer ( Chri/sobotkns/emorata) that 
prevails in the Mississippi valley, and the other spe- 
cies does not exist in his neighborhood. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the slight errors into which 
we think he has fiillen, are copied from others whose 
accuracy is not equal to his own. 

We do not believe that the larva, " as it approach- 
es maturity, strikes off into the heart wood." On 
the contrary, its movements seem to be confined to 
the sap wood unless there be some particular reason 
for leaving it. In small trunks or roots, it does not 
get room enough without encroaching upon the 
heart ; and, when crowded out from one side of a 
tree, by the holes of its neighbors or predecessors, 
or by the occurrence of dead wood, it may strike 
through the heart to another location. Its last and 
largest cavern must be excavated near the bark, as 
otherwise the beetle into which it changes would be 
unable to escape. 

We do not think that this borer ever opens a hole, 
" in order to get rid of his castings." We have 
found them, in every stage of their existence, with- 
out any opening whatever to the outer air. They 
crowd certain parts of their excavations with chips. 
We opine that, where the covering is thin, cracks 
are opened by the swelling of these chips when 
moistened. They seldom occur except at the time 
of sap rising in early spring. We may allow, in- 
deed, that, when these cracks have once been formed, 
fresh chips are often forced out at them, but they 
are evident rents and not gnawed holes. The hole 
at which the beetle escapes is readily distinguished 
from them by being higher up the trunk and cir- 
cular, as if made by a small bullet. There can be 
no more absurd truism than was uttered at one of 
ihe meetings of the American Institute Farmers' 
Club, to the effect that it is as well to plug these 
holes up as to cut them open. Of course, after the 
horse is stolen, it does just as niveh good to tie up 
the halter as to lock the stable door. 

Rkmarks, by B. D. W.— The author of the above 
is correct in surmising that T have no personal ao- 
<|naiBtanoe with the habits of the Two-striped Borer. 



But Dr. Fitch, who is well acquainted with this in: 
sect, asserts as follows of its larva : — 

It takes up its abode in the sapwood, feeding 
upon and consuming the softwood, hereby forming 
a smooth round fiat cavity, the size of a dollar or 
larger, immediately under the bark. It keeps its 
burrow clean by pushing its excrement out of a 
small crevice or opening through the bark, which 
it makes at the lower part of its burrow, and if this 
orifice becomes clogged up it opens another. This 
excrement resembles new fine saw-dust, and enables 
us readily to detect the presence of the worm by 
the little heap of this substance which is accumu- 
lated on the ground. * ♦ * When the worm is 
half-grown or more it gnaws a cylindrical retreat 
for itself upwards in the solid heartwood of the tree. 
This hole runs slightly inwards, towards the centre 
of the tree, and then outwards, so that when it is 
completed its upper end is perforated through the 
sapwood and is only covered by the bark. {N, Y, 
Reports, I. pp. 14---5.) 

Subsequently Dr. Fitch modified the above state- 
ment, so far as regards the larva's opening a hole 
for itself in early life in order to get rid of its cast- 
' ings, as follows : — 

j The cavity [under the bark] is almost invariably 
* found stuffed full and densely packed with the saw- 
! dust like castings or chips of the worm, a small 
I quantity of which is commonly protruded to the 
i outside of the bark, sometimes through a natural 
j crack formed by the bark becoming dead, dry and 
! contracted, sometimes through one or more small 
I orifices which appear to be gnawed by the worm. 
I But I have met with many instances where none of 
j this powder was protruded, the blackened and 
I slightly depressed surface of the bark being the 
! only indication of the mischief that was going on 
' beneath. {N, Y. ReporU, II. pp. '1 — 5.) 

From what I know of the habits of allied insects, 

I I incline to believe that the Journal of Commerce 

I is right in asserting that this larva never purposely 

! opens a hole in order to get rid of its castings, and 

that Dr. Fitch is right in asserting that, in the 

latter part of its larva life, it bores into the solid 

heart-wood. 

■ » ■■ 

THE OHIVCH Bir0. 

An article appeared some time ago in the Wau- 
kegan (111.) Gazette, from the pen of D. H. Sher- 
man, of that place, claiming that he had made a 
discovery by which farmers, if they but followed 
his advice, could readily protect their grain from 
the Chinch Bug. The discovery was, that ihe eggs 
were deposited by the parent bug in the " fuzzy " 
or blossom end of the kernels of grain, and conse- 
quently, by properly manipulating the seed and de- 
stroying the eggs, the future ravages of the bug 
would be prevented. To those who knew anything^ 
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about the habit« of the insect, the idea appeared wheat kerueb, I deem it quite iiiinceesgary w) t.) 
absurd enough, and it was generally unnoticed. ; waste time and space. The rtiitiple truth is prot^f 
The article has, however, been extensively copied enough, and to make assurance doubly sure I will 
without remarks, not only by some political papers, state, that by request, Mr. Sherman sent me sonie 
but by many of the widely circulated Agricultural ' of the wheat said to be infested with the eggs, and 
journals in the country, and I feel constrained to after thoroughly examining every grain with a pow- 
rectify any impression that the readers of the I*rac- erful microscope, and after submitting them to 
tical Entomologist may have derived from it. others for examination, we have concluded that Mr. 

This is the more necessary since the article in S. must have been laboring under a delusion, for no 
question must be cjuite plausible to those unac *race of eggs of any kind, or of anything that had 
quainted with the insect, and also because it was t^o remotest semblance thereto, was to be found ; 
observed by reliable persons that the Chinch Bug, therefore, without advising farmers to discontinoe 
in many parts of this State, was quite scarce late steeping their grain in brine or other solutions, (for 
last Fall, and that comparatively few went into i ^^^V doubtless give the young plants a vigorous 
winter quarters to hybernate. In some sections start) let tliem understand clearly, that they do not 
also there has been but little snow, and the winter ^^^1 any Chinch Bugs by the operation, and they 
has been unfavorable to the bugs, and should the »^io"W therefore rather rely on the more sensible 
weather also prove unfavorable to their increase ^^^^ o^ burning all the grass, cornstalks, weeds, 
next summer, and the grain bo free from their ra- , «*«- on and around their fields, before the ground 
vages, the result would be immediately attributed ' ^'s thawed out, and of rolling the ground when the 
to the destruction of the eggs in the seed wheat by K'"*'" is in. 
those who soaked their grain in whatever mixture 
with the expectation of such a result, and the asser- 
tion of Mr. Sherman would thus gaiu a credence 
whieh might require years to eradicate. 

By a few plain facts, therefore, I intend briefly 
to prove the falsity of this assertion. Mr. Sherman 
tells me he thinks he has a perfect right to advance 
this theori/. In Natural History there should be 
no theory, for it is a study of observation, and the 
little history of each individual animal is a fact 
rather than a theory. 



C. V. RILEY. 



Chk Aoo, III., March 5, ISOfi. 



BLACK-KKOT. 

I BY BKXJ. D. WALgir, M. A. 

; What is Black-knot ? It is a black, puffy, irre- 
. gular swelling on the twigs and smaller limbs of 
> Plum and Cherry' trees, and, in one instance that 
came under my personal observation, of Peach-trees. 
: making its first appearance in the latitude of New 
I York early in June and attaining its full growth by 
That of the Chinch Bug | the end of July. Usually a tree that is attacked in 



may be set forth as follows : In Spring, when the 
grain has started, those which have hybernated sally 
out into the fields aod attach ih&r eggs to the roots 
of the young grain wherever they find crevices and 
uneven surfaces whidi aSord access to them. These 
eggs are yellow, and not so extremely small but 



tbis manner is afiected worse and worse every year 
until it is finally killed, and wherever one tree of a 
group is affected, the malady usually spreads to theio 
all in process of time. In 1865 whole Cherry or- , 
chards were destroyed in Western New York by 
this disease, and I have myself seen matty groups 



what they may be readily seen with a little scrutiny. I of wiW Plum trees in Illinois that were gradually 



As they mature and the young bug is about to hatch, 
they acquire a deeper yellow or reddish tinge, and 
presently the little red fellow escapes, and in course 
ef time becomes a perfect insect. They then pair 
and provide for another generation ^ whieh attains 



perishing by it ; but in Southern Ohio, as I was 
told some years ago by the well-known pomologist^ 
Dr. Warder, the Black- knot is never met with. In 
the Eastern States it has been observed for time 
immemorial, and various contradictory opinions hare 



its full growth as Winter approaches, and soem seeks i been broached as to its real nature and origin, 
its Winter quarters. Thus there are two genera- ' In 1865 I watched the Black-knot carefully 
tions here, although in a mora southern laititude, ' through all its stages, from its earliest commenee- 
where the Summer season is longer, thwe may be | ment to its complete maturity, experinenting at tke 
three or four. same tiiae on numerous speeimens eollected week 

This i» the simple history of the Chinch Bug, as after week, so as to ascertain what insects bred in it. 
all wh^have ob^rved it know full weU,.and although The praetioal conclusion I have arrived at is simply 
Ihie communication nugkt be greatly extended with this : — 1/ the dise^ed twtgt are aU cut off ami de^ 
furthei: iy9Q»£ that theeg^ are net ife^isd in* the j Mrc^d ^mi^ m Jfify m </m luHtmdr nf iVew Vt>rki 
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or a little earlier or later according to the latitude^ 
taking care to cxU a few inches below the affected 
part^ the Black'knot can he checked and probably 
entirely eradicated ; hut if this operation is delayed 
till August, it will be of no benejit wJuttcver, Heuce 
we can easily account for a circumstaDce which has 
puzzled many men wonderfully, viz : that cutting 
oflf and burning the diseased twigs is pronounced 
by some to be a sovereign remedy and by others to 
be a delusive humbug. Those that do this early 
enough, find it effectual; those that delay it till too 
late, find it of no use. 

This perhaps will be sufiicient for some few im- 
patient souls, who take everything upon trust that 
they see in print, and care nothing about the ra- 
tionale of a mode of treatment, so long as it be prac- 
tically available. But for the benefit of that large 
class of intelligent Agriculturists, who have been 
deluded by too many quack prescriptions to place 
much faith in any man's ipse dijcit^&nd who in any 
case like to understand the principle of a remedy 
before they apply it, I subjoin a full account of all 
that is at present known on this subject, and of the 
different theories respecting it entertained by differ- 
ent writers. There exista an American edition of 
Euclid's *' Elements of Geometry," with all the de- 
monstrations omitted bodily. Those whose tast^ 
lies that way, and who prefer assertion unaccompa- 
nied by proof, can skip the rest of this article. 

Three radically different theories have been 
broached as to the nature and origin of Black-knot : 
1st, that it is a mere disease of the tree like the 
cancer or the gout in the human race, which is the 
view maintained by Dr. Fitch, the State Entomolo- 
gist of New York ; 2w(/, that it is what naturalists 
term a " gall," produced by some unknown insect 
depositing its egg in the twig — ^just as the well- 
known "oak-apples" are produced by a Gall-fly 
( ^V^'jPO depositing its egg in the bud of the oak — 
which is the opinion that I myself formerly held 
and maintained, before I had fully examined into 
the subject; {Froc. Ent Soc, Phil, III. pp. 613— 
618;) and 3rr/, that it is what Botanists term an 
Epiphytous Fungus, growing on the tree as a mush- 
room or toad-stool grows on the ground, which is the 
opinion of the botanist Schweinitz, and which has 
recently been re-asserted by Mr. Glover, the Ento- 
mologist of the Bureau of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, though without adducing any proof of the fact. 
(Agric. Rep. 1863, p. 572.) This last is the opinion 
which, upon full enquiry, J have now adopted. 

Before discussing these theories, the facts arrived 
at by myself in the summer of 18G5 must first be 



briefly noticed. It should be premised that the old, 
dry Black-knot remains on the tree for many years, 
and that the place to look for new Black-knot is on 
such trees as have been already attacked and are 
loaded with old Black-knot, without being as yet 
completely killed by it. 

\sf. By the middle of June the new Black-knot 
is pretty well developed, and may then be readily 
distinguished from the old by its dull, opaque, 
brown-black color, while the old is coal-black and 
more or less glossy. When cut into, it is found to 
be fleshy inside, like an apple, but not juicy, and of 
a pale greenish-yellow color, with fibres radiating 
from the axis of the twig, while the old Black-knot 
is internally hard and ^oody, and of a reddish-brown 
or rust-red color. The brown-black color of the 
external surface is retained till the last week in 
July, when the surface of the new Black-knot be- 
comes gradually covered all over with little, coal- 
black, hemispherical plates, about the size of the 
head of a pin, each of which is a distinct fungus, 
named long ago by Schweinitz " Sphaeria morbosa." 
Even on the old Black -knot this fungus may be rea- 
dily seen, at any time of the year, covering its en- 
tire surface. So far I have added little to the in- 
formation already published on this subject, except 
by the specification of dates. But in addition to 
these facts, I discovered that about the last of July 
or the first week in August, there grows from each 
fungus on the surface of the Black-knot a little cy- 
lindrical filament about one-eighth of an inch long, 
which no doubt bears the seed or " spores" as they are 
technically termed of the fungus, and that these fila- 
ments very shortly afterwards fall off and disappear, 
leaving behind them the hemispherical plates, which 
alone had been hitherto noticed by the Botanists. 
In another Epiphytous fungus, which grows com- 
monly and abundantly in Illinois on the Red Cedar, 
but which differs from the Black-knot in being at- 
tached to the twig by a very short stalk or pedun- 
cle, and in being roundish and externally of a red%. 
dish-brown color instead of elongate and black, there 
is a precisely similar phenomenon; except that the 
plates and filaments are very much larger, and that 
each filament when it falls off leaves a ragged scar 
behind it. In a single specimen of Black-knot no- 
ticed August Gth, I discovered that the filaments 
not only covered the entire surface of the Black- 
knot itself, except where a few of them had already 
fallen off, but that they were thinly studded over 
the twig for an inch or two above and below the 
swollen black part; thus proving that the fungus 
sometimes extends rather further than on a cursory 
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view it would appear to do. Towards the middle 
of August, the new Black-knot, having perfected 
its seed, gradually dries up and becomes internally 
of a reddish-brown color. In other words, like so 
many other annual plants, it dies shortly after it 
has perfected its seed, just as a stalk of wheat or of 
corn dies shortly after the grain is ripe. 

2nd, During the months of June and July I col- 
lected from time to time very numerous specimens of 
Black-knot, some of which I cut into to see what 
larvaa they contained, and some I preserved to see 
what perfect insects could be bred from them. 
Besides seven specimens of the common " Curculio," 
which many persons had previously bred from 
Black-knot, I bred for the first time therefrom no 
less than five distinct species of insects,* none of 
which can be considered as gall-makers, but not a 
single true gall-maker; and I can confirm Dr. Fitch's 
assertion, that some specimens are wholly free from 
larvae of any kind when cut into. 

We will now take up in order the three different 
theories respecting the nature and origin of Black- 
knot, which, as already stated, have been maintained 
by different writers. 

1st. That Black-knot i$ a mere disease like the 
cancer. — Dr. Fitch, who maintains this opinion, 
allows that the black granules found on the Black- 
knot are a true fungus, '* that the surface of these 
excrescences, when mature, is always covered with 
this plant," and that "this plant never grows, or at 
least has never been found, in any other situation." 
(Address N. Y. State Agr. Soc. 1860, p. 21.) 
Yet, in support of his peculiar opinion, he argues 
as follows : — " What is a fungus ? To express it in 
familiar language, it is a body which grows and 
forms its own substance, distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the body in which it takes root and from 
which it draws its sustenance. Now these Black- 
knots are not such a growth. They are merely a 
change in the texture of the natural parts of the 



*July 21, Ceratopogon — (determined by Osten Sacken.) — 
Aug. 23, Cecidomyia {dipiosia) sepfem-mactilata "Walsh, (also 
iDquilinous in a Willow-gall.) — Aug. 25— Sept. 27, three 
distinct new species of Hedyat (Microlepidoptera) ex- 
panding .35 — .40 inch. — July 22 — Sept. 24, Conotracheius 
nenuphar (" Curculio/') I strongly suspect that Sigaiphus 
curculionig Fitch is parasitic, not as Dr. Fitch supposes 
upon the *• Curculio," but upon some of the minute moths 
that inhabit the Black-knot, because I have bred other 
Cryptogastrous Tchneumon-fliee from Willow-galls, in 
which small moths, including two distinct new species of 
Medya described by I>r. Clemens, are very commonly in- 
quilinous, and the authors of which, being Cecidomyia, 
could not have been infested by an Ichnenraon-fly. For, 
fio far as my experience extends, Cecidomyia is infested 
only by Chalcidida: and Proctotrupid(£. 



limb." {Ihtd. p. 22.) According to this defini- 
tion of the term " fungus," what is commonly called 
"mould" in a loaf of stale bread is not a fungus, 
because it is not "distinct from and independent of 
the body in which it takes root;" and on the other 
hand, an apple or a peach must be a true fungus, 
because it is " distinct from and independent of" 
the apple-tree or the peach-tree. But leaving the 
Botanists to settle the validity of this definition, 
surely if, as Dr. Fitch concedes, the Black-knot and 
the fungus are always found in company and never 
by themselves, the one must be part and parcel of 
the other; otherwise we might naturally expect, if 
not to find the fungus without the Black-knot, at 
all events to find occasionally the Black-knot with- 
out the fungus. In reality a Black-knot is an as- 
semblage of funguses, just as a tree is an assemblage 
of buds; and just as each Black-knot fungus is a 
distinct individual, so many Botanists are of opinion 
that each bud in a tree is a distinct individual, the 
tree itself being merely the stock upon which the 
individual buds grow, as the Black-knot is the stock 
upon which the individual funguses grow. 

2nd. That Bhick-knot is a gall. — As already 
stated, there is no true gall-making insect that in- 
habits the Black-knot, so far as I can discover on 
the fullest and most extensive investigation that I 
have been able to give to the subject. The minute 
holes, commonly found in the old dry Black-knot, 
which are too large either for the "Curculio" or 
for the small moths bred by myself from Black -knot, 
are of a suitable size for either of the two Dipterous 
insects which I have enumerated in a note as bred 
by myself from Black-knot. Consequently the ar- 
gument which I based upon the existence of these 
minute holes {Froc. Ent. Soc. mi. III. p. 614) falls 
to the ground ; and although I found on one occa- 
sion the larva of a Gall-gnat embedded in a cell in 
a Black-knot, yet this was most probably that of the 
Guest Gall-gnat which I actually bred from Black- 
knot, as stated in the note, and not of a true gall- 
making Gall-gnat. 

^rd. That Black-knot is ajttngvs. — Just as Dr. 
I Fitch, having proved to his own satisfaction that 
I Black-knot is neither a gall nor a fungus, infers by 
the method of exhaustion that it must be a disease; 
so, having proved that it is neither a disease nor a 
gall, we may infer by the method of exhaustion that 
I it must be a fungus, or rather an assemblage of fun- 
guses. In confirmation of this theory may be ad- 
duced the very remarkable analogies, between the 
structure of the Black-knot and that of the fungus 
described above as occurring on Red Cedar. That 
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this last is really and truly a fuogus and not a gall, 
is shown by the fact, that is scarcely ever inhabited 
by insects; for out of hundreds of specimens that I 
have cut into, both green and dry, not more than 
two or three contained the larvae of moths, but 
one contained what was probably the larva of an 
ichneumon-fly, and all the rest were perfectly solid 
and unbored. On the other hand, Black-knot is 
so infested by insects, that it is almost impossible to 
find a mature specimen that is not all bored up by 
them. The cause of this remarkable difference may 
be attributed to the well-known repugnance of 
almost all kinds of insects for Red Cedar. 

If, then, Black-knot is a Fungus, and if, as I 
think I have shown, it is an annual plant propaga- 
ting itself by seed or the so-called '' spores," and 
the "spores" make their appearance about the end 
of July in latitude 41° 30', then it must be obvious 
that if all the Black-knot on a particular tree is cut 
off and destroyed in the fore-part of July in latitude 
41*^ 40', or a little earlier or later as you go further 
south or further north, an effectual stop will be put 
to its further propagation. It is true that the 
"spores" are in the form of an impalpable powder, 
so that they may be carried some considerable dis- 
tance from other infected trees by the wind; and it 
may possibly be further true, that cert«iin "spores " 
may lie dormant in the bark for over a year, as the 
seeds of weeds will often lie dormant in the ground 
for over a year. Still, witli all these possible draw- 
backs, I have little doubt that the above remedy 
will, as a general rule, if applied according to direc- 
tions, be found effectual. 

I have only, in conclusion, to apologize to Mes- 
sieurs the Botanists for stealing their thunder by 
writing about a fungus. The truth of the matter 
is, that I really did for a long time mistake a Fun- 
gus for a Gall. If, however, any Botanist requires 
further atonement than my humble apologies, he 
can in his turn mistake a Gall for a Fungus, and 
publish just as tedious an article as this in illustra- 
tion of its Natural History. 

Rock Island, III., March 6, 186(J. 
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nal for the Farm and Family, published oy S. D. Harris 
A W. B. Fairchild, Cleveland, Ohio, at 50 cents a year. 

Prairir Farmer — Areliable weekly journal, that should 
be read by every farmer in the ereat West. It is pub- 
lished by Emery A Co., Chicago, 111., at ^2 a year. 

Wkstkrx Rcral — A very good weekly journal for the 
Farm and Fireside, published by 11. N. F. Lewis, Chi- 
cago, 111., and Detroit, Mich., at ^2.50 a year. 

WrscoxsiN Farmer — An excellent monthly magazine, 
published by W. B. Davis, (J. W. Hoyt, Editor), Madison, 
Wise, at $1 a year. 

Kaxsas Farmer — The journal of the State Agricultural 
Society, published monthly by J. S. Brown & Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas, at $1 a year. 

Afrh'ax Repository — Published monthly by the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, Washington, D. C, at 5^1 a 



year. 
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OXJH, 



ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 



• To Advertisers. — Advertisements of interest to tlie Farmer, Agriculturist and Horticultu- 
rist, are solicited for the purpose of defraying the cost of publishin;.; this Bulletin, which is circulated 
extensively throughout the country, thereby presenting a first-class medium for Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural advertisements. AilQerthnncnd^ inserted on reasonable (erins. 

fienb^ To OUR Readers. — We would be much obliged to any of our readers patronizing those who 
advertise in this paper, to mention in the letter sending orders, or for circulars, &c., that they had seen 
the advertisements in the Practical Entomologist; this will not only prove a satisfaction to the 
advertisers, but will secure us an advertising patronage, which will go far towards insuring the prompt 
issue of the paper. 



Lilt of Advertisert in preaent Hnmber. 

Bauoh a Sons, Xo. 20 jSiou^A Delaware Avenue, Philadel- 
pAia.— Raw Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 

J. Kxox, No. 727 Market Streety Philadelphia^ and Box 
155, Pittfiburg, Pa. — Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currents, Ac, Ac. Two ad- 
vertisements. 

Eli.waxgkr a Barry. Mount Hope Nurseries, BocheAler, 
N. Y. — Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

F. K. Pfioknix, Bloomington, Illinois. — General assort- 
ment of Standard and Dwarf Fruit, Ornamental and Nur- 
aory Stock. 

Graham, Ehlrw A Passmorf, No. 627 Market St, Phila- 
delphia. — Farm Implements, Seeds and Fertilizers. 

Wardkb, Mitchell A Co., Lagonda Agricultural Works, 
Springfield, Ohio. — Farm Machinery. 

G. E. A. F. W. Woodward, No. 37 Park Bow, New York, 
— Publishers of "The Horticulturist" 

Elliott A Shields, Bichmond, Virginia. — Publishers of 
"The Farmer.*' 

8. S. Mills A Co., No. 24 S. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.^ 
Publishers of "The Maryland Farmer." 

Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast, Maine. — Entomological Spe- 
cimens. 

Blake A WHimNOToy, N. W. comer of Chester and Maple 
Sts., Philadelphia. — Pental Instruments. 

Masox a Haulin, No. 274 Washington St.y Boston, and 
No. 596 Broadway, New York. — Cabinet Organs. 

Edward J. Evans A Co., Central Nurseries, York, Penn. 
— Fruits, Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

Gabriel Marc, Astoria, N. Y. — Grape Vines, Pear Trees, 
Hoses, Ac. 

Miller, Wood A Co., No. 15 Laight St., N. Fl— The He- 
rald of Health for 1866. 

Franklin Fire Insurance Co., iVo«. 435 and 437 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. — Insurance against Fire. 

H. A. Dreer, No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.— Voge- 
table, Grass and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, Asparagus 
Roots, Ac, Ac. 

C. B. Rogers, No. 133 Market St., Philadelphia.— Grass 
Seeds, Imported Seed Wheat and Seed Oats, Garden Seeds 
and Agricultural Implements. 

James Ridings, No. 1311 South St., Philadelphia.— DealeT 
in Insects of all Orders. 

Entomological Society of Philadelphia. — Proceedings 
of the Society. 



lOOQ -^CHARTER PE RPETU A L.— 1 OOQ 

n^A.3srK:iL.i3sr 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OP 

PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ON JANUABT 1, 1866, 

$2,506,851 96. 

Capital $400,000 00 

Accrued surplus 944,543 15 

Premiums 1,162,308 81 



UNSETTLED CLAIMS, 
$11,4«7 63. 

LOSSES PAID 



Charles N. Bancker, 
Tobias Wagner, 
Samuel Grant, 
George W. Richards, 
Isaac Lea, 



INCOME FOR 1866, 
$310,000. 

SIKCE 1829, 

OVER $5,000,000. 

Perpetual and Temporary Policies on Liberal Terms. 

DIRECTORS: 

Edward C. Dale, 
George Fales, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Fras. M. Lewis, M. D., 
Peter McCall. 
CHARLES N. BANCKER, President 
EDWARD C. DALE, Vice President. 
J. W. McAllister, secretary pro tem. 

OF TUK 

Entomologioal Society of Fhiladelpliia 

FOR isee. 

Containing Monogi-aphic Papers by eminent Entomologists, 
Proceedings of the Meetings of the Society, d-e. 
To be issued quarterly, in numbors containing about 
100 pages each, and illustrated with plates of new ai;d 
interesting Inaectd. 

SiTBscRii'TioN PuicK, $3, payable in advance on the re- 
ceipt of the first number. 

^'<&* Those wishing to subscribe will please forward 
their names as early as possiole. so thai ttie subscription 
list may be made up. Ad<lre8s 

E. T. CRESSON, Corresp. Secretary, 

618 S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
uigitizea Dy "kjxjkjwlk^ 
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Bznsroxi's 
SMALL FRUIT CATALOGUE 

FOIt 

SPRING OF 1866 

IS XOW ISSUKD, 

And will be sent to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 

It ooniaini descriptiong and illuntratioiis of the leudiog 
Yarieties of 

GRAPES, 



STRAWBERRIES, 



RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, &c.. &c. 

Select lists of Froite made up with great care. Letters 
from eminent Fruit Growers, «nd reports of various eom- 
. mitteet who hare visited our grounds, including the 
Report of the Ad Interim Committee of the Ohio Pomolo- 
gical Society, 18fi5, written by the President, Dr. John A. 
Warder, from which we extract : 

" Four tliines struck all the visitors as especially wor- 
thy of note : The modes of preparation and culture of the 
soil; the varieties under culture and trial; the wonder- 
fully abundant product of magnificent berries, and the 
excellent and successful mode of harvesting and market- 
ing the fruit — all of which may properly be introduced 
into this Report for the benefit of our fellow-members." 

Much valuable information on each of these points is | 
contained in this Report, and other parts of the Cata- 
logue. 



JUCTJNDA-OUR No. 700 STRAWBEEEY. 

After thorough trial, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that for Uniform and Large Size, Beauty of Form and 
Color, Enormous Yield, Long Continuance in Bearing, 
Great Profit, Health and Vigor of Plant, and other desira- 
ble qualities, this is the 

yf08T VALUABLE STRAWBERRY OF WHICH 
WE HAVE ANY KNOWLEDGE, 

See page 32 of "American Agriculturist," January No., 
1856, ana the New Edition of our Catalogue. 

J. KNOX, 

Box 165, Pittsburg Pcu 

WARDER, MITCHELL ~^C0., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

P1I.RM MACHINERY, 

Lagonda AgrictQtnral Works^ 

SPBIHeFIBLB, OHIO. 

We ofl^r the lollowing first-elass Implements : 
Xew York Self-raking Reaper and Mower. 

New York Hand-raking Reaper and Mower. 
Ne\c York Single Reapers. 

STAFFORD RIDING CULTIVATOR, 

With wroYight-iron Shanks and reversible Shovels. 
Improved Buckeye Older and Wine Mitt and Press. 



ORNAMENTAL TREES 

FOR SPRING OP 1866. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY 

Have the pleasure of ofi*ering for spring planting their 
usual large and well grown stock of 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS, 
BEDDING Pl/.4.VriS, including the splendid Jorge- 
leaved Cannas, Wigandia, Aralia, Cotocasia, drc. 

Each of these departments contain all of real value, old 
and new. 

The following Catalogues, which give fnll particulnrs^ 
will be sent pre-p«id upon the receipt of postage stamps^ 
as follows : No«. I and 2, ten cent» each ; No. .3, five eeii^*^ 
No. 4, three cents. 

No. 1. — A Bfescriptive and Illustrated Cfttalogiw of 
Fruite. 

No. 2. — A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Or- 
namental Trees, Shrubs, Roset, Ac, Ae., Ac. 

No. 3. — A Catalogue of Dahlias. Verbenss. Petunias, and 
select new Green-house and Bedding Plants, publi^hecl 
eyery spring. 

Nor 4. — A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 

ELLWANOSB ^ BABAT, 

MoiNT HoPK Nl RSRRIKS, 

Rochester, N. T. 

BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 

BLOOlOVGIOir, ILLINOIS. 

I4th Tear. 240 Acres. 8 Large Qreen-^ 
houseSi 7 of 100 feet each. 

' General Assortment of Standard and Dwarf Fruity 

Ornamental and Nursery Stock, 

Grspes and Small Ftuits—witb Kitatinny, Wilson '» 
j Eafriy, and Chrystal White Blackberry. 

Ofage Orange Plants and Seedv—Wholes^le and retail. 



I — Twenty acres, mostly mediimir and small 
sixes, just right for shipping. 

Ornamental T yi -Lwgr and sn^an ^izes. An exceP 
lent assortokent 



HBDBXHG ABD GBEEHHOTTSS PLAKTCk 

A magnificent stock, with very nearly all the i«te.^ ad- 
ditions, the Newl^vchuis-, Coleus (or Colci) Tritonwas, DbL 
Fig. Deutzia, New lloses, Sarah Howard Pin-k, Pychnosta- 
1 ohy» urtkHfoiius, Acjranthus or Iresene, A«., Ac Also* 
splendid stock of Dahlias, LiUes, Gladiolus, Tuberoses^ 
i Geraniuine (all ckasses), Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Chrysan- 
' then»un»s, Lantanfts, Phloxes, Paeonies, Salvias, Tree' 
, Carnations, the very latest and best Double Petunia Si* 
I Vincas. Also Azalcus, Camellias, Cftcti, Beconia, Calla- 
; diunMy Gai^e Jessamine or Gard»»ias. Also- Va«e, Basket 
I and G«rdien Plants, in great variety. 

Three Catalogues issued AnnnaUy^ 

1, D^cribtWe; 2, Whoiesale*; 3; Greenhoose, Beddiatg^ 
aiid JMisoellaneous. Will be sent for three ved stMNiips. 



AH Biaohinery nvade hy us is Warranted, 
cfliar, giving: latl descriptioiv. 



Send for Cir- 



Packing, carefully done. 



F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomittgfon^ Mr Lean Co., !?'• 
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NATIVE GRAPE VINES. 

STRONG AND VIGOROUS PLANTS. 

lONA, ISRAELLA, 
ADIRONDAC, 

ALLEN'S HYBRID, 
CREVELING, 
CONCORD, 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 

And other leading varieties. 

FEJ^H TREES. 

All the leading and best varieties on Pear and Quince 
Stocks, two to five years old. 

All the finest varieties of Hvbrid Perpetual Teas and 
Bourbons ; also, a select lot of new varieties selected in 
Europe last M.&y, when in bloom. Notice shall be given 
when they arrive. 

A NEW VALUABLE BEDDING PLANT. 

Iretin« Herbitii, or Aohyranthes Venehaffeltii, 

A beautiful, ornamental foliaged plant, having dark 
crimson leaves, with ribs and stem of a bri|[ht carmine. 
This plant will be found to excel the charming Amaran- 
thus Melancholicus Rubra, and the Coleus Verschafieltii 
us a bedding plant. $1 each, $9 per dozen. 

Send for Price List. 

▲f toria, N. Y. 

C. B. ROGERS, 

133 i^AJ£i,:^:Eirc ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PKALRR IK 

CLOVER, 

TIMOTHT. 

OECHAED, 

HEBD, and 

XXHTUOKT BLirS 

GSA88 SEED. 
IMPOBTEB SEED WHEAT, 
IXPOBTED SEED OATS, 
CAHABY, HEMP and BAPE SEED. 



CENTRAL NURSERIES, 



I The undersigned offer for Spring planting a 

CHOICE ASSOBTMSET 

I 

OF 

JFroit and Ornamental Trees and PlantSi 

' to which they invite the attention of parties planting. 
I They would call especial attention to their stock of 

; DWAKF APPLES, 

PEACH TREES, 

STANDARD PEARS, 

DWARF PEARS, of extra size, 

GRAPES, of leading kinds, extra vines, 
; Va n Buren's GOLDEN DWARF PEACH (a great novelty), 
! ROSES, (largely of constant-blooming varieties,) 

SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
, Hardy ORNAMENTAL and CLIMBING SHRUBS, 

1 EVERGREENS, Ac, Ac, Ac. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, and new Catalogue 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubsi Roses, Ao. (just isiued,) 
i mailed to all applicants. 
I Address 

i EDW'DJ.EVANS&CO., 

York, Pbnn. 



^ Farm ImpliBments— Seeds— Fertilizers. 

' GRAHAM, EMLEK It PASSXOBS, 

No. 687 Market Strbbt, Philadelphia. 

Coes Amoniafed Super- Phosphate of Lime^ 

Unsurpassed by any in the market — quick and lasting 
in its effects. 

i GA RDEN SEEDS, warranted fresh and genvine, 

j FARM IMPLEMENTS AND GARDEN TOOLS. 

i WOOD'S PRIZE MOWER 

AKD 

Garden Seeds and Agricultural Implements. \ little giAiVT self rake reaper. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN A PASSMORE, 
No. 627 Market St., PhUadelpkUu 



I 



H. A. DREER, 

Nurseryman. Seedsman & Florist, 

No. 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

VEGETABLE, GRASS and FLOWER SEEDS, 

OF THE BEST QUALITY. 

Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 

Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, 

Asparagus Boots, &o. 

CATALOG QES FORWARDED TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
,^^ Every oxb nfTBRBSTSD vx the itvdt or IvfiBcn, 

SHOULD ASSIST THB ElTTOMOLOOICAL SOCIBTT OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA BT SUBBCIIIBIIVO TO ITS PrOOBB»IN«B. SbB AdTBRTIBB- 
MRKT. i 



BLAKE ft WHITTINQTON, 

MANUfAOTURERS OF 

D3BjrTjB.L IV8TBVM3BVT8, 

Com«r of CfkBBter and M apU Streeti, Philadolphia. 

From our great experience in the manufacture of Den- 
tal Instruments, we are prepared to execute aU work 
entrusted to us in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

All work manufactured by us will be of the very best 
material and workmanslnp. 

Particular attention given to carrying out any new 
ideas or suggestions of members of the Dental Profession. 
Repairing of every description promptly attended to. 
p^ KhL Work warranted. 
Address BLAKE It WHITTUIGTOV, 

K. W. eor. Chester and Maple Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE HORTICULTURIST. \ THE! FA.I^IS^E1I^. 



TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME — 186G. 

Tico Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum. 

Devoted to the vineyard, orchard, nursery, garden, 
landscape adornment, rural architecture, kc. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
every one who ha« a grapevine, a city yard, an acre lot, 
a j^arden. a vineyard, an orchard, a country seat, a farm, 
who has a house to build, out-buildings to erect, or a home 
to embellish and beautify 

1866, $2.50; 1865, bound and post-paid, and 1866, $1.50; 
1864 and 1865, bound and post-paid, and 1806, $6. 

GEO. E. &, F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York, 

WOODWABD'S doUNTRY HOMES! 

A new, practical and original work on Rural Architec- 
ture, elesantly illustrated with 122 designs and plans of 
houses 01 moderate cost, including stables and out- build- 
ings, with achapteron the construction of balloon frames. 
Price $1.50, post-paid, to any address. 

We have long known these gentlemen as architects, and 
we regard them a« among the most reliable and skillful 
men in the profesaion. Their new work on Country Homes 
ought to be in the hands of every man that builds or con- 
templates building a home. — [Scientific American. 
GEO. E. J F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers. 
No. 37 Park Row, New York, 

WOODWABD'S OTIAPEEIES, &o, 

A practical work, giving full directions for designing, 
constructing, and Heating all classes of buildings for grow- 
ing Plants and ripening Fruit under glass, b«ing the re- 
sult of an extensive professional practice in all depart- 
ments of the design, construction, heating and manage- 
ment of Horticultural buildings. / ' 

Price $1.50, post-paid, to any address. 

When it is so easy to do a thing well, it will be a serious 
fault to allow it to be half done. To those who are think- 
ing of buildine a Grapery or remodeling the ones they 
have, w« say, l>uy this book and study it — [Providence 
Press. GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD. Publishers, 

No, 37 Park Row, New York, 

MARYLAND FARMER. 

A MONTHLY PERIODICAL 

PUBLISHED BY 

8. 8. MILLS & CO. 

Ho. 34 8. CalTort St, oorner of Meroer, Baltimore. 

▲ND DBVOTBD TO 

Agriculture^ Horticulture^ Rural Economt/^ IIou^c- 
holif Affairs, and Mechanic Arts, 

It is a Rbliablk and Practical Journal, devoted to the 
different departments of FIELD CULTURE, such as 
growing Field Crops, Orchard and Garden Fruits, Garden 
Vegetables and Flowers, Flowers for the Lawn and Yard, 
Trees and Plants, Care of Domeiiic Animals, Ac, together 
with all subjects of a kindred nature interesting to the 
Parmer, Horticulturist, and Household. 

Published on the first of each month, at $1.50 per year 
—or six copies for $7.50 — or ten copies for $12.50, and a 
copy to the getter up of the club. ,^39^ Specimen copies 
furnished gratis. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL I^ECIMENS. 

Those wishing to obtain Species or Collections of the 
Insects of this section, to be collected the coming seasons, 
ate requested to write me as soon as convenient 

Orders for the larger and more common Species of the 
Eastern portion of the United States, fillea durins the 
summer. GEO. B. BRACK ETT, 

B€{foMti Maine. 



I A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

j DEVOTED TO 

Agriculture^ Horticulture, the Mechanic Arts and 
I HouseholiC Economy. 

I PUBLISHED AT RICHMOND, VA., BY 

! ELLIOTT & SHXEXiBS. 

I The best talent, both practical and theoretical, which 
' the country affords, is employed in aid of this enterprise, 
I and no expense will be spared in the effort to make the 
j Journal complete in all respects. 

I It is printed on good paper and with clear type, and 
contains forty pages of reading matter. An advertising 
sheet of capacity sufficient to accommodate the adverti- 
sing patronage of The Farmek is added. 

An attractive feature of The Farmer is its embellish- 
ments. Engraved designs and plans of IhccllingSf Farm 
Ho%L9es, Cottages f Farm BuUdings, Improved Stock, Labor 
Saving Machinery, Modern and useful Implements of Hus- 
bandry, etc. will be conspicuously displayed in its columns. 

THE FARMER is received by subscribers in every, citv 
and county in Virginia, and in the States of West Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentuckv, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama. 
Mississippi, and is being introduced into other States, and 
will take rank by the side of the older publications already 
in this field of industrial enterprise. « 

In addition to the circulation which The Farmer has 
by subscription, it is regularly forwarded to Magazine 
and Perioaical Dealers at all the principal points South 
of the Potomac. 

The very fine advertising custom which has been at- 
tracted to The Farmer, is a satisfactory guarantee with 
which the publication of such a work at this time has 
been received by the public. 

Specimen copies can be seen at the office of The Prac- 
tical Extomolooist, 5 i 8 South lath Street, Philadelphia. 

Address ELLIOTT A SHIELDS. 

Richmond, Va, 



PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 



I OP THE 

\ ENOX FBUIT FARM AND NUBSEBIES. 

I We have established a Branch of our Business in Phila- 
delphia, where orders for all our Stock, including Grapr 
Vines, Strawberry, Raspberrv and^lackberry Plants, 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, Ac, Ac, will receive 
prompt attention. 

JUOUNDA-OUB No. 700 STRAWBEEEY. 

The most valuable Strawberrv of which wo have any 
knowledge. A good supply of Plants constantly on hand. 

ALSO 

AG&XC1?LTtJEZ8T. 

And all other desirable kinds. 

Plants grown in Pots or Boxes, for bearinz fir^t sea- 
son, of the above two named kinds, can be furnished in 
any ({uantity. 

Price List free of charge. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 10 cents. 

Vo. 787 Xarket Street, 
Philu€klphia, 

JAMES RIDINGS, 
ISll SOXJTH ST., 

PHILAPBLPHU, 

DEALER IN INSECTS OF ALL ORDERS, 

Has on hand a fine collection of Ooleoptera from Colorade 
Territory, as well as Insects of all orders from West Vir- T 
ginia, colleeted during the past summer. Also a few % 9Q LC 
specimsins of Ar^ynnU Diana, 8»y, at reasonable rates. 
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TAKE NOTICE! 



FARMEHS and dealers in fertilizers will 
please take notice that we have adopted the fullowing 
Trade Mark to protect ourselves, and prevent those who 
use our RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE from Iwing 
deceived when purchasing manures. 

"We have been obliged to give this protection to our cus- 
tomer.^, in consequence of several parties having unlaw- 
fully used our distinctive name, viz; "Raw Bone," in 
ofibrini their article to the pub ic. This Trade Mark is 
adopted in addition to the title "Raw Bone," which is 
our exclusive prof>erty, and we cau'tion all manufacturers 
from using it in future. We would state to the trade and 
consumers that thoy will find it to their interest to see 
that the "Trade Mark" is upon every bag and barrel they 
purclia3e, as none other is genuine. 

BAUGH A SONS. 



tPA^E 



MARK 



THE MASON & HAMLIN 



B.A.XJQII'S 

XAWBOHX 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

Manufactured by BAUQH & SONS, 

Vo. 90 SOIITH BBLAWABB AYXHTB, 

PaiLAI>RLPHIA. 

The great popularity of our article has been found suffi- 
cient inducement to certain imitators to manufacture and 
advertise " Raw Bone Phosphates," a name which origi- 
nated with us, and is our own rightful property. We will 
state for the information of all, that we are the exclusive 
manufacturers of this article — the original and sole pro- 
prietors of it — having been manufactured by us for a pe- 
riod of twelve years. Also that it is covered by several 
letter* patent, held only by ourselves. 

Wo are now ready to supply it in large quantities — 
having made recent additiona and improvements. Ves- 
icle drawing 16 feet of water can load directly from the 
wharves of the works, which are located at the foot of 
Morris street, Delaware river. We call the attention of 
DEALERS to this great advantage. 

The present indications are that we shall have a greatly 
Increased demand over last spring and fall seasons, and 
We advise Farmers to send in their orders to their respec- 
tive Dealers at an early day, that all may be supplied 
promptly. 

Soliciting your continued orders, 
We remain, yours very truly, 

BAUGH A SONS, 

JTo. 20 South Delatoare Avenue, 

Philadelphia. 

BLAKE & WHITTINGTON, 

MANUFArXURERS OF 

DENTAL IXrSTS\]rMENT8, 

Comer of Chester and Maple Street!, Philadelphia. 

From our great experience in the manufacture of Den- 
ial Instruments, we are prepared to execute all work 
entrusted to us in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

All work manufactured by us will be of the very best 
naterfal and workmanship. 

• Particular attention given to carrying out any new 
ideas or suggestions of members of the Dental Profession. 

Repairing of every description promptly attended to. 

^St" All Work warrantkd. 

Address BLAKE k WHTTTIHGTOH, 

K. W. cor. Cheater and Maple Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA. 




CABINET ORGANS. 

At the recent Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association in Boston, a GOLD MEDAL was 
awarded to MASON A HAMLIN for **val' able improve* 
ments" and "the excellence of tone and beautiful work- 
manship" in their CABINET ORGANS; also, a Silver 
Medal for the superiority of their Cabinet work. 

FIFTY-ONE GOLD or 8ILVEB MEDALS, or OTHER 
HIGHEST PRE&UUMS, have been awarded M. A H. 
within a few years, and SIXTEEN within the last few 
weeks, for the best Ingtruments of this general class. 

Printed testimony is presented in their Circulars from 
more than two hundred and fifty of the most eminent 
Organists and Musicians in the countrv, tlat the Maro:c 
<fc Hamlin CABINET ORGANS ARE UNEQUALLED. 

Prices, $U0 to $600. 

Circulars, fully descriptive of the Cabinet Organs, sent 
to any address. 

Warerooms, 274 Washington street, Boston. 
596 Broadway, New York. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH 

FOR 1866. 

The undersigned wish i> call public attention to the 
above publication with the hope of extending its circula- 
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j|9^ We have been repeatedly urged by numer- 
ous subscribers to give a series of lessons on Ento- 
mology, for the instruction and accommodation of 
those who have not the means and opportunity of 
procuring the necessary works on the subject By 
special request, Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., of Maine — 
fl thorough student of Entomology — ^has kindly un- 
dertaken the task, and gives his first lesson in this 
number, illustrated with two outline drawings, 
which will assist the reader in the study of this 
beautiful and fascinating science. The phraseology 
of the articles will doubtless appear too scientific for 
most of our readers, but it should be remembered 
that there is no art, profession or trade, which can 
be taught or learned without the use of technical 
words or phrases belonging to each, and which, to 
the inexperienced and untaught, are as uointelli- 
g^ble as the terms of science. 

It is hoped that these lessons will receive the 
oareful attention they most certainly deserve, and 
when the series is finished, the reader will, no doubt, 
have an elaborate insight into the principles of 
entomdogical scie»eQ» 



The advantages of ttudying Sntomelegy. 

Kollar, speaking on the advantages of studying 
Entomology to the Agriculturist and Forester, and 
on the method of doing so, says in the introduction 
to his excellent Treatise : — 

The intimate connection in which insects stand 
to man, to domestic animals, and to the different 
kinds of vegetable productions, makes them well 
worthy the consideration of every one, and particu* 
larly of the agriculturist and the forester. Although 
insects are small and inconsiderable, the exceed- 
ingly great number of species, and the still greater 
number of iodividuals in many of them, fully com^ 
pensate for their want of corporeal magnitude. The 
amount of the species of plants, and all the classes 
of other animals taken together, cannot (according 
to the latest estimates) equal in amount the species 
of insects, as we reckon anont 300,000 species. If 
wo consider the fecundity of many kinds of insects^ 
which sometimes produce an o&pring of several 
hundreds, or even thousands, (the females of the 
termites, or whito ant, producing an offspring of 
40,000,) and also that some kinds produce several 
generations in one year, it appears evident that the 
number of insects can hardly be estimated. As a 
proof of this, which perhaps to many may appear 
too bold an assertion, we need only to mention the 
enormous swarms of locusts [grasshoppers], which 
are sometimes so numerous, and in such masses, 
that they darken the sun, and when they alight, 
they frequently cover several square miles of land ; 
also the Rhagio columba$chensi8 Fabr., a minute 
dipterous insect, but a fearful plague in many parts 
of the bannat of Temeswar [in Southern Hun- 
gary, Europe], and which, when congregated in the 
air, resemble dark clouds, although each individual 
is not more than two lines [one-sixth of an inch} 
long. . Who could even reckon the ni vriads of gnats 
or midges, which in many years, like pillars of smoke, 
ascend in the air? Or who could succeed in asoer* 
taining the number of inhabitants in an ant-hill T 
All these myriads derive their nourishment either 
from plants or animals, in their living state, or from 
their remains when dead; and there are even some 
uigitizea Dy V3V^v^v iC 
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to which man himself must pay tribute with his 
blood. 

" From such considerations are we not" (says 
Sdirank, ^e worthy Bavarian naturalist,) " alarmed 
for our forests, gardens, and groves? Do not these 
innumerable millions of insects which incessantly 
labour at their destruction, confuse our understand- 
ing when we begin to reckon them, and terrify our 
imagination which magnifies them ? And can I 
be believed if I assert, that I discover benificence 
in such unspeakable destruction, beauty in these 
devastations, wisdom in this disorder, and life in 
this manifold death? Nevertheless it is so. What- 
ever many may say of nature growing old, the natu- 
ralist finds her always young and beautiful, always 
estimable, just as she came from the hand of her 
Creator, and as she indeed every moment issues 
afresh from the hand of the Almighty Being. In 
His hand the youth of nature is continually renewed; 
and under His all-ruling providence, all the millions 
of apparently destructive beings only labour in pre- 
serving her existence and embellishment. 

"Let us here contemplate the whole economy 
of nature at a general glance, in respect to forests 
only ; and let us view her as she is, without the 
aid of man, who often disturbs her general arrange- 
ment. 

" Insects that feed on wood are not injurious to 
ligneous plants, except from their disproportionate 
numbers ; and these numbers, when bft to bounti- 
f\il nature herself, are never disproportionate : two 
assertions which, however paradoxical they may seem 
lit first sight, are yet admitted by the naturalist, who 
has proofs of them daily before his eyes, as princi- 
ples, but which I must here demonstrate, because 
many persons who are engaged in studying the works 
of nature, either as professional men or as amateurs, 
are not naturalists. 

" In a work on the Fruitfulness of Plants [also 
written by Schrank] it is stated that an elm twelve 
years old in one single year produces 164,500 seeds ; 
which, in the course of another twelve years, (if no 
accident happened) would become as large trees as 
their parent : and from this calculation it appears 
that a succession of much more than 26,960 millions 
of trees might be obtained from one 

" This calculation is made from the fruit only, 
and not from the blossom of any tree, and is, there- 
fore, applicable to all other trees. A single species 
of tree, such as we have them in one of our pro- 
vinces the most scantily clothed with trees, would, 
during the life of man, cover a large extent of land 
with a thick forest, and after a few centuries it 
would appear as if the whole world had been made 
for it only — as if it alone would cover the whole 
extent of dry land. 

" The great multiplicity of organized beings 
which makes the world as it is at present so beau- 
tiful, would then have disappeared; symmetry, 
wbich gives a charm to this multiplicity, and which 
delights the contemplator of nature in exalted en- 
thusiasm, would have vanished; soon would all ani- 
mal life in the habitable world be destroyed; a great 
number of birds which live only on insects which 



eat wood, we have already annihilated^ by our pre- 
supposition that these insects do not exist; the 
thick impenetrable forest, which the kind of tree 
mentioned would cover, would ftoon supplant every 
blade of grass, kill every insect intended to live 
upon it, every bird to which these insects were in* 
tended as food, destroy all animals living upon 
grass that could not reach the tops of the high 
forest trees, and finally kill every beast of prey, 
which could not at last even find a carease to satisfy 
its ravenous hunger. 

" This is but too faint a picture of our earth, 
which, without the insects that live on wood, would 
be but too true. A wise hand has scattered them 
everywhere, and given to each kind its particular 
instinct, its peculiar economy, and great fecundity. 
With them, order and life are restored to universal 
nature. On their side, pursued by powerful, or 
weak, but not less numerous enemies, they unceas- 
ingly follow the given commands of Providenoe. 

" The proportion which exists between their in- 
crease and the occasion for it, and their enemies, 
secures nature from the devastations which they 
would occasion, and restores all to the most admira« 
ble equality. 

" A forest of firs more than a hundred years old, 
has already nearly terminated its appointed exist- 
ence. A host of caterpillars first takes possession of 
the branches, and consumes the foliage. A super- 
fluity of sap, (the circulation of which is rendered 
languid by the failing strength of the tree), an un- 
natural increase of the nourishing juices between 
the bark and the wood, and the separation of these 
parts, are the consequences. 

" Another host of insects now appears; they bore 
through the rind into the inner bark, which ihey 
eat, and pierce through ; or into the wood, which 
they pierce and destroy. The diseased trees are 
now nearly dead ; the numerous destructive insects 
increase with the sickness which attracted them 
there ; each tree dies of a thousand wounds, which 
it receives externally, and from the enervation which 
follows in consequence. The dissolution is accom- 
plished by a third host of, for the most part, smaller 
insects, but still more numerous; and these are con- 
tinually employed in reducing the decayed trunks 
to dust as soon as possible, while at the same time 
a thicker forest of young trees, and generally of a 
different kind, spring out of the earth, which had 
afforded nourishment to the dead tree. The first 
host certainly occasioned the deathly sickness of the 
forest; the second accelerated its death; and the 
third accomplbhed its total destruction. It need 
not be lamented. These trees would have died a 
few years later, without any utility resulting from 
their death. Their leafless stems would probably 
have remained there for half a century awaiting 
their destruction, of no use where they stood, and 
serving no purpose but as a fearful trophy of death 
in the field of life. They must die, because they 
are organic matter. But we only destroy a worn- 
out vessel, that a better may take its place, but are 
not able to make anything better out of it. It is 
not so with nature. Millions of sensitive beings 
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find a use in the remaiDa of tbeae dying trees, and 
under every step of near and approaching death, 
thousands spring forth endowed with yitalil;j« 

" Elaeh host of these insects are again exposed to 
destroyers, whioh put a check to their too great ex- 
tension. Other insects, and a great number of 
birds, clear away the cat^illars while they are feed- 
ing on the leaves, and when they have undergone 
their change, and are lying in the earth, the wild 
boar conies and stirs them out from their place of 
rest with his tusks, and devours them with the 
greatest eagerness. Those insects which conceal 
themselves in the inner bark or wood do not share 
a better fate. The woodpecker knows where to 
find them, and draws them out of the deepest holes. 
When they appear on the bark in the perfect state, 
they have the bitterest enemies in the fiy-cateher, 
the tcee-ereeper, and all kinds of magpies. Whole 
hosts of these birds are found where these insects 
abound in multitudes; but they leave the place and 
disperse themselves as soon as the superfluity of 
nourishment is exhausted. In this state all nature 
is on a perfect equality ; but man comes, and de- 
stroys the order — he annihilates the harmony of na- 
ture, aud is astonished at the discordance. First, 
he sacrifices the wild boar to gratify his palate; 
takes possession of the wood, and, aceordin<^ to the 
usual fallacy of taking the consequences for the 
cause, considers the woodpecker his enemy, and 
finally, under various pretences, wages war with all 
the birds of the forest. Insects appear to him too 
contemptible for his pursuit, too small, too numer- 
ous, and too well concealed, to reward him directly 
for the trouble of endeavouring to extirpate them. 
They may, therefore, go on with their occupations 
undisturbed, and if they carry tham too far, he then 
complains of Providence. 

" After having wrested the lordship of the woods 
from the animals, we should pursue with wisdom 
the economy which heretofore the animals, from a 
blind impulse of nature, had practisod. We should 
anticipate nature in her operations, and out down 
trees that approach weak old age, or those that are 
checked in their growth by a stronger tree standing 
near them, or those that have been killed by lights 
ning; and the teeth of the boar which prepared the 
earth for the seeds, should be replaced by the pick- 
axe, and our tame pigs ought to bs employed in 
digging up the earth-grubs, which the boar was 
accustomed to do. We only are to blame if our fi- 
nest forests are destroyed," &c. Such are the expres- 
sions of a practical naturalist on insects which are 
injurious to forests A similar picture may be 
formed of tho-e which attack fruit trees, field fruits 
of all kinds, and even our domestic animals. 

The result of such contemplationa will be, that 
we can only protect ourselves from tlie injurious 
influence of insects by an ample knowledge of the 
reciprocal relation in which one stands to another, 
and in order to obtain this, it is essentially neces- 
sary to acquire a knowledge of those kinds which 
are directly or indirectly injurious to man, their 
different stages of liie, their nourishment, propaga- 
tion, duration, and finally their natural enemies. 



Fopilar xamediM for Vozioiu Insects. 

BT BEirj. D. VA.L8Hy M. A. 

We can scarcely take up an Agricultural Journal, 
without finding one or more prescriptions against 
the depredations of Noxious Insects, from the pen 
of some correspondent. If only a tenth part of 
these are what they generally profess to be — un- 
doubted and reliable specifics against the particular 
Insect that they are intended to combat — it is 
strange that Agriculturists should be complaining 
mQre and more every day of the losses that they 
sustain from Noxious Insects. The remedies are 
in print, vouched for as infallible by A. B. or X. Y. 
Z. Why don't they apply them ? 

The real truth, however, is that many of these 
so-called remedies are demonstrably worthless — 
many are founded upon a very insufficient number 
of observations, and may or may not be more or less 
partially successful — and only a few of them are of 
any real value. Human testimony, I am sorry to 
say, is, as a general rule, to be received with very 
great caution. It is not that these writers lie wil- 
fully and deliberately, but that they jump to con- 
clusions without fiilly investigating the subject, and 
having once formed an opinion in their own minds, 
support it enthusiastically through thick and thin. 
Just in the same way, if we believed all the testimo- 
ny that we see printed in every newspaper that we 
take up, we should come to the conclusion that for 
every disease of the human body there was an in- 
fallible remedy. Yet the physicians are as busy as 
they used to be — the sick obstinately persist in 
dying, in spite of the Golden Drops or the Specific 
Elixir — and the Undertaker and the Probate Court 
find their hands as full as ever. 

More than a century ago the practice of Inocu- 
lation was introduced into Norway in Europe in 
order to check the Small Pox, and about the same 
time, fVom some unknown cause, the fish suddenly 
disappeared along the entire coast of Norway. All 
at once a great outcry was raised against Inocula- 
tion. It was a ruinous practice, said the Norwe- 
gians; it was killing off the fish, which were their 
chief means of support. Better that a few men 
should die of Small Pox, than that they should all 
die of starvation. The reader smiles, perhaps. 
But these simple people only made the same mis- 
take that is so of\en made in more modern times — 
confounding the post quod with the propter quod, 
the After with the Because. Again, some centu- 
ries ago, the Goodwin Sands on the South-eastern 
Coast of England had enlarged so much as to be 
very destructive to shipping, and government sent a 
commission to the spot to enquire into the cause and 
the remedy for the evil. Several rustics were ex- 
amined without arriving at any definite conclusion, 
till at last a grey-headed old man gave it as his de- 
cided opinion, that if tbey wished to get rid of the 
Goodwin Sands they must pull down Tenter den 
Church Steeple. " When that steeple," he argued, 
'^was first commenced, the sands began to accumu- 
late; as it progressed, they got worse and worse; 
and now that it is finished, they are a terror to all 
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the sailors." We kngh at such reaaottiag; for here 
again we see that the After is confounded with the 
Because. But- many an American farmer oflen 
argues just as illogically. A certain insect b afflict- 
ing one of his crops. Forthwith he scatters lime, 
or ashes, or road-dust over it. The insect in the 
course of a week or so disappears, prohahly because 
the natural time had arrived for it to go under 
ground to pass into the pupa state. And then, hey 
presto! we have lime, or ashes, or road-dust recom- 
Inended in print as an infallible remedy against the 
attacks of tnis particular insect. 

Another most fertile source of error is the found- 
ing general rules upon a very insufficient number 
of experiments^ just as the Quack Doctor, having 
given a certain dose of Calomel on the same day to 
a shoemaker and to a tailor, and having found that 
the shoemaker was badly salivated and that the 
tailor's gums were not at all affected, jumped to the 
conclusion that mercury always salivated shoemakers 
but had no influence whatever upon the constitu- 
tions of tailors Take, for example, the well known 
Fire Blight on Pear Trees, which attacks particular 
trees in particular orchards, apparently in the most 
capricious manner. Some years ago a letter was 
published from a correspondent of the Rural New 
Yorker^ strongly recommending a remedy which 
lie had found effectual on his own trees. In such 
a case as this, it ought to have been shown that out 
of a hundred trees, to which the remedy had been 
applied, none or next to none had been affected by 
Fire Blight, and that out q>i a hundred other trees 
in the same orchard, which had been left untouched, 
a considerable percentage had been blighted. No 
such facts, however, were shown in the letter. All 
that appeared was, that a few trees to which the 
remedy was applied were not blighted; and even 
of these, one, if my memory serves me, was said to 
have been partially blighted. But the remedy 
itself was so absurd, that it is difficult to see how 
any sane man could be deluded into trying it. We 
were to bore an inch augur hole into the trunk of 
the tree, fill it with ten-penny naib and sulphur, 
and then plug it up; the theory being, as the 
learned writer assured us, that the iron of the nails 
combined with the sulphur and formed Sulphate of 
Iron, and that this Sulphate of Iron was received 
into the circulation of the tree and cured the Blight. 
Tjnfortunately, however, for the theorist, every che- 
mist knows that Sulphur and Iron will not, when 
mixed together, produce Sulphate of Iron, any more 
than Sulphur and Lime, when mixed together, will 
produce Sulphate of Lime or common Gypsum. 
Besides, if Sulphate of Iron is a real remedy for 
Fire Blight, why not purchase it ready-made at the 
Druggists, and apply it in the form of a poultice or 
cataplasm to the external surface of the tree, so as 
to do away with the necessity for that objectionable 
one-inch augur hole? Talk of borers indeed. 
Why a single one of these gigantic iron-tailed borers 
would ruin a small-sized pear-tree, and the remedy 
would be worse than the disease. 

As r^ards the fallibility of human testimony, I 
may say that I have more than once tested by ac- 



tual ezporiraent the assertions of men, whom I con- 
sidered perfeetly trustworthy, and who I know would 
not intentionally deceive, and found those assertions 
to be utterly unsupported by facts. For example^ 
I was once told by a fmit-grower, that he had killed 
all the plant-lioe on his trees by making a dense 
smoke round them with burning tar on a still even- 
ing. I received partioolar directions how to go to 
work. I followed those directions in the minutest 
particulars. And the result was that the plant-lice 
on a particular bough, which had been envelop- 
ed in the densest smoke of all and ^ the long^ 
time of all, were alive and kicking the next day. 
Do I therefore believe that my friend, the fruit- 
grower, lied? Not at all. But plant-lice often 
suddenly disappear in a few days or a week from 
the action of the numerous parasido and cannibal 
insects that attack them His pknt-liee were pro- 
bably about to disappear in this manner, at the time 
that he smoked them, and mine were not. And 
hence we can easily explain why the two experi- 
ments resulted so very differently. 

By way of practical comment upon the foregoing 
remarks, I subjoin several prescriptions against 
Noxious Insects, which have been taken at random 
from various recent publications, with a few obser^ 
vations upon each: 

To Curb Wormt Treks.— The following recipe is pub- 
lished m the Kew York Etening Post: 

With a large gimlet or au^r bore into the body of the 
tree, just below where the limbs start, in three places, a 
groove inclining downwards. Witn a small funnel pour 
a shilling's worth of quicksilTor into each groove. Peg 
it up closely and watch the result. Had it been done 
when the sap first started on its upward circuit it would 
have been more efficacious — yet, even now, it will greatly 
abate the nuisance. 

The plan was first tried for a wormy apple tree by Sa- 
muel Jones, Esq., of Canaan, Columbia Co., N. T., and 
with entire success. It is believed, that, far from damag- 
ing the trees, it will even add to the beauty of the foliage. 
In the case of the fruit-tree above mentioned the cure was 
surprising, not only the fruit becoming perfect and beau- 
tiful, but the very leaf seemed to grow larger and far 
more dark and glossy. 

What is a "wormy tree?" Does the writer 
mean a tree afflicted by borers? Or a tree afflicted 
by the common " caterpillar," or by some other of 
the numerous "worms" or lepidopterous larvaa that 
infest the foliage of the apple ? Or a tree the fruit 
of which is infested by the "apple-worm" which is 
the larva of the Codling-moth ? Before one takes 
Patent Medicine, one usually likes to know what 
disease it is intended to cure. As to any effect that 
crude quicksilver would or could have upon the 
constitution of a tree, we know that it may be in- 
troduced into the human bowels in very large doi^ 
without aiifecting the system; while comparatively 
very minute doses of such chemical preparations of 
mercury as Calomel or Corrosive Sublimate produce 
disastrous results. Hence it is reasonable to infer 
that crude mercury, when introduced into the trunk 
of a tree, would be perfectly inert, just as a leaden 
bullet fired into the trunk of a tree produces no- 
thing but mechanical injury, while the same weight 
of white lead would probably be highly destructive 
to vegetable Jif^ On the other hand no reasonable 
man can doubt, that it must injure a tree more or 
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less to bore migur holes into it, oBpecially when 
they slope downwards, so as to beoome a receptacle 
for rain water. 

. BcMBi>T FOB THH CrRRAHT WoKM. — H. Stantoii, Jr., of 
Syracuse. N. T., under date of May 24th, seuds the Rural 
New Yorker the following ; — ** We have recently made an 
important diseovery h^re, which we with to make public 
for the bi^aefit of ovary body in general, and their currant 
bushes in particular. The rivagesof the terrible cwrran^ 
•worm can be completely stopped, and the enemy destroyed 
by the simple application of road duAt. We tried it last 
.rear with perfect^ success, and the same- this year so far. 
Gather the dust when it is dry and fine, and keep it for 
i\iture use. As soon and as often as the worm makes an 
attack sprinkle it on and throw it up under the leaves so 
that it will adhere to both sides. The best time is when 
the dew is on in the morning. Remember, road dust from 
•the street or highway. Try it." 

I beGeve that there is only one noxions insect, 
that can be successfally combated by lime or 
ashes or road-dost or any such matter, via : the 
Slug-worm of the Pear. The reason is that thb larva 
is covered by a slimy secretion, to which the lime or 
ashes adheres indissolubly and finally destroys it. 
All other insects, that commonly infest the Field, 
the Orchid or the Garden, have the faculty of 
cleansing themselves from any such extraneous 
'matter, and are far too wise to take it into their 
mouths along with the food on which they sub- 
sist. Watch, for example, a common house-fly 
ailer it has daubed itself with molasses or any 
-such substance, and you will see it cleanse one 
leg with another, as deftly as any Christian could 
'do, and wipe its* head and its wings with its 
legs. In all probability the writer of the above 
made his experiment shortly before the '* currant- 
worm " was about to go under ground to assume 
the pupa state, and was thus deceived into suppos- 
ing that his enemy was " destroyed." 

ficoTcir 8!nrFP put In the holes where erieketa come out 
will deatrojr them. 

This is probably extracted from some English 

.publication. In England House-crickets are very 
common and frequent the backs and jambs of fire- 
places, ovens, &c.; but in this country they are 

' rare, and, so far as I know, occur only in Southern 
Illinois, and according to Mr. Uhler, iu Maryland. 
Harris, evidently referring only to the New Eng- 
land States with which he was best acquainted, says 
that they are uAknown in the United States. The 
common white tree-cricket {(Ecanthni niveus) 
sometimes indeed flies into our houses by accident 
in the Northern States, and annoys us by night by 

. its chirruping; but the ordinary domicile of that 

' insect is on trees and weeds 

To Prryk^ttWbevil ikWub at. — T. 3. Robinson, of Lex- 
. injtoiB, Georgia, wrkimg June 10th to the /ShutJUrn Cuiti- 
vator, fay a: 

" I send jou the following ' Recipe for the Prevention 
'of Weevil m Wheat/ which was given to me by my friend 
and neigh boTt Mnjor C. (k Hargroves, ot this county, who. 
aher many years experience* informs me that he has 
found his wheat to keep to his entire satisfaction; and 
has thus been enabled to secure, at all times, good flour 
§or biff ipwjk use, in oases where his succeeding crop was 
,poor, by holding over old wheat You will perceive that 
th ^ remedy is a verv simple one, and the expense next to 
nothing. Here is the recipe; 
After thoroughly snnatng your wheat-^-and funning 



also your boxes or hogsheads — and,prevIous to takins up 
the wheat, prepare a small fire of cobs or trash, and when 
it is ablaae, put on it a small quantity of sulphur^ and 
fumigate each box or tab well. Then, while the wheat 
is hot, and the receptacles for it also hot, put your wheact 
away, and rest satisfied that when you ^aw upon your 
bank of breadstuff, you will find your draft honored with 
* wheat as is wheat.' Insects are not partial, you well 
know, to sulphur and its fumes, and hence the success 
of the physic." 

I doubt very much whether the fumes of the sul- 
phur would not entirely evaporate in a short time. 
Ladies straw bonnets are bleached with sulphur, 
and yet they have no perceptible sulphureous smell. 
The burning sulphur would likely enough, if ap- 
plied for a sufficiently long time, destroy any wee- 
vils that were lurking in the crevices of the boxes 
or hogsheads, but it would not prevent, in my opi- 
nion, weevils bred in other localities from infecting 
the stored wheat. 

Weevil nr BAit!rs.r— I have been troubled with weevil, 
more or less, for fifteen years, in my grain bins, and hava 
tried every remedy I could hear of— lime, whitewash, 
elderberries, Ac. — but all to no purpose ; so I determined 
to try something else. In July, 1864, my barn being 
empty of grain, Ac, but occupied by millions of weevilf, 
I took a bucket full of salt and sowed it in the barn as a 
farmer would sow grain, broadcast, about the granaries, 
mows, and every nook and corner which had had graih 
in. Ever since threshing time last vear I have had graih 
in the barn, and not one weevil to oe seen. — Correa. Ohio 
Farmer. 

I am very skeptical as to the salt-cure, as well as 
the sulphur-cure. In both cases, perhaps, the 
After has been confounded with the Because. 

Elder Leaves A:n) Insects. — The leaves of the elder if 
strewn among corn or other grain when it is put into the 
bin, will effectually preserve it from the ravages of tho 
weevil. — The juice will also kill bed-bugs and maggots. 
— Exchange* 

Here we have another prescription — elder leaves 
— to head off the Weevil. The preceding writer 
says that he tried elderberries to no purpose. I 
should judge that the berries would, if anything, 
be more effectual than the leaves; but I much doubt 
if either would have any perceptible effect As to 
the' assertion that "' insects never touch elder 
bushes,'' that is certainly incorrect. The flowers 
are haunted by a variety of flies and bees, and a 
large and well-known Boring Beetle (^Desmocerus 
paliiatus) inhabits the stems in the larva state, and 
in the perfect state occurs on the leaves and the 
flowers. 

The Corn Gritb — The corn crop has several formidable 
enemies to contend with, and among them is the grub, 
which sometimes literally destroys whole fields, or da- 
mages the crop seriously One of the best and most con- 
venient remeaies — perhaps the very best ever suggested 
—IS the application q{ mtt as soon as the plant makes its 
appearance above ground, prepared and used in this way: 
Take one part common salt and three parts plaster or 
gypsum, and apply about a tablespooniul around each 
hill. It will be found to be a sure protection. The mi:i- 
ture should not come in contact with the young plants, 
as it may destroy them. This method has b^n tried 
over and over again by some o( the best farmers of Penn- 
sylvania. Delaware and Jersey, and when properly ap- 
plied, has never failed to be perfectly successful. We 
hope our farmers, who have reason to fear the depreda- 
tions of the grub the present season, will try this mtxtur#> 
leaving a iew alternate rows without the salt, and com- 
munioate to ua the result-^ Otrmantmon JtUgrufk. 
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Is it tlio so-called " White Grub " that is here 
spoken of, or the Wire-worm? But both these in- 
sects burrow under ground to reach the corn, and 
it is incredible to me, that so minute a dose of salt 
as one-third of a tablespoonful, scattered on the sur- 
face round a hill of corn so as not to touch the corn, 
1. e. in a thin line about a yard bn^, could stop 
them on their travels bene:\th the surface. 

Thb Cdrculio. — Take hemp tow, or anything else that 
will make good wrapping, and bind it around the tree 
two or three feet from the ground, having the band four 
or five inches wide. Then completely saturate the band 
with tar, and keep it so until the fruit is fully developed, 
and you will have no trouble in raising fine plums. My 
mother practiced this method more than thirty years ago, 
and has never known it to fail. A neighbor of mine says 
that he tried this method successfullv on an apricot tree 
«ome two years ago. I have practiced it for several years 
on English plum trees, that never produced fruit fit for 
use until I made the trial. It must be done soon enough, 
continued /on^ enough, and to succeed the bandage should 
always be kept wet with tar. — JI £[. Oarrad, %n Rural 
'AmeritMfu 

This proceeds on the hypothesis that the curculio 
has got no wings, and is compelled to climb up the 
trunk of the tree that it attacks. Unfortunately, 
however, for the new theory, it has got full-sized 
wings, and can fly with ease. If the insect did not 
fly, it would be impossible for it to search out and 
Bting every plum on a tree so rapidly and completely 
as it often does. Fencing out the curculio by tarred 
l)andages would be a good deal like fencing out the 
crows and black birds from a field of corn by a tight 
board fence. 

Tobacco. — The cut- worm will troublet he plants almost 
as soon as set, by eating them off close to the bud ; hunt 
them out and destroy them, and replace any missine 
plants. The green worm is next to be fought and killed, 
or he will destroy your tobacco. He commences depre- 
dations when the plants get a foot in height, or bemre, 
-aometimes, and works till the tobacco is hung in the barn, 
And longer, unless picked off and destroyed. The eggs 
of the miller, which produce the worm, are laid on the* 
under side the leaf, and are a little lighter color than the 
leaf, and of the sixe of a pin's head; all of these destroyed, 
are so many worms destroyed in embryo. The miller is 
of a gray color, with orange-colored spots on each side of 
the body, and about as large as a humming bird ; has a 
long, trunk-like tonsue; when not in use, is closely coiled 
up and notobeervable; they are seen hovering about du- 
ring twilight, at which time they may be caught and 
destroyed. — W. JET. White on Tobacco Culture, in Mural Ame- 
rican. 

Quite correct. 

How TO Kill Sheep Ticks. — I have recently" been expe- 
rimenting with coal oil for killing sheep ticks. I took a 
couple of ticks and dropped a little oil on them, and it 
killed them. I then toolc two or three lambs that were 
ticky. opened the wool, and applied it to the ticks After 
several days I examined them and found the vermin 
that were touched with the oil dead. I then applied it 
to about twenty lambs, with good results. Try it, farm 
ers. Take a bottle and fill it full of common oil used for 
burning- after putting in the cork, make a hole in it, and 
Introduce a quill, and open the wool, and whenever the 
iicks are found squirt it in. The ticks will die, and the 
wool and sheep he improved. This is' my experience. 
Try it.— W B. Dxibro, in Rural American. 

From what I know of the effects of kerosene upon 
insects, I think the above very likely to be success- 
ful, though it would be called "slow business" out 
We&t. The common practice with shepherds, in 
England, is to rub a portion ol Blue M^canal Oint- 



ment on the naked surface between the hind legs of 
every sheep at shearing time, which is supposed to 
kill the ticks over the whole body of the animal. 
Whether it really does so or not, I have no personal 
knowledge; but every physician is aware that sali- 
vation is produced in the human subject by re- 
peated rubbings of this kind, which proves that 
mercury, when applied in this manner, penetrates 
the whole system. 

In Economic Entomology what is now wanted, b 
extensive and carefully conducted experiments upon 
the best mode of counterworking the insect foes of 
the A^iculturist. If all the remedies published 
at various times in various agricultural journals 
were collected together, they would probably amount 
to at least ten thousand in number, each vouched 
for by its author in the most emphatic and persua- 
sive manner. The very multitude of the prescrip- 
tions is enough to embarrass and bewilder the 
afflicted patient. Which way is he to turn himself? 
Whom is he to believe? One physician recom- 
mends mercury, another sulphur, another sal^soda, 
another a hodge-podge of ingredients such as enters 
the witches' caldron in Macbeth. Can we wonder 
that under such circumstances the afflicted farmer, 
having tried three or four of the so-called remedies 
and found them practically useless, often turns away 
in disgust, pronounces Entomology a humbug, and 
consigns the devotees of that science to a place 
which it would shock polite ^rs to metitio& more 
explicitly ? 

Bock Iblakd, Iix., April 16, 1866. 
■ » ■ 

OutUiiM of tk« Stadj of iBMOti. 

In tnese papers it will be the object of the writer 
to present, in as familiar knguage as poasible, the 
leading points in the structure of insects, their re- 
lations to other animals, their mode <^ developaient, 
the f<Hrms of the different groups, and the special 
characters by which they may be recogniied. These 
lessons will in great part be purely theoretical, as 
practical entomology, or the relations of insects to 
agriculture and the means of arresting their attacks 
are abundantly treated of in the other columns of 
this paper. 

GENERAL TIETf OP rNSBCTB. 
The animal kingdom was divided by Cuvier into 
four branches, the Radiata, Articulata, 3Iollusca 
and Vertebrata. He perceived that the essential 
point of difference which separates the articulates 
from all other animals, was the fact that their bodies 
were invariably made up of joints or cylinder-Hke 
rings which protect the organs within. In this 
respect an articulate animal differed from the sofl 
massive sac-like shell-fish, such as the clam ot oys- 
ter, which is o^n protected by a calcareous sheH, 
and from the radiate animal, or star fishes and jelly 
fishes, whose organs or anatomical systems are ar- 
ranged concentrically about the alimentary oanal 
which forms the axis of the body; and lastly, firoB 
the vertebrate whose solid skeleton of lime forms 
the central su^Kwt aS the body. ^ t 
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That ibis dassifioatioD Is . in exact acoordanoe 
with Dature Yon Baer demonstrated, when 'follow- 
ing close upon the researches of CuTier, bj inde- 
peodeut investigations into the growth of animals 
be showed that the vertebrate embryo first deve- 
l^d a bony skeleton which gradoaUy elosed around 
tlie nervous system and served as poinU of attach- 
ment for the musdes } that the young mollusc first 
appears as a simple sac or bag containing the viscera 
led^d within, and it is comparatively late in life 
that its shell grows about it; and that the young 
radiate from the first shows m radiated structure, 
while the young articulate first devel(^ an outer 
jdinted body-wall, through which the stouiach, 
nerves and arteries can be seen gradually forming. 

The articulates are by fiir the most numerous in 
species of either branch, the insects alone being 
suppcMed t^ aoiBber vpwtards «f ftM^OOO cpeeies. 
The jointed worm seems to have been selected by 
nature as affording almost an infinity of modifica- 
tions arising from variations in the number of rings, 
their relative size, and in the number and form of 
their appendages. 

The idea of articulation which pervades this im- 
mense group of animals is seen best exemplified in 
the worm. ' The earth worm is long and slender- 
join te J, the body gradually tapers towards the head 
and opposite extremity. (Figure 1 shows a cross 
-section of a worm.) 

Upon making a section of the body we find the 
muscles attached to the inside of the body- wall, that 
the nervous system — which consists of a single cord, 
enlarging in each ring into a guaglion or nerve- 
knot, which in the Crustacea and Insects is doubled 
— ^rests upon the floor of the cylinder, the alimentary 
canal occupies the centre, while above it just under 
the back rests the heart or so-called dorsal vessel, 
consisting of a tube which pumps the blood from the 
tail towards the head, whence it flows in different 
-currents back through the general eavitv of body 
«nd returns in veins often incomplete. The breath- 
ing appafatus is also tubular like the other organs 
ihus formed to pack closely in ihe tubular body. 
In the higher worms the breathing tubes or bran- 
chiae are placed around the mouth. Very different 
ftom these are the air tubes or tracheae of insects 
which as in the figure (2 y) enters through holes in 
the side of the body above the insertion of the legs, 
And ramify throughout the entire system, thus oxy- 
genating the blood. 

There arc three graud divisions or classes of ar- 
liculates, the Worms, Crustacea and Insects. 

The wonn is Idig and slender, composed of an 
irregular number of rings, all of very even size. 
Thus while the size of the rings is fixed, the number 
is indeterminate, varying from 20 to 200 or more. 
The outline of the body is a «t/i^fe cylindrical figure. 
The organs of locomotion are fleshy filaments and 
hairs (Fig. 1 /) appended to the sides. 

The Crustacean, of which the lobster is an exam- 
ple, is composed of a determinate number (21) of 
rings in the typical forms, which are gathered into 
two regions, the head-thorax (eephalothorak) and 
hind boidy or abdwuen. In this class we have first 



introduced true jointed legs attached both to the 
head-thorax and abdomen. In the Insects the rings 
are aitanged into three groups.. 

The number of rings is twenty — seven in the head, 
three in the thorax , and ten in the abdomen. Jhus, 
while in wonmi in which the abdomen greatly pre- 
ponderates in »ixe, the head is no larger than a sin- 
gle ring of the body; in the CrusUcea the bead- 
thorax is larger than the abdomen ; in Insects there 
is the most equable proportion between the three 
regions; the head in the highest insects beiQg but 
liuie smaller than the thorax, and the thorax not 
mbch smaller than the abdomen. 

Thus the mass of organization is thrown for- 
ward towards the head; the organs of sense and 
locomotion have their greatest development over the 
organs which perform the functions of vegetable 
life, B«ch as reproduction, and respiration, and diges- 
tion. Insects also differ from Crustacea in having 
wings and tracheso (Fig. 2^) of which the last serve 
to aerate the blood inside the bodv, while in the 
Lobster or Crab the gills are attached to the legs 
en the outside of the body, and thus act very im- 
perfectly as lungs. 

Size is an important element in classifying 
articulates, as those whose forms are most com- 
pact and consequently smallest, are in a general 
sense physically and psychologically of the most 
compact and of the finest quSity, just as in maa 
it is the finest quality, and compactne^, and 
symmetry of structure that determines high intel- 
lectual and physical ability. The earliest insects of 
geologic ages were huge, vast, misshapen, entomo- 
logical monstrosities like the mammoths and ich- 
thyosaurus among vertebrates. The Honey Bee is 
of the size and compactness that affords a t^pe of 
the highest physical and physiological development 
among insects, and thus stands at the head of the 
articulate Rcries. The body is tough, oompact, well 
knitted together. Its nervous system approaches 
nearest to that of vertebrates, as ite brain is larger 
and better developed than in other insects. Its lo- 
comotive powers are immense, and its entire organi- 
zation fits it for the highest grade of insect life. 
Witness its marvellous instincts, its social habits, 
the differentiation of the individual into sexes, and 
grades of sexes, for the better performance of the 
Tsried duties of a large and vast colony; its useful- 
ness to man ; its vegetable diet; though not carni- 
vous, abundantly able to withstand the attacks of 
its enemies — all betokening the most equable dev^ 
lopment of the ihuotions of both animal and veg^ 
table lifo. 

Contrast this with the Dragon fly and BSpheni- 
era, the lowest of insects. Their bodies are huge, 
lengthened, their abdomen worm-like. They aria 
rapacious and carnivous. Their eggs are fow in num- 
ber. The young larvm and pupae pass their lives in 
the water. There is a great inequality in the d^ 
velopment of the elements of their crust. 

In classifying insects we must steadily keep in 
view the development and forms of the crvnt or 
wall of the body, and not the organs alone, which 
are but of secondary importance. ><^ t 
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In Crustacea the standard of size would seem to 
be reversed, but the principal of crphulization, or 
concentration of parts headwards is more marked 
here than in insects. While in Insects the head is 
largest, in Crustacea the thoracic region is most de- 
veloped, while in Worms the abdomen is largest^and 
the largest worms are highest in the scale. 

In ascertaining the minor divisions of the insects 
we must keep in full view the principle of articu- 
lation and the relations of the rings to themselves 
and their mode of grouping, and not consider as of 
primary importance the appendages, which now first 
come into consideration. We shall find that all the 
minor divisions, or orders, sub-orders, families and 
eenera, and even species, are but a more special work- 
ing up of the primary principle of classification — 
which determine rank and group — and are all but 
modifications of an ideal form, becoming more special 
as the group becomes more limited, or smaller. As 
we approach species represented by the mdwuTuaJ ^ 
slighter differences separate them, and are even ap- 
parent among individuals, enabling us by changes 
in form and ornamentation to detect differences be- 
tween persons. No two individual insects can bo 
found exactly resembling each other, just as no two 
men can be found to be precisely alike. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES. 

Fig. 1 represents an ideal section of a Worm. / 
indicates the skin or muscular body-wall, which in 
each side is prodnoed into one or more fleshy fila- 
juents tipped usually with bristles or hairs, which 
serve as organs of locomotion, and often as lungs. 
The nervous cord (a) rests on the floor of the cylinder, 
jBending a filament into the oar-like feet (/) and 
also around the intestine or stomach (Ji) to a sup- 
plementary cord (*l) which is situated just over the 
intestine, and under the heart or dorsal vessel (c)- 
The circle c and « is a diagram of the circulatory 
.system; c is the dorsal vessel or heart, from the side 
of which, in each ring, a small vessel is sent down- 
wards and around to e, the ventral vessel. So that 
the circulation is a closed one in the higher worms, 
as well as the Crustacea and Insects. 

Fig. 2 is an ideal section of a Bee. Here the 



crust is dense and thick, to which strong muscles 
are attached. On the upper side of the ring the 
wings grow out, while the legs grow out near the 
under side. The tracheae {g) enter through the 
sti'ijma or breathing pore, situated just under the 
wing, and its branches sub-divide and are distri- 
buted to the wings, with their five principal ner- 
vures as indicated in the figure, also to the dorsal 
vessel (c) the intestine (b) and the nervous cord (a). 
The two circles seen in fig. I, representing the course 
of the blood vessels and nerves, are here left out so 
as to avoid confusion. The tracheae and a nervous 
filament are also sent each into the legs and wings. 
The tracheae also are distributed to the dorsal vessel 
and intestine by numerous branches. 



A. 8. P. 



Vote on Blaok-Xnot 

BY BBirj. D. WALSH. X. A. 



In my article on Black-knet in No. 6 of the 
Practical Entomologist I ineorrectly stated 
that the fungus growing on its surface is about the 
size of the head of a pin. It is only when seen 
through a pocket microscope that it appears so large 
as the head of an ordinary toilet pin. When viewed 
with the naked eye it is scarcely larger than the 
point of a dull-pointed pin. 



Membersiup in the Entomological So*- 
ciety op Philadelphia.-^ Any person may be- 
come an Uoiiorary Member of the Society, upon 
the payment of a sum of not less than One hundred 
dollars ($100) for the benefit of the Publiciition 
Fund ; and any person may become a Contributing 
Member^ upon the annual payment of a sum of not 
less than One dollar (Si). 

j^^" Honorary and Contributing Members have 
all the privileges of Kesident Members, except 
those of voting and holding office. 

i^^* Handsome Diplomas are furnished free to 
all Members. 

— ~" ' » r 

AcnrowLBDOKEirr. 

We thankftally aclniowledge the receipt of Three dol- 
lars from Mr. 0. H. Peck, of Massachusetts, for this Pajjer. 
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MSWEBS TO GOSKBSFONDElilTS. 

BY B. B. WALSH, M. A.— Associatk Editob. 



B. W, 8«ibtrt» N. J. — ^The insects yen sent^-OYftl, about 
one-fifth of an inch lonf[, of » dull blue-blaok ooior, and 
with fine, long^silkir hairs, especially on the thorax — are 
the Setiea iri^ilcr ol Say. They arriyed all alive and in 
first-rate order, and you did well in sending plenty of spe- 
cimens. The species of this genus are numerous, and re- 
■emble one another very closely ; and by examining se- 
veral sc6re out of the bouatiful supply yon furnished, I 
was enaMed to asierMun, that the characters by which 
It differs fVom some yery closely allied species are per- 
fectly unchangeable, and do not run promiscuously those 
of one species into those of another. Although this in- ^ 
leot is said to occur generally throughout the United i 
States, yet I neyer met with it near Rock Island, though 
I haye reoeiyed it from my entomological friend, JOr. £b- 
Baron, of Geneva, Illinois. 

You say that '' you find them very numerous as well as 
^ery destructive, as they have eaten all the leaves off 
your neighbor's and your own Pear-trees and Strawberry 
plants;" and that *' the moment you touch the tree, they 
all drop to the ground." This is the first instance on re- 
cord, so far as I am aware, of this particular species being 
Injurious in the field or the garden. According to Bay, 
^ it abounds in hilly and mountainous situations, where, 
in the month of May, it ma^ be seen flying about among 
the Whortle -berry bushes m great profusion." Harris 
•tates with regard ,to two other species of Serica — the ve8- 
pertina and the aericea — ^that ** they attack the leaves of 
the sweet-briar, on which they may be found in profusion 
in the evening, about the last of June." (/n;. Jn9. p. 33.) 
A colored figure of vespertina is given in his plate il, fig. 
14; and if you diminisn the sise and add some fine, silky 
hairs, the same figure would answer very well for our 
•pecies. 

These insects belong to the Order of beetles (Cbieopiera) 
and' to the same great fiamily {SeanibceidcR) in whicn are 
Included our May-bug (or May-beetle) and our Rose-bug, 
•nd also the European Cockchafer — three ruinously de- 
structive insects. It is not known where or how the larva 
lives, but it probably burrows under ground and feeds on 
the roota of living vegetation. The ''dropping to the earth" 
when the tree, on which the perfect Beetle occurs, is 
touched, is not so common in this Family, as among the 
Bnont-beetles (Curculio Family) and the Chrysomeia fa- 
mily, which last includes the striped cucumber-beetles 
and several other injurious species. 

Thof. SlTcter, Iowa. — ^You refer to the article on "the 
Measuring Worm {Ennomoi subsignaria)" in No. 7 of the 
Practical E!»toiiolooist, and you very justly state that 
the account there given of its habits does not at all agree 
with those of the Measuring Worm which infests your 
Apple-trees, No wonder. They are two entirely distinct 
insects. The insect that troubles you is evidently, from 
the very correct statement you give ot its Natural History, 
the common Canker Worm — AnUopteryx vemata — which 
is as different from Ennomos aubsignaria. as a sheep is from 
a cow. Both, it is true, are Measuring Worms; but there 
are hundredsofdistinctspeciesof Measuring Worms found 
in the United States, each with its peculiar size, shape 
and color, its peculiar habits and its peculiar food-plant 
or food-plants. 

The writer of that article, like many other learned men, 
ftupposed that those whom he was addressing were as 
faiuiliar with learned names as himself, and that, by 
merely giving the scientific name of the insect which he 
was writing about, everybody would understand what 
particular species he referred to. There are, in fact, some 
things in that paper which I cannot understand myself, 
for example where he talks about the half-^rown cater- 
pillars "commencing their saltatorial exercises." "Sal- 
tatorial" means "jumping" or "leaping;" and if this 
particular Measuring Worm ever jumps or leaps, it is 
more than I ever saw any other kind of Measuring Worm 
do, though I am familiar with scores of different kinds. 
It is possible, however, that this may be a peculiar habit 
of this peculiar species, which, although it swarms in cer- 
tain localities in the Eastern States, does not appear to be 
found in the West But I have myself bred from the cat- 
erpillar another species of the same genus — Ennomon mag- 
naria — which agreed with the aubtignaria in spinning a 



loose cocoon of open net- work about the end of August 
and in coming out into the moth state the same season, 
viz: on Sept 27. This caterpillar fed upon oak, while the 
mtbaignaria, if I remember right, is said to feed chiefly 
upon elm. But it performed no "jumping " or " leaping" 
operations whatever while it was in my breeding-cage. 

You will find figures of both male and female Canker 
Worm moths in Harris's Injuritms InaecU, pp. 461 — 2. 
The other insect, which, as it swarms chiefly in cities, 
and especially in New York, may be called the " City 
Span-worm," is not noticed in that work nor in Dr. Fitch 8 
Ifew York Beporta, The leading points of difference in 
the Natural History of the two Insects majr be thus b-iefly 
stated : — In the Canker Worm it isi the male moth that 
has wings, and they are ash-colored; in the City Span- 
worm both sexes have wings, and they are satiny-wnite. 
The Canker Worm goes under ground to pass into the pupa 
or chrysalis state; the City Span-worm goes to pupa in a 
thin gausy cocoon which it spins among the twigs and 
leaves of the tree it inhabits. The Canker Worm generally 
lies in the pupa state till the following spring, though a few 
come out iu the moth state late in the same autumn, and 
on warm days during the winter; the City Span-worm 
oomes out into the moth state the same summer, and not 
many weeks after it has gone to pupa. The Canker Worm 
occurs chiefly on apple and elm trees, although it is some- 
times found on cherry, plum, basswood, 4c.; the City Span- 
worm, unless my memory fails me, is said to be found 
chiefly on the elm and only occasionally on other shade 
trees, but never on fruit trees. Hence it is evident that 
the two species must be attacked in very different me*> 
thods; and that tarred bandaees, leaden trouehs filled 
with oil and placed around the butts of infested trees, Ac, 
Ac, which, when properly applied, are effective remedies 
against the Canker Worm, whose moth comes out of the 
earth and in the female sex is wingless, would be of no 
earthly use against the City Span-worm, whose female ^ 
moth is winged and comes out among the twigs and 
branches of tne trees it infests. 

You will oblige me, as vou seem to have more Canker 
Worms than you know what to do with, by sending me 
by mail a few dozen of them, packed in any kind of small 
box, with leaves enough to last them on their journey. 
The insect is not found near Rock Island, and I wish to 
breed it myself, so as to examine into ita habits. 

H. B. Howarth, Wisconsin. — The insects ^ou send, with 
an enouiry whether they are not **the flies which pro- 
duce the Chinch Bug," are the Oapaua oblineatua of Bay, 
otherwise named by Beauvois as Phytocoria iinearia. You 
will find the species figured in Harris's Injurioua Jnaecta, 
p. 201, and another figure with an accompanying article 
by myself in the Prairie Farmer, May 2, 1863. It is a 
very common and abundant species throughout the North- 
ern States, and, as you may see from the passages referred 
to, sometimes does a great deal of damage. Like the 
Chinch Bue, it passes the winter in the perfect or winged 
state, whicn accounts for your finding it under shocks of 
corn in the middle of November. You notice that it has 
"the same d.sagreeable smell as the Chinch Bug;" but 
this it has in common with all the true Bugs (Order ^eto- 
r^pttra) which are vegetable feeders and not cannibals; 
for example, the common Squash Bug ( Coreua iruiia) * and 
the Bed Bug. Not only is it a distinct species from the 
Chinch Bug, but it belongs to a distinct genus and even 
to a distinct Family. 

You must disabuse yourself of the popular idea, that 
after an Insect has arrived at the perfect state, or in other 
words after it has obtained wings, it ever changes into 
any other kind of Insect Many believe that Beetles 
change into Butterflies, Butterflies into Bugs, Bugs into 
Bees, and so on ad infinitum; and I once noticed a para* 
graph which ran the rounds of the Agricultural Press^ 
gravely asserting that the common Rose-bug {Macrodac- 
tyiua aubapinoaua) usually shed its yellow wing-cases and 
changed into a Horse-fly {Tabanua.) This is a mere de- 
lusion. No such change can or dot s happen. It is as im* 
g>ssrble as for a Cow to shed her horns and turn into a 
orse. All Insects pass through four stages only, Ist the 
egg, 2nd the larva, .3rd the pupa, 4th the perfect insect, 
when in almost all sp^^cies wings are acquired, and in all 
species the male and female pair, the female lays her eggs, 
and then both male and female, having run their ap- 
pointed course, die. In the human species and other ver- 



* Figured Harris's Inj, Jna., p. 194. 
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tebrate animals we may trace an anology with the above 
four stages as follows: — 1st, the foetus in the womb; 2nd, 
the baby feeding upon milk and without food at first; 3rd, 
the child feeding upon solid food and furnished with teeth ; 
4th, the adult man or woman, distinguished from the 
child by well known sexual characters and capable of 
propagating the species. The chief difference in the two 
eases 18, that in Insects the change from one state to ano- 
ther takes place suddenly by a sudden moulting of the 
•kin, or rather v/hat is projwrly 8))caking the external 
skeleton, whereas in vertebrate animals it takes place 
elowly and gradually. For example, we can fix no pre- 
cise day, and even no precise month, and scarcely any 
precise year, when the Baby becomes a Boy, or when the 
Boy becomes a Man, while it often takes but a few mi- 
j&utes for a Chrysnlis (pupa) to change into a Butterfly, 
or a Caterpillar larva) to change into a Chrysalis, and we 
may watch the whole process with the greatest ease, from 
beginning to end, by devoting an hour's attention to it. 

In a very fow species of Insects, such as the common 
Walkinz Stick or Prairie Allieator {Diapheromera /emo- 
rata)* the perfect insect never nas any wings at all; and 
in a few others, such as the common Bed-bug and the 
Flea, the Perfect Insect has only rudimental wings, or 
■hort stumps of wings, such as we usually see in the Pupa. 
But even here we ma>^ distinguish the different stages by 
the successive moultings, and we may know that the 
insect has arrived at the perfect state by its copulating. 
It is a universal rule that larvce and pupae never copulate, 
for the same reason that calves and lambs never copulate, 
i. e. because they are as yet in an immature state. 

You will find the Natural History of the Chinch Bug 
well explained by Mr. Riley in an article in No. 6 of the 
Practical Entomologist (pp. 47 — 8.) The only point in 
which I differ from him is, that I believe that there are 
more than two broods of them every year, and probably 
as many as four or five in this latitude. 

C. Cook, Mass. — ^The small cocoons you send from off 
the twigs of apple-trees contain a black pupa from which 
I have bred several specimens of a very minute moth, 
apparently undescribed. I am about to forward one to l>r. 
Clemens, who has made these small moths his special 
etudy, and who will probably name and describe it. All 
the specimens sent seem to belong to the some species. 

From the mass of cocoons found attached to the egg of 
the Tent Caterpillar of the Apple-tree, which you former- 
ly sent, 1 have bred several specimens of the very same 
species of Microgastcr which we told vou it was likely to 
produce, and also several specimens of another small leh- 
neumou-fly belonging to the genus J/cwuVc/c*. The ques- 
tion till remains to be solved, whether the larvwof both 
these Inlineumon-flies lived as co-tenants in the body of 
their victim, the Caterpillar, and spun the mass of cocoons 
in common, or whether — which I decidedly incline to be- 
lieve—one of them is parasitic uiion the other, and if so 
which is parasitic upon which. From the fact that the 
JfemiteUs came out several weeks before the Microgaater, I 
rather infer that the latter is parasitic uj^on the former. 
Please next year send me additional specimens, so as to 
solve this curious question. 

Wm. Manlioa Smith, N. Y.— You are quite right as to 
the cocoons oi Selandria ribis (Winchell) not being mere 
"balls of earth," as was wrongly stated in the Practical 
EjfTOMOLoofST, No. 3, p. 23, but true silken cocoons. From 
the specimens you sent I have bred four specimens of the 
insect, which were a welcome novelty to my cabinet, and 
from which I perceive that Prof. Winchell was mistaken 
in referring the insect to the genus Selarulria. It belongs 
to Nematus, having only one marginal cell, and therefore 
its true name iBXematus ribia. The female is very remark- 
able for having lO-jointedantennte. while the male has the 
number of joints, viz. nine, that characterize the genus. 

A very similar species of Xemattut infeste the Gooseberry 
and Currant in Europe, and it is perhaps the case that our 
American insect is the same species imported among us 
from the other side of the Atlantic. (See on the Euroriean 
species Westwood's Introduction, II. pp. 103—4.) 

Charles Badant, Illinois.— The eggs you send found in 
litile slits in the bark of Pear-tree twigs are those of Chio- 
roneura malefica (Walsh), a small green insect belonging 
to the Tettigonia family in the Order Homoptera. I pub- 
lished a description and figures of this insect in the 
Jharie Farmer Sept. C, 18C2, and of its egg-slits T^iW. April 

•Figured llarris J/y. Jns,, p. U7. 



4, 18M, p. 212, together with some account of its habits. 
The former article was reproduced in the Proceedings of 
the Boston aoeitty qf Xaiural History, 1804, pp. 314—317. 

The similar egg-slits found in the bark of the Delaware 
grape-vine appertain to some other Homopterous Insect, 
probably to Proconia undata, a much larger species be- 
longing to the Te^^iconta family, which I know to oviposit 
in this manner in tne grape-vine. You should have sent 
pieces of the twig contiuaing the egg-slits,and not merely 
thin slices of the bark. 

Jno. Floumoy, Mo.— The insects yon send, found on the 
leaves and stems of the Chickasaw Plum, are some kind of 
Plant Louse (Aphis,) It is impossible to say what par- 
ticular species tney belong to, because they were simply 
wrapped in a piece of paper and reached me broken into a 
hundred frag^ments, and pressed as flat as a pancake. A 
naturalist might be able to say, with some degree of cer* 
tainty,'that a sausage contained dog's- flesh, from meeting 
with a dog's tooth in it; but it would puszle even Cuvler 
or Owen to decide from such data whether the dog was a 
Terrier, a Spaniel or a Pointer. 

As a general rule, almost every plant has its own par* 
ticular species of Plant-louse; for example, that of the 
Apple is distinct from that of the Cherry, that of the Cab- 
bage from that of the Currant, and so forth. They all 
live by sucking the sap of the plant they infest, and 
although the infested leaves often shrivel and eurl up, yet 
it is impossible for them to be eaten bodily by this insect 
for the simple reason thnt it has got no jaws to eat with— 
nothing, in fact, but a long beak to suck with. Conse- 
quently, " the stripping of the foliage" of your trees last 
year must have been caused by some entirely distinct in«> 
sect — perhaps some kind of caterpillar. From the enor- 
mous rapidity with which Plant-lice breed, there is no 
doubt that if they were allowed to multiply without any 
check, they would in a few months rum almost every 
plant on the face of the earth. But there are hundreds 
and hundreds of diff*erent insects that prey upon them 
voraciously, so that it is but seldom that they do material 
damage. 1 incline to believe, that in limited numbers, 
they operate as a summer pruning, and are therefore mor^ 
beneficial than injurious to fruit-trees. In particular 
years the Hop Plant-louse has greatly injured the hops» 
and in other vears the Grain Plant-louse in certain States 
has damased the small grain eonsiderably, but it is re- 
corded to have been generally checked up in the end b^ 
myriads of Cannibal Insects, chiefly Lady-birds ( Cocci' 
nella), I have myself seen the Devil's Darning Needles 
(Agrion) flying among my Currant Bushes and pouncing 
ferociously on the Plant-lice that swarmed on them. It 
is a good plan, and one which has long been practised by 
European gardeners, to collect a number of Lady-bir<w 
and place them on any plants that are grievously infested 
by Aphis. Fumigation with tobacco in a close room will 
kill Plant-lice on Green-house plants, and on choice ear- 
den plants, such as Verbenas, tliey may be destroyed by 
dippi ng the infested branches for a few minutes into strong 
soap-suds. 

A. C. Hammond, Illinois. — You say that some of your 
Plum-trees arc dying from the attacks of Borers, of which 
supposed Borers you forward three difl*erent kinds. The 
Jirsi of these — the " white grub" — is, as you suppose, the 
true Peach Borer, which in my article on Borers (No. 4, p. 
27) was stated, on the authority of Dr. Fitch, occasionslly 
to attack the Plum-tree. Hence your observations are va- 
luable as confirmatory evidence of the fact, and of the fur- 
ther very remarkableYact that Plum-trees, when attacked 
bv the Peach Borer, do not exude gum like Peach-trees. 
The «ec(m</ specimen — "the long, slender brown worm"— 
is the larva of some kind of •• Click-beetle" (Elater), none 
of which are true Borers, though a great many of them 
live in decayed wood, and a few of them attack the roots 
of living plants, when they are popularly called ** Wire- 
worms." Most of these larvte, like the specimen sent, 
are hard, shining, cvlindrical, mahogany-colored insects, 
looking like an inch or so of brown wire cut off nearly 
square at each end. The third specimen — "the short, 
dark worm " — arrived in such bad order, having been eat- 
en up almost bodily by the Peach Borer on the road, that 
all that I can say is that it is distinct from the other two. 

I apprehend it is the Peach Borer that is the real author 
of the damage to your trees; and you must fight him on the 
same principles preciselv as if you found him on a Peach- 
tree. Most certainly the Wire-worm (or Etatcr larva) 
would not invaded your trees, but for their already contain- 
ing decayed matter, the handiwork of the Peach Borer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 30, 1866. 

"We repeat our reqveet to tho^e who feel in- 
terested m the permanent estabKshment of the 
Practical Entomologist, and who have not al- 
jeadj sent in their names aa subacribere for the 
«600Dd year, commencing with October 1866, to do 
«o vnthont delay ^ and not only send their indivi- 
dnal names, bat also those of their friends and 
neighbors. Almost every subscriber could induce 
one or more of his or her friends to subscribe 50 
xsents a year to a really useful paper. 

Beoewals come in pretty freely, and not only re- 
newals, but some who now subscribe to only one 
copy, have put down their names for few, twenfi/ 
and even as high as fifty copies of the paper for 
the second year, intending, do doubt, to distribute 
icopiea annm^ their ft^iends and neighbors, and en- 
deavor to secure their patronage for the third year. 
3Iany could readily afford to take five or ten copies 
of the paper and use them to much advantage by 
introducing it into their neighborhood. 

We trust that our irieads will exert themselves 
ftnd that we will have our complement of 5000 



copies subscribed for in time to announce the fact 
in the last number of Volume I, due on the 80th 
day of September 1866. 

We take the liberty of inserting here a few ext 
tracts from letters received from subscribers in re- 
newing their subscriptions; these will show how 
the paper is appreciated by those who see the grea 
importance of such a work. 

A subscriber, from Illinois, says: 

" As I regard your paper, I will rather go bail for fifty 
subscribers for the next volnmc, at 50 cents each, than 
hare it stop. Don't think of giving H up— don*t mention 
such a thing, but give us a chance one year more to spur 
them up." 

Another, fipom New York, says : 

"Please put me down for 10 copies of the new volume. 
I have learned more than $5 worth from the nine num- 
bers so hx published, and I do not want the work stopped." 

Another, from the same State, says : 

"Tou may put my name down for another years' sub- 
scription of your valuable paper ,* all who know its worth 
will not hesitate to send in their names, as 50 cents will 
not break them. It is truly worth double that amount ; 
it is a paper that no farmer should be without" 

Another, from Pennsylvania, says : 

" I will subscribe for 10 copies of your valuable paper> 
and hope you will not be allowed to discontinne it through 
the apathy of the public. The study of our insect ene- 
mies and friends is of importance to the whole nation." 

Another, from Virginia, says : 

"I write to give timely notice of ray wish to continue 
my subscription to the 'Entomologist' for the next year. 
Your Society has done a valuable public service during 
this year, and I hope you will be encouraged to continue." 

Another, from the same State, says : 

"You may consider me a subscriber for the future, and 
if it is necessary to pay double, I will cheerfully comply," 

Another, from Ohio, says : 

" Please put me down'as a subscriber to the ' Entomo- 
logist' for the second year, coramenciuK October next 1 
consider your little paper both interesting and valuable, 
and the small subscription price, fifty cents, is, I think, 
small indeed eompared with the real value of the paper. 
Success to the enterprise," 
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^ 'y OiitliBM of tho Stndj of IniooU.— IL 

^ * , Itt' our last article we endeavored to show that the 
clfpes of .Worms, Crustaoea and Insects were hot 
modifications of a single articulated or jointed 
worm-like form, and that in all this unity there ac- 
tually existed from the first, three quite different 
ti/pe$ or shapes, so that one need not confuse a 
worm with a Lobster, or a Lobster with a Hon^ bee. 
At first howeyer, all hok much alike,- that is when 
in the egg, before the embryo is formed. The ear- 
liest form of all articulates is wormh'ke, that is, the 
embryos tend to become cylindrical, much longer 
than broad, and rounded off much alike at each end 
of the body. 

In studying the lives of great men, we turn 
eagerly to the accounts of their childhood, and 
growth through the period of youth to adult life. 
So in studying insects we must trace them from 
the egg state, to the period of childhood, (the lar- 
va) — and from-childhood to the adult fly-state. 

At first the Worm leaves the egg as a little oval 
infusorium-like, microscopic body, covered over with 
little filaments or cilia, by the swift motion of which 
it oiroumnavigates a drop of water. Very soon it 
grows longer, and oontracts at intervals, when the 
skin becomes partially infolded, giving it a ringed 
appearance, and it is at this time that we can tell 
whether the embryo is to be a lobster or worm, i. e. 
an articulate, or a clam or fish. The rings faintly 
marked out determine that in reality it is an Arti- 
culate and not a Mollusc (clam), or Radiate (Star- 
fish). Soon the.ciliffi disappears, regular locomo- 
tive paddle-like organs, grow out from the sides; 
, feelers, and jaws and eye-dots appear on the front 
rings of the body, which are thus grouped into a 
head, though it is difficult in a large proportion of 
the lower kinds of worms for unskilled observers to 
distinguish the head from the tail. Thus we see 
throughout the growth of a worm, no attempt at 
subdividing the body into regions, as a head, tho- 
rax and abdomen, each provided with distinct or^ 
gans, but only a perfection of the individual rings 
themselves as they advance in life. Thus in a 
worm, of which fig. 1, in the preceding article is a 
cross section, we see each nng is plainly distin- 
guished into an upper and under, and in addition 
to these, a well marked side-area, from which oar- 
like locomotive organs grow out. It is on this side 
area in the rings composing the head of worms, 
that the eye-dots, feelers and jaws are situated. We 
see this arrangement distinctly in the Worms, but 
less apparently in the Crustacea and Insects, whose 
heads are made up not of a single ring, as is very 
generally supposed, but of six and probahfy seven, 
being in insects twice the number of those com- 
prising the thorax. 

In some of the low intestinal worms, such as the 
Tape Worm, each ring in the hinder two-thirds of 
the body is provided with a distinct portion of the 
ovary and male sperm-gland, so that when the body 
becomes broken up into its constituent elements or 



rings, as often occurs naturally in these low forms 
for the more ready propagation of the species, since 
the young are exposed to many dangers whfle liv- 
ing in the intestibes of animal8,-^each ring may 
become a living independent worm, and add new 
rings to its body by the simple subdivision of the 
original one. This fact provies that in the worm, 
the vitality of the animal is very equally distributed 
to each ring. If we cut off the head or taii of some 
of the lowest of these worms, the pieces will become 
Indistinct animal^ butran insect or'crab soouer or later 
dies when deprived of its head or tail, (abdomen). 

The young of all Crustaoea first beffin life in the 
egg as oblong flattened worm-like bodies, each end 
of the body repeating the same form. The young 
of the low Crustacea, such as the Barnacles, and 
some marine forms like the Sow-bugs, and some lowly 
organized parasitic species inhabiting the gills of 
fishes, are hatched as microscopic embryos which 
would readily be mistaken for young worms. In 
the higher Crustacea such as the fresh-water lob- 
ster, the young when hatched, does not greatly dif- 
fer from the parent, but it goes through the worm- 
like stage within the egg. 

It is thus with Insects. Within the egg at the 
first dawn of life they are flattened oblong bodies 
curved upon themselves. Just before hatching 
their bodies unbend, they become more cylindrical, 
the limbs bud out on the sides of the rings, the 
head is dearly demarked, and the young Caterpil- 
lar steps forth from the egg-shell ready armed and 
equipped Ifor its riotous life. 

As will be seen by the figures below, the legs, 
jaws and antennas are first started as buds from the 
side of the rings, being simply elongations of the 
body wall, which bud out, beoome larger, and fi- 
nally jointed, until the buds arising fW>m the 
thorax or abdomen become legs, those from the 
base of the head become jaws, while the antennas 
and pslpi sprout out from the front rings of the 
head. Thus while the body of all articulates are 
built up from a common embryonic ^m, their ap- 
pendages also so diverse, when we compare a lob- 
ster's claw with an insect's antennas, or a spider's 
spinneret with the hinder limbs of a Centipede, are 
yet but modifications of a common form, adapted 
for the different uses to which they are put by tnese 
animals. 

The changes which an animal undergoes while 
growing is called its »i€tamorpho$i$. This meta- 
morphosis is of course less marked in those animals 
whose forms are low and simple and which there- 
fore do not depart greatly from the early embry- 
onic stage. As we ascend higher, the changes be- 
come more marked, until in the true Insects, where 
the larva is so strikingly different in the majority 
of species, from the pupa, while the pupa again, as- 
sumes quite a different form from the winged fly 
we have a most thorough transformation, which led 
early observers to state that Insects differ from 
other animals in passing through a metamimkoiii, 
not knowing as we do now, whi^ surprising cnaages 
all animals pass through in order to reach Um 
adult state. ^^ , 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIOURE8. 

Fig. 3 represents the embryo of a worm, a is the 
middle tentacle of the head; e one of the posterior 
tentacles; b the two eye-spots a 

at the base of the hinder ji^irl 
of feelers; e is one of a row of 
oar-like organs {cirri) at the ha&ti 
of which are inserted the locomo 
tive bristles, with the cirri serving 
as swimming and locomotive or 
gans; d the caudal styles, or tiiil-j 
feelers. (From A. Agassiz )- 

In this figure we see how isllu^li 
are the difierences between thcl 
feelers of the head, the oar-likc 
swimming organs, and the ciiudu) 
filaments; we can easily sec thai 
they are but modifications o^f al 
common form, and all arise froFti 
the common limb-bearing rcgiou 
of each ring of the body. 
. The alimentary canal, with thel 
proventriculus, or anterior divi 
sion of the stomach, is seen to oc- 
cupy the middle of the htniy; while the mouth 
open<( on the under side of the head. 

Fig. 4 represents the young of the fresh-water 
Lobster (^Crawfish) before leaving the egg. The 
body is divided into rin«;8, endUv^ * 

in lobes on the sides, which are thel 
rudiments of the limbs, h h the 
rudiment of the eye-stalk, at thu; 
end of which is the eye; a is th 
fore antennae; a^ is the hind an. 
tenoie; c is one of the mazitJ^'l 
feet; c> is the first pair of true feet 
destined to form the huge "claw 'J 
(From Rathke). Thus the eye 
stalk, antennae, claws and legs are Fig. 4. 
moulded upon a common form, and at first are scarce- 
ly distinguishable. Here we see the embryo divided 
into a head, thorax and a tail. 






Fig. 5. 
Fig. 6. A Case-fly, Phrj^gawta, (after Zaddach), 
in the egg, with part of the yolk (x) not yet en- 
elosed within the body walls, a antennae ; between 
a and a> the mandibles; a' maxilla; a^ labium. 
h. the separate eye-spots, (ocelli) which afterwards 
increase greatly in number and unite to form the 
compound eye. The '*neck" or junction of the 
head with the thorax is seen at the front part of 
tha yolk mass; c the the three pairs of legs, which 



are folded once on themselves; d the pair of anal 
legs attached to the tenth ring of the abdomen, as 
seen in caterpillars, which form long anteppse-like 
filaments in the Cockroach and May-fly, etc. ' The 
rings of the body are but partially formed ; they 
are cylindrical, giving the body a worm-like form. 
Here as in the other two figures, though not so 4m- 
tinctly seen, the antennae, jaws and hist pair of ab- 
dominal legs are modifications of but a single form, 
and grow out from the side of the body. The head- 
appendages are directed forwards, as they are to be 
adapted for sensory and feeding purposes; the legs 
are directed downwards and they are to support 
the insect while walking. It appears that the two 
ends of the body are ]>erfected before the middle, 
and the under side before the upper, as we see the 
yolk mass is not yet enclosed and the rings not yet 
formed above. Thus all articulates difler from all 
vertebrates in having the yolk mass situated on the 
back, instead of on the belly as in the chick, dog, 
or human embryo. A. s. p. 

» ■ 

Ohiiieh Bug! 

"If any Wentern rustics are verdant enough to snppos* 
that chinch bugs cannot be out-flanked, headed off and 
conauered, they are entirely behind the times. The thing 
has been effectually done durine the past season, by Mr, 
Davis, Supervisor of the town of Scott, Ogle county. Ills. 
This eentleman had a cornfield of a hundred acres, grow- 
ing alongside of an extensive field of small grain. The 
bugs had finished up the latter and were preparing to at- 
tack the former, when the owner, being of an ingenious 
turn, hit upon a happy plan for circumventing them. He 
surrounded the corn with a barrier of pine boards set up 
edgewise, and partly buried in the ground, to keep them 
in position. Outside of this fence deep holes were dug, 
about ten feet apart The upper edge of the board was 
kept constantly moist with a coat of coal tar, which was 
renewed every day. 

** The bugs, according to their regular tactics, advanc- 
ed to the assault in solid columns, swarming by millions, 
and hiding the ground. They easilv ascended the boards^ 
but were unable to cross the belt of the coal tar. Some- 
times they crowded upon one another, so aa to bridge 
over the barrier, but such places were immediately cov- 
ered with a new coating. The invaders were in a worse 
quandary than that of Butler and Weitzel at Fort Fisher, 
and, in that state of mind, crept backward and forward 
until they tumbled into the deep hole aforesaid. These 
were soon filled, and the swarming myriads were shovel- 
ed out of them literally bv wagon loads, at the rate of 
thirty or forty bushels a day — and buried up in other 
holes, dug for the purpose, as required. This may seem 
incredible to persons unacquainted with this little pest, 
but no one who has seen the countless myriads which 
cover the earth as harvest approaches, will feel inclined 
todispute the statement. It is an unimpeachable fact. The 
process was repeated till only three or four bushels could 
be shovelled out of the holes, when it was abandoned, 
The corn was completely protected, and yielded bounti- 
fully." — (JVatrie i^armer, copied in Valley Farmer, June 
1, 1866. 

From what I hare seen of the Chinch Bug« I 
have no doubt that the above is substantially cor- 
rect. B. D. w. 



Thb PRACTfOAL E.TTOMOLOoisT. — This able' and highly 
instructive journal commences in the May number a 
series of articles designed aa elementary leasons in the 
science of £ntomology, for the instruction of young per- 
sons and others who may wish to acquire some knowledge 
of this subject It will prove a valuable feature and we 
hope will-excite a greater general interest and enlist a lar- 
ger number of intelligent observers of the habits of in- 
sects. Every farmer boy in the country should subscribe 
for the EntomologisU Only 60 ota. a y99X*^^S(nyo JommaL 
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Beeton Differ. 

'BY BEXJ. D. WALSH, V. X. 

Those who read Agricultural Journals must have 
frequently noticed cases, where one Correspondent 
strongly recommends some infallible remedy against 
a particular Noxious Insect, and a few months after- 
wards comes an answer from another Correspondent, 
saying that he has tried the remedy and found it 
worthless. By way of practical illustration, I will 
give a few instamses of the kind, taken at raadom 
ftom Tarious sources. The following is from the 
Proceedings of the New York Farmers' Club print- 
ed in the iV; F. Tribune, July 14, 1863 : 

OH upon Fruit Trees. — Mr. Hopkins says further : " In 
jrour discnssions before the Club, oil is recommended to 
be rubbed on to fjruit trees. I can only say, in regard to 
^ single instance. A gentleman in Warsaw, Wyoming 
County, K. Y., applied common tanners* oil to his, both 
pears, plums, and cherries, and he killed them every one. 
They were thrifty, well-doing, healthy, and very produc- 
tive before, but they never bore fruit or leaf afterwards.** 

The next example is &aom the same publication, 

but of three years later date, (June 12, 1866.) 

CurcuHo — 2^ew Remedy. — Mr. Carpenter related the 
dase of some one, who has succeeded in growing plums by 
keeping sheep in the orchard; and it was supposed by 
the owner, that the odor arising from the sheep affected 
the insects and kept them away. 

Mr. Hicks said his neighbors keep sheep, but it does 
not keep away the curculio. 

But the most amusing case is from the Prairie 
Farmer; and I give it in full, because it is instruc- 
tive as well as amusing. Strange to relate, a one- 
inch auger hole bored in a man's apple-trees and 
filled with sulphur failed to kill the cankerworms ! 
Perhaps Mr. Lippincott would like to try next year 
a two-inch auger upon his trees, or — better still — 
a tool which is known as a post^axe and is used fbr 
cutting large mortises in fence-posts. With such 
a mortise cut deeply into every tree and filled with 
a few pounds of sulphur, we should be apt, as folks 
say out West, "to hear something drap" — but 
whether it would be the Cankerworms or the trees 
that gave up the ghost, is another affair. 

EXPERIENCE WITH THE CANKER WORM. 

Eds. Prairib Farmer : — Some twelve or fourteen years 
ago. the canker worm commenced in one corner of my 
^chard, and increased year after year until they got all 
over the orchard, and would eat the leaves off the trees, 
until they would be as destitute of leaves in July as in 
January; and after trying various remedies to destroy 
them, I finally, with an inch auger, bored a hole nearly 
through the trunk some three feet from the ground, and 
put in li ounces of flour of sulphur, and plugged up the 
nole by driving a piece of pine wood in even with the 
wood of the tree, which eneotually destroyed them the 
first year, and the trees fruited well that year and have 
ever since, and that is six years ago : the worms hatched 
out as before, but died without doing injury. This was 
done in the spring before thesap commenced rising ; I t^ink 
any time between now and the first of April is the proper 
time to do it. Although the Joa ves wer« so impregnated 
with the sulphur that the worms could not eat them, yet 
Wo were never able to detect it in the fruit. — Jambs 
T(7CKeR, Warren Co., III. {ProArie Fanner, March 31, 1866.) 
SULPHUR FOR CANKER WORMS A FAILURE. 

Eds. Prairib Farmbr:— In your number of March 31st, 
there is a communication from Mr. James Tucker of War- 
ren county, III., giving an acconnt of his experience with 
eankor worms — how he destroyed them with sulphur. 

Well, the Btory was so plausible, straight and simple, 
that i deierniin^d ta try it, aad. did try it I put twenty- 



seven pounds of flowored eulnhar in and on about one 
hundred and twenty trees j and the result is, that th« fo- 
liage of the trees is nearly all eaten up and the fruit near- 
ly all destrojred. It cannot be that this result is f^om a 
lack of faith in me, for my faith was so strong that I ne^ 
glected my 4i8ual camedy of ^ettine them off with a pole, 
aad killing them at a etoppintr place mide of tar and 
smeared on a strip of titt aronnd the trunk of the tree. 

Let not Mr. Tucker think that I am censuring him, fbr 
I have no doubt but what he thought the sulphur killed 
the worms. 

Lately an old gentleman told tne a similar story about 
sulphur killing the worms in the short space of three 
days. When f inc^uired of him whftt time of year the 
sillphur was put in, he said, "in wool-carding time.** 
Now it is in wool-carding time that the worms mature 
and disappear of their own accord, and hence his idea 
that the sulphur had killed them. I am told of an orchard 
in this country where they disappeared all of a sudden 
without any known cause. 

• e • ft 

It seems to me there is not enough said in your paper 
on this very important subject Is it possible that the 
itwenuity of man cannot Invent something to prevent 
a bug from crawling up a tree? The thing must 1^ done; 
it can be done, and if nobody else will do it I am deter- 
mined to do it myself. — Wm. P. Lippixcoti, Vernon, Iowa. 
{Prairie Farmer, June 9, 1866.) 

As to the popular belief tlidt sulpbnr is highly 
offuittva to thalarvs3 of moths, Br. Fitch tried the 
experimeot of feeding two parcels of the common 
caterpillars of the Apple tree, one parcel on clean 
leaves and the other parcel on leaves copiously 
dusted over with sulphur. Wonderful to relate, 
instead of dying, the sulphur-fed caterpillars throve 
finely and actually outgrew those that had nothing 
but the natural apple-leaves to feed on. But per- 
haps, if the Doctor had bored a gimlet-hole in the 
woodwork of his breeding-cage and^lled it with sul- 
phur, the result would have been different Quien 
sabe? Who knows? The sulphur would be just 
as likely to rise into the leaves on this plan as 
on Mr. Tucker's plan. Ask any botanist if it is 
not so. For the sap can only take up such sub- 
stances as are soluble in water; and sulphur^ as 
any one can easily prove by trying it, will not dis- 
solve in water. 



llie drain ^lant-louie. 



BT BENJ. D. WALSH, X. A. 



It is not at all improbable that the Plant-loose, 
which infe^d small grain a few years ago in the 
Northern States, has now travelled ^outh into 
Georgia. At all events the wheat in certain sec- 
tions of Georgia is now attacked by a sma}! insect, 
which the natives had never seen before;^ though, 
as usual, there is no description whatever given of 
it, further than that it is ** small,'' whiah may mean 
half an incftor the hxmdredth part of ?m inch long. 
The New York Tribune, from which the following 
extract from the Attnnta IntetUgtincei' is copied, 
facetiously remarks that " this enemy of the wheat- 
growers, judging from the description, is unHke any 
of the Northern pesta.*' Where the " description " 
comes in, I cannot discover. For anything that 
the Southern newsj^aper says to the contrary, the 
new insect may be a beetle, or a four-winged Hy, or 
a two*winged fly, or a small moth, or a bug. But 
let the flj^icle spieak fbr itseff ; and m tfa« Yaokett 
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are good at guessing, they will probably gaess what 
species of insect is referred to by the writer. My 
gness is "Plant-louse;" but tlien unfortunately I 
am no Yankee — only a Western man. 

"A new destroyer of wheat has made its appearance in 
the wheat fields m the shape of a small insect, which ap- 
pears on the blade, varyini from one to four in number, 
and which is producing sad havoc. The attention of Mr. 
Embry was first called to the appearance of the insect 
aud its destructi re powers by another old farmer of the 
same county, Mr. Henry Summerlin. The two together 
have watched the progress of this insect, and what with 
the present appearance of the wheat crop in this vicinity, 
and the de tractive powerrfof the insect itself, have come 
to the conclusion that f^reat damage will be done to the 
wheat crop in Carroll County if it be not totally destroy- 
ed. The ijttsect, Mr. Embry states, has never before made 
its appearance, in that county." — {N. Y. Sem, Tribune^ 
June 16, 1866.) 



Popular names for Insects. 



BT BENJ. D. WALSH, M. A. 



Th^re is nothing more puzzling to an Entomolo- 
gist than the use of mere names, without any de- 
scription of form, size, texture or color, in record- 
ing the ravages of Noxious Insects. One farmer 
says that the weevil is taking his wheat in the 
granary ; another says that the weevil is taking his 
wheat in the field. One would naturally suppose 
that both were speaking of the same insect; where- 
as the first refers to what is really a true weevil or 
snout-beetle, belonging to the same great group as 
the common "Curculio;" and the second refers to 
what is not a Weevil at all, nor even a Beetle, but 
a two-winged fly belonging to the same Order as 
the Musketoes, House-flies, Horse-flies, &c., namely 
the Wheat-midge. In some parts of .the country, 
indeed, this last insect is called, by way of distinc- 
tion, "the Red Weevil," precisely as a miserable 
bony kind of fish is called a "Red Horse" in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, to distinguish it from the 
animals that draw our buggies. But just as often 
as not this two-winged fly is called purely and 
simply " the weevil;" which is much as if a Western 
fisherman were to say that he had got half a hun- 
dred "Horses" in his wagon-bed. 

If, however, we are puzzled sometimes by the 
popular names given to insects on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, where we are tolerably familiar 
with the different species that afflict the farmer, 
how must it be with the Noxious Insects of the 
Pacific Coast, almost all of which are unknown to 
science, at least so far as their habits and transfor- 
mations are concerned ? Probably more than one 
half of the insects of California, &c. belong to spe- 
cies which do not occur in Eastern America. Yet 
when farmers emigrated thither from the East, they 
very naturally gave to native Californian insects 
the same popular names, as they had been in the 
habit of giving to Eastern species; just as the first 
English settlers in America called an American 
species of thrush a "Robin," after the European 
Robin, which is not a thrush but a warbler. Here, 
then, we have error heaped upon error and confu- 
sion woi*se confounded. 

I have been led into the above remarks from 



seeing the following article in the California 
Farmer of May 10, 1866: 

Army Worm. — Wo hear that large numbers of the fly 
which produces the army worm passed through and over 
the city last Monday afternoon. Vegetation in California 
presents just now delicious repasts for the hungry, raven- 
ous creatures.— iSdcmmento Bee of April 2btK 

Our Eastern Army worm is produced, not by a 
fly but by a brown moth or miller; and besides, 
the great bulk of these moths appear, not in the 
spring (April) but in the summer, varying accord- 
ing to the latitude from June to September. There 
can be little doubt that the so-called Californian 
Army-worm is altogether distinct from our Army- 
worm; just as in the Southern States a moth that 
infests the Cotton-plant in the larva state (the Noc- 
tun ocylvna of Say) is often called the Army-worm, 
though it is quite different from our Army- worm, 
(the Lmranla vnipvnrta of Haworth.) But what 
is this Californian species? '*Aye, there's the rub." 
And what are its habits ? How does it operate ? 
What plants does it feed on ? Is the larva legless, 
or if it has legs how many has it got ? Is the per- 
fect insect a Moth, or a Saw-fly, or a Plant-feeding 
Beetle, or a Bug ? Will not some kind Californian 
enlighten us all upon these and a host of other such 
particulars ? And above all, will he not send us 
specimens of the perfect insect, as well as the his- 
tory of its life? You cannot be too precise or too 
circumstantial in stating all that you know about 
it. Points apparently quite trivial in its Natural 
History may lead the way to some effective method 
of counterworking it, wnich may eventually save 
millions of dollars to your State. 



Bcientifio Karnes. 

BY BEXJ. J>. WALSH, M. A. 



We continually hear people object to what they 
call the long crack-jaw names, used by Scientific 
men to designate different species of insects or of 
birds or of mammals; and much misconception and 
some ignorance prevails on the subject in the popu- 
lar mind. It is commonly supposed, for example, 
that the first discoverer of a new species invents 
out of his own head two purely arbitrary names for 
it, the first of which is called the generic name and 
the second the specific name. In reality this sup- 
position is one half of it almost entirely incorrect, 
and the other half of it only partially correct. The 
specific name is indeed fixed by the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of the first person that describes (not the 
first person that discovers) a hitherto undcscribed 
species, but in nine cases out of ten the generic 
name was established long ago by some other writer, 
who laid down certain characters in which a certain 
more or less extensive group of species all agree, 
which group receives a fixed name from him and 
is called in scientific language a genus. For in- 
stance under the old genus Oak (scientifically 
Qiiercus) are comprehended many species described 
by various Botanists, the White Oak, the Black 
Oak, the Burr Oak, &c.; under the old genus 
Duck (scientifically Anas) are comprehended many 
species described by various Omithologbta, the 
uigitizea Dy "ksmkjkjwl^ 
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Mallard Duck, the Black Duck &c. ; and under the 
old genus Ladybird (a genus of Beetles called in 
Boientifio language Coccinella) are comprehended 
many species described by various Entomologists, 
the 12-8potted Ladybird, the 9-8potted Ladybird, 
the 2-dotted Ladybird, &c. To refer a newly-dis- 
covered species to its proper genus is often a work 
of great labor, and it is continually the case that 
mistakes are made on this point, and the generic 
name has to be subsequently changed by the. same 
writer or by succeeding writers. But, by scientific 
etiquette, the specific name always remains the same. 
The great LinnsBus about a hundred years ago de- 
scribed hundreds of our N. A. insects. In every 
case his specific names are retained in use to the 
present day; but in very numerous oases his generic 
names are not retained, because the old Linna&an 
genera have since his time been very generally split 
, up each into a great number of modern ccenera. 
Perhaps in these modern days this propensity has 
by certain writers been carried to an undue excess; 
but in the scientific world, as in the moral or in the 
political world, we are often obliged to accept a state 
of things, not because it is the best possible, but 
because it is the best that we can obtain short of 
turning the whole world upside down. 

" But," it will be said, " why require all scientific 
names to be in the Latin language f Why not say 
* White oak' instead of *Quercus alba,' *Wood Duck' 
instead of ^Anas (or Aix) sponsa,' and 'Nine-spotted 
Ladybird' instead of ^Cocoinella novemnotata F'" 
The reason is, that scientific names are intended for 
the use of Naturalists of all nations, the Russian as 
well as the Swede, th^ Oerman as well as the Hol- 
lander, the Frenchman as well as the Englishman 
or the American. Now What could we do in America 
with a scientifio name in the Swedish or in the 
Bussian language ? And what could a Swede or a 
Kussian do with one in the English language ? 
Clearly such names would often be unintelligible, 
and give rise to numerous mistakes and misappre- 
hensions; and if they were translated from the 
Swedish or Bussian into English, or from the En- 
glish into Swedish or Bussian, some writers would 
translate them one way, some another; which would 
again give rise to error and confusion. Whereas 
in the scientific world the Latin is a kind of uni- 
versal language, understood more or less perfectly 
by every one; and it was therefore very properly 
laid down as a universal rule by Linnaeus, that all 
scientifio names should be Latin. 

"But," it will be again objected, *'why select 
such intolerably long crack-jaw names? Why not, 
for instance, confine naturalists to words of two syl- 
lables and such as are easily pronounced):" The 
answer is that it is physically impossible to do any 
such thing. There are now at least a hundred 
thousand different genera in Animated Nature, in- 
cluding of course both the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms, each of which has to be designated by 
a distinct name. How can you ever obtain, by any 
reasonable combination of consonants and vowels, a 
hundred thousand different and distinct words all 
of not more than two syllables ? In the richest lan- 



guages there are only one or two thonsaiid words of 
one or two syllables each, and all the rest are several 
syllables long. Frequently, too, even in the popu- 
lar mouth, long words are used in preference to 
short ones, and instead of "a school-teacher getting 
pay for his work," it is " the Professor in an Aca- 
demy that receives compensation for his services." 
There are, I believe, somewhere about a thousand 
distinct ropes in the rigging of a ship, each of 
which is designated by a distinct name. Yet, in- 
stead of all the thousand ropes receiving names of 
one or two syllables apiece, one rope is called the 
" Main-topgallant-sail-halyard" another the "Miien- 
royal-clewline," &c. &c. Surely the licence which 
is conceded to the Sailor, with his one thousand 
ropes, ought not to be grudged to the Natnralist, 
with his one hundred thousand genera. Neverthe- 
less I freely confess, that some few Naturalists have 
gone beyond all reasonable bounds, in this matter 
of coiiring barbarous and nngrammatical and unpro- 
nounceable names, not having the fear of Linnsens 
before their eyes, who laid it down as a rulo> that 
"Names which are a foot an a half long, or diffi- 
cult of pronunciation, or offensive to the ear should 
be avoided.* 

"But," some thoughtless reader may suggest, 
" why give fixed and definite names at all to the 
different species of animals and plants? Why not 
let every man, who has got anything to say about 
a particular animal or plant, explain for himself 
which species he refers to?'' It is precisely this 
ignorance or neglect of system, which renders the 
labors of many otherwise good observers utterly 
valueless. A farmer finds a particular Noxious In- 
sect infesting his crops; he ascertains that by a 
particular mode of treatment he can subdue it; but 
as he cannot explain to the world what particular 
insect he refers to, the world is none the wiser or 
the richer for his discovery. Whereas if he had 
been able himself to specify the name of the Noxi- 
ous Insect, or had been careful enough to send spe- 
cimens to some reliable Entomologist who might 
do it for him, his discovery might be put on record 
for all future time. It is true, he may go to work 
and draw up what he considers as a description of 
his- Insect Foe; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, as I know by experience, he will dwell 
upon points of no systematic importance whatever, 
and omit everything that is essential towards deter- 
mining the true name of his species. Besides, what 
a waste of time to describe the same species over 
and over again ! Only think for a moment how 
such a system would work on shipboard ! At pre- 
sent every rope in a ship has its name, and if, for 
example, the Captain wants the 3Iain topsail lower- 
ed for reefing he cries out " Man the main-topsail- 
halyards." But suppose neither this nor any other 
rope, sail or mast ia a ship had a fixed and definite 
name, and the Captain had to describe to the 
Sailors the particular rope he wished them to take 
hold of, every time he gave an order, in some such 
language as this: — " Man that rope the use of which 

*Nomina sesauipedalia, enunciatu difficilia, et nause- 
abunda, fugienaa sunt. ^^^ 
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is either to hoist up or to lower upon the top the 
second sail, counting from the deck, on the second 
mast counting from the stem of the vessel/' Per- 
haps, hefore he got to the end of his long-winded 
order, the sail would be blown to flinders or the 
good ship capsize and go to the bottom. 

In quoting the scientific name of anj plant or 
animal, an Insect for example, it is usual to give 
not only the generic and specific names, but the 
name of the author who first described the species ; 
for instance ^^ Conotrachclus nenuphar, Herbst" is 
the full scientific designation of the common ^^Cur- 
oolio." The use of this custom is obvious. If any 
one is in doubt whether a species which he has be- 
fore him is the true "Ourculio'' or not, the scientific 
designation directs him to turn to the works of the 
German Entomologist Herbst, and he finds there a 
reference to the author who first established the 
genua Conotrachelus and a full description of the 
species called nenuphar by Herbst, which he can 
compare with the specimens in his hands, and see 
whether or not it agrees exactly, after he has first 
ascertained that his specimens really belong to the 
genus called Conotrachelus by the French Entomo- 
logist Latreille. Some few writers indeed, in quo- 
ting the scientific name of a species, add the name, 
not of the writer who first described the species, 
but of the writer who first referred it to the right 
genus. But this plan is practically inconvenient — 
whatever may be said in behalf of its theoretical 
justice — and it b to be hoped will never be gener- 
ally adopted. 

Owing to the grammatical peculiarities of the 
Latin language, the generic name, which is a noun, 
always precedes the specific name, which is usually 
an adjective, as is generally the case also in the 
French language. In English, on the contrary, the 
adjective precedes the noun and we say " White 
Oak" instead of the Latin "Quercus alba" (Oak 
white) or the French "Chene blanc" (Oak white). 
But a little practice soon reconciles one to this de- 
viation from the usages of our mother tongue. 

In addition to the Species and the Genus, there 
are other more extensive groups in the Animal 
Kingdom, namely the Family, the Order, the Class 
and the Sub-kingdom or Type or Branch, each gra- 
dually more extensive and comprehensive than the 
one which precedes it in the list, besides several 
subordinate groups such as Tribes, Subfamilies, 
Suborders, &c., which are used in various senses 
by various authors. The whole scheme of arrange- 
ment may be aptly compared to the organization of 
a modern army. The Animal Kingdom corres- 
ponds to the Army, the Sub-kingdom to an Army 
Corps, the Class to a Division, the Order to a Bri- 
gade, the Family to a Regiment, the Genus to a 
Company, and the Species to the individual Soldier. 
Now any military man would laugh outright, if a 
civilian talked of the 116th Division of Illinois In- 
fantry or the 99th Brigade of Pennsylvania Caval- 
ry. And so do scientific men sometimes smile, when, 
as is continually the case, scientific charlatans talk 
of the Family (not Class) of Birds or the Order 
(not Family) of the Crickets, It is very true that 



the Scientific Array has been from time to time re- 
organized and remodeled, so that, so to speak, the 
number of Divisions, Brigades, &c., is changed from 
time to time by successive commanders, and some* 
times even by the same commander. Still the great 
fundamental principle of its organization remains 
always the same; and it is well worth while to be- 
come familiar with it, if it were only because it af- 
fords a sure earmark to distinguish the pretentious 
quack from the scientific naturalist. 

In one remarkable respect the Scientific is a 
little more perfect than the Military organization. 
To designate any particular animal or plant, all that 
is absolutely necessary is to name the species and 
genus to which it belongs; while to designate any 
particular soldier in an Army to whom, for example, 
we wish to forward a letter, we have to state not 
only the soldier's name (John Jones) and the com- 
pany to which he belongs (Company D), but also 
the particular regiment of which his company 
forms a part, and probably the particular Army 
Corps of which that regiment forms a part; where- 
as in scientific parlance we usually name only the 
genus and the species. But if the number of ge- 
nera in the Scientific army continues to increase at 
the same fearful rate, at which it has been increas- 
ing for many years back, it will be impossible for 
any human memory to retain the names qf them all; 
and it will then become necessary to add the Fami- 
ly or Regimental name to the generic and specific 
names, so that we may comprehend the more readi- 
ly where the particular species which is referred to 
belongs. Some few entomological writers have al- 
ready adopted this system, writing for instance, 
Buprestis {chri/$obothris) femorata Fabricius, in- 
stead of Chrywhothris femorata Fabricius, which 
is the more usual designation of our common 
western Apple-tree Borer. 

ANSWEBS TO COBBESPONDElTrS. 

BY B. D. WALSH, M. A.— Associate Editor. 



C. S. Jackson, Ky. — The chestnut-colored beetle cover- 
ed with very short white hairs and fully a quarter of an 
inch long, which you say is making great destruction in. 
your vineyards this year, is an undescribed species of Fi- 
dia. This genus is allied PachnephoruSf which contains 
several described species, and it belon^^ to the same great 
Chrysomela fsmWy as the common striped Cucumber-bug 
(Diabroiieavittata), the blue Flea-beetle of the Grane-vine 
{Haltica chalybea), several species of small Flea-beetles 
which infest young cabbage and radish-plants and also, 
as I have observed, younff egg-plants, ana our newly-im- 
ported Potato-bug {Dorypkora lv-lineaia)y besides two spe- 
cies of Tortoise-beetle which infest the Sweet Potato (CJm- 
sida vittata and pailida,) I have taken your beetle on the 
wild grape vine in small numbers both in North and 
South Illinois, but this is the first instance on record of 
its swarming as it does with you. Its fnllinfl^ from the 
leaf and feigning death is a habit that it has m common, 
with all the members of the family to which it belongs, 
and the "Curculio" family do the very same thing. 

You say it commences about the middle of June with 
you, first attacking the upper surface of the leaves by 
eating holes into iC and if not checked increases with the 
heat of the season until whole acres of leaves are changed 
into worthless shreds, or become as full of holes as a sieve. 
Most probably, as with the Flea-beetle of the Grape-vine, 
it is in the larva state that it does the principal part of 
the damage, and as the larrn of all beetles are altogether 
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unlike the perfect insect, you may not have recognized 
their identity. The larva of this suecies will be an elong- 
ate grub, with a hard shelly head, a soft body, no wings 
of course, six legs in front and a single "pro-leg" or short 
fleshv stump which it uses as a leg at its tail; and the 
color' will probably be some obscure shade of pale drab or 
brown. It will be found sluggishly feeding on the sur- 
face of the leaves along with the perfect insect, and as 
soon as ever they first appear in the spring you should 
use every exertion to destroy them. A single female larva 
destroyed at that time may prevent the generation of a 
hundred thousand in the course of the summer; for I 
have little doubt this species is many-brooded, i. e. that 
there are several generations of them in one year. 

The minute insect, which you say "apnears about May 
Ist and clusters in thousands upon the ends of the 
branches of the grape vine, apparently doing but little 
damage, though the leaves upon which they are found 
curl up and cease to act a goocf part," is a Plant-louse and 

I)robably the EurojMjan species Apftis vitis. There are 
lundreds of cannibal and parasitic insects preying upon 
plant-lice; otherwise they would soon increase so enor- 
mously as to destroy every ereen thing on this earth. In 
the small parcel you sent, I counted between two and 
► three dozen specimens of an Aphidius—A minute 4-wing- 
ed Fly belonging to the great Ichneumon family, the lar- 
va of which lives inside the body of a plant-louse and fi- 
nally destroys it. Of coarse they bred from the plant-lice 
during the eight days they were on the road. As to the 
Ants, they neither produce nor destroy plant-lice, but 
simply attend them for the sake of the rich honey-dew, 
which thev cause them to disgorge from the honey-tubes 
on their back. "The ants/* said Linnseus one hundred 
years ago, "ascend the trees that they may milk their 
cows, the aphidcJi." If you do not believe Linnaeus, you 
may see the whole operation any day with your own 
eyes. 

T. T. Sonthwlok, N. Y.— The Cherry- twig borers that 
you sent were five days on the road, and were dead and 
dried up to nothing by the time I got them. If the twigs 
had been corked up in a quill or a small glass vial or en- 
closed in any small tight tin vessel, they would have tra- 
velled much better. I know of no insect working on 
cherry twigs as they do; but until I can see good speci- 
mens, I cannot even tell what Order they belong to. 

A. D. Chesebro, Mich.— You say you have a cornfield 
infested with wireworms; that last year you tried ashes 
and lime as remedies without any perceivable good result; 
and that this year you put a hanclful of salt around each 
hill and about two inches from it, which killed the corn 
but not the wireworms. As you wish to sow your field 
with wheat next autumn, I should recommend you to 
plow it continually through the summer, so as not to al- 
low either weeds or anything else to grow on it. The 
wireworm lives exclusively on roots, and he is just like 
one of us Christians in this respect, that he cannot live 
without eating. But if you allow nothing to grow in your 
field, there will be no roots for him to feed on; conse- 
quently he must necessarily be starved out In Europe 
this prociiss is called '• Summer fallowing" and is used 
extensively to destroy weeds and Noxious Insects. 

Thos. M'Qraw, Wise.— Your insects arrived in miserable 
order. Of course if you pack eight glass vials loose in a 
box, without even wrapping up each in a separate paper, 
some of them will get broken on the road. Besides, some 
of your numbers, being marked with pencil on the corks 
of the vials, I cannot read with any certainty. Here fol- 
low the names of your insects, so far as I can name them, 
many being out of the vials and mashed up with broken 
glass. No. I, a kind of Spindle-worm, but not the East- 
ern Gortijna zoe. No. 2 is the larva of some moth. No. 
5, Arrhenodcs septentrionis. No. 6 is the chrysalis of some 
moth. No. 8, Nt/ctobates penJii/lvanicus. No. 10, (in a box) 
a species of Iulu% or hundred-legged worm, not a true in- 
sect, but belonging to the Class Mynapoda. No. 10, (in 
vial) Lytta cinerea^ our common northern potato-bug or 
blister-beetle. No. 12, Capsiis A-vittatus, a true Bug. No. 
13, Megachile hreoia, male, a leaf-cutting bee. No. 14, 
Amara basillarU. No. 15, Pcecilus lucublandus. No. 16, 
Fodabrus modestua. No. 17, Lxncidota atra. No. 18, Neatus 
tenebrioides. No. 20, Sesia dijinis, but too ragged and torn 
to name with certainty.— Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17 are can- 
nibals. Nos. 1, 2, 10 (in vial) and 12 are injurious, and 
20 in the larva state eats honeysuckle. Nos. 5, 8, 10 (in 



box) and 18 feed on rotten wood and are harmless, and 
No. 13 is also harmless. — I cannot tell what insect you 
call the " common garden grub." It may be some larva 
that is very common with you and very rare with me. 

L. B. Harmon, N. Y.— The little greenish, flat-oval 
scales, about h inch long, attached to oleander leaves are 
a foreign species of bark-louse often found on greenhouse 
plants. Tneir history is nearly the same as that of the 
common Bark-louse of the Apple tree. When the female 
gets her full growth she attaches herself to the plant she 
lives on, and having first laid a number of eg^s under her 
own body, finally loses all traces of organization and dies. 
In the common Apple-tree Bark-louse these egp remain 
unhatched till the following summer, but in this exotic 
species those laid earliest in the summer hatch the same 
season, so that the insect is manv-brooded. In the spe- 
cimens you sent I found many of the eggs already hatch- 
ed into small but very vigorous and a<tive youn^ lice, 
which had apparently been feeding on the body of their 
mother, but would no doubt soon go forth on their own 
hook into the botanical world. With greenhouse plants 
the best remedy is tobacco-smoke applied in a tight place, 
washing the leaves afterwards with a syringe; but prob- 
ably kerosene diluted with about i or | water and sy- 
ringed on to the whole plant would kill them. 

C. K. Yant, Ohio. — The flat turtle-shaped beetles, about 
one-fifth inch long, infesting vour sweet potato vines are 
a common species of tortoise-beetle {Casaida), the pallida 
of Ilcrbst. There is another species with five conspicuous 
black stripes placed lengthways on its back (the Uvittata 
of Say) which I found myself in large numbers on the 
sweet potato in South Illinois. There is still another spe- 
cies (the atripea of LeConte, unless my memory fails me) 
which is a great pest on the common Morning Glory and 
is called "Gold-bug" by the ladies. This, as well as your 
species, changes color when alive from clay-yellow to 
burnished gold, and the golden color is always lost in the 
dried specimen. The larvse of all of them have the sin- 
gular habit of hoisting an umbrella over their bodies com- 
Iiosed of their own excrement, for which purpose Nature 
las given them a long two-forked tail which they have 
the iKJwer of bending over their backs, having first load- 
ed the fork with a suitable forkful. No doubt they find 
this useful, not only to keep off the sun, but to protect 
them from birds and cannibal insects. 

J. Bird, Penna. — The chestnut-brown shining scales 
about the size and shape of the half of a pea, adhering to 
the twig of the grajie-vine, are the dead bodies of the 
Barklouse of the vine — Lecanium vitis of Linneeus — an 
imported insect like the apple-tree Barklouse. Under- 
neath these scales were very numerous white eggs and 
young lice just hatched out. If abundant on vour vines, 
they will do great injury, unless some kind Ladybird 
takes to killing them. On the general Subject of Bark- 
lice, see the Answer to L. £. Harmon in this number of 
the Practical Entomologist. 

0. B. Bonglai, Vermont. — I am now able to say, the 
eggs having hatched out, that the chestnut- brown shin- 
ing scales, about the size and shape of the half of a pea, 
which you found on plum-tree twigs are a species of 
Barklouse. They closely resemble the Barklouse of the 
Vine but are probably distinct, the egss being pink 
now that they are hatching out, although three weeks ago 
they were pure white. No such species has hitherto, so 
far as I know, been found on the Plum in this country; 
but Dr. Fitch describes an allied species, i/econtum cenut- 
/cx, as found on the wild black cherry. 

L. B. Morse, Sec. Missouri State Agr. Boc. — The "eggs 
very curiously and regularly deposited along the edge of 
an oak leaf," and between its upper and lower surfaces, 
are probably those of some Sawfly, many of which inha- 
bit the oak in the larva state and feed on its leaves, like 
ordinary caterpillars. These larvae are often mistaken by 
the inexperienced for caterpillars or the larva; of moths 
{Lepidoptcra), hut may usually be distinguished by having 
a greater number of legs than 1^; — i. e. 18, 20 or 22. As 
in the case of the eggs of the Cicada (popularly called Lo- 
cust)f the eggs of the Saw-fly derive nourishment from 
the sap and grow thereby; which is the reason why the 
mother- insect lays them inside the leaf and not on its sur- 
face. Subscriptions for the Phactical Entomologist are 
receivable by the Secretary at Philadelphia. 
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B. J., Netr Jeruy. — The. heftds of wheat joii mml arc 
infeated — not very badly, however — with the orange- 
colored larysB of the common Wheat-midge, {Cecidom$/ia 
Triticif) an inAeot which was introduced into this country 
«ome twenty or thirty vears ago from Europe^and which* 
according to returns from the different counties of the 
State of x^ew York, which were thoroughly sifted and 
footed up by the Secretary of their State Agricultural So- 
ciety, destroyed in one single year in tliat single State the 
enormous amount of Jifteett miilion doHar$* toortk qf 
whtaL In England the largest amount of wheat it was 
ever known to destroy in one single year was one-twen- 
tieth of the entire crop. Such a small percentage as that, 
American farmers would not think worth talking about; 
but here the Wheat-midge often takesover half of the en- 
tire crop. The reason ia simple. In England there are 
no less than three parasitic insects preying upon the 
Wheat-midge; in this country there is not one, because 
it wisely emigrated here without its parasites. One would 
think that common sense would indicate to our Govern- 
ment the good policy, as a matter of dollars and cents, of 
importing the parasites, particularly as the whole opera- 
tion need not cost more than a few thousand dollars. But 
no. Although this plan was long ago recommended bv 
some of the best entomologists in the country, Dr. Fitch 
for example, it has never been adopted, and probablv 
never will be. Why? Because our Legislatures think 
that insects are such very minute objects, that they are 
unworthy their notice; forgetting that the plague of flies, 
the plague of lice and the plague of locusts were three of 
the worst plagues that God in his wrath sent to afflict the 
rebellious land of Eg^'pt. 

The Wheat-midge itsol/ in its perfect or winged form 
is a small two-winged fly, shaped much like a musketo, 
butoonsiderablysmaller,andwith an orange-colored abdo- 
men. It comes out in June from under the ground, where 
it has lain all winter, the time varying a little according 
to the latitude, and lays its eggs upon the ears of wheat 
when they are in blossom. Tliese quickly hatch out into 
the orange-colored little maggots which do all the mis- 
chief, sucking out the life-blood of the future k|ernel, so 
that it shrinks up to nothing. When full-fed they most- 
ly go undergroundandconstructa very filmy cocoon whiqh 
adheres strongly to Che surrounding; earth, and inside 
which they transform next spring into the pupa state. 
But a few remain in the ear and construct their cocoon 
there, which fits so closely to their bodies, that it is only 
risible where it projects a little at each end, the cocoon 
itself beine transparent and finer and more filmy than 
the most aelicate gold-beaters' akin. I found two such 
specimens in the few ears you sent. European authors 
long ago noticed these facts, as to a certain percentage of 
the larvfB remaining permanently in the ear, but strange- 
ly enough they have been overlooked and misunderstood 
l)oth by Br. Harris and by Dr. Fitch. The practical in- 
ference to be drawn therefrom, is that when farmers are 
.cleaning up wheat, which is infested or suspected of be- 
ing infested by the Wheat-midge, they ought always to 
burn up or otherwise destroy the " tailings." For these 
"tailings" will doubtless contain many ofthe larves that 
have staid in the ear, which, if not destroyed, might hatch 
out next season into the perfect fly and proptigato the 
breed. (See on this matter my Paper in the Proceeding*, 
Ac, IV. pp. 5tJd— 9.) 

As you say that your ''Pedigree wheat," imported from 
the Isle of Wight for seed, has for two years post been 
badly infested by this insect, while the rest of your field, 
which was sown with another kind of wheat, was unin- 
jured by insects, I should recomtoend yoQ to give up 
growing "Pedigree wheat." Doubtless this variety is pe- 
culiarly agreeable to the mother-fly, so that she gathers 
upon it from all the other parts of the field to lay her 
eggs thereon. Possibly, however, it might answer to grow 
it by way of trap to concentrate all the Wheat^midges up- 
on one spot; but of this you must be the best judge. 

K. H. Boye, Penna. — ^The ears of wheat and rye that 
you send are infested by the lanra of the coinmon Wheat- 
midge, which is oflen popularly called the Bed Weevil. 
Tou will find the information you want in the answer to 
**B. F., I^ew Jersey" in this number of the Practical 
BtiToifoLOQiBT. I found two specimens of the larvse in 
your rye that had already made their cocoons, just as I 
did in the wheat sent by Et. F. This is a curious fact, be- 
-tfilise both Harris and Fitch ignored the possibility 
of any larye pasting %b the pvpa state in ih« «ar And 



oomlng oBt aa winged flies the. sams scftsoK. ITet^ £lbm 
these two examples, it seems td be comparatively a com«> 
mon U^ing. The same insect attacks indifferently both 
wheat and rye. Farmers should always be careful to bum 
their ** tailings," when they clean up small srrain known 
or suspected to be attacked by the Wheat-midge; becausa 
they will thus destroy many of the larvse that are now 
proved to stay in the ear, instead of going under ground 
as most of them do. I think it not at all improbable thai 
many of these larva that stay in the ear will not come 
out into the fly state till the following June, though the 
fact is not noticed by English writers, who were well 
aware t^at a certain percentage of the larvro staid in the 
ear. I infer this from the analogy of other species of the 
same genus. 

J. H. Foster, Jr., Penna. — The elongate-conical, brown 
bodies about one-fourth inch long, growing from the leaf 
of the Isabella grape-vine like so man^ thorns on a thorn- 
bush, are galls made by some species of Cecidomyia or 
Gall-gnat I know two other kinds of galls made by call- 
gnats on the grape-vine, which are quite distinct from 
these of yours. The larvie of all Gall-gnats are readily 
distinguishable by what is technically called the "breast^ 
bone," which is a dark-colored horny process, generally 
Y-shaped or clove-shaped, which is situated on the lower 
part of the first joint behind the head, and the nee of 
which I believe to be to abrade the internal surftiee of 
the gall so as to cause an unnatural flow of eap to the 
part, upon which sap the larva lives. Most of these larvsa 
are blood-colored,orango-oolored or yellow, with peculiar 
boweUlike, curdy, white markings; but a few are entire- 
ly pale semi-transparent whitish. The number of differs 
ent galls made by Gall-gnats on different nUuts is enor- 
mous, but the perfect fly has been bred from but very 
few of them, as they are peculiarlv hard to rear to naatn- 
rity. For example. Baron Osten ^acken describes eight 
different gall made by Gall-gnats on the leaves of different 
kinds of Hickory, but he only bred the perfect fly from at 
single one of the eight. 

Karion Hobart, Illinois. — The oval bunch of eggs about 
throe-fourth inch long, surrounding a twig of the cherry 
tree and shining with a certain glutinous substance whicl^ 
protects them from the weather, is iiothing but the eg^» 
of the common web-caterpillar of the Apple-tree, C/i^io- 
campa amcrirantu This larva commonly feeds not only 
on the apple-tree, but on cherries and plums both wild 
and tame, and also on the birch, the willow, Ac, and ou 
all which trees the eggs are commonly found. It is re- 
markable that these egffs should stand all the Heat of 
the summer's sun and ail the cold of the winter's 
winds, without losing their vitality. But there they 
swing aloft, blown to and fro by everv breeze, scorched 
by the heat and parched by the colcf, till the earliest 
spring leaves put forth, when out of every egg that has 
not been preyed upon by a minute parasitic I'laiygaster 
issues forth a'tiny worm, to gorge itself with leaves and 
grow and grow, till it finally becomes a pale reddisl^ 
brown winged moth. There is another web-caterpillar — 
Hyphantria Ujctory Harris — which I find sometimes on the 
apple tree and other trees, but much more commonly on 
the Pignut Hickory — which produces a white, not a pale 
reddish brown, moth. This, however, may be readilj^ 
distinguished from the other by its wanting the beauti- 
ful sky-blue stripes and being much smaller and appear- 
ing much later in the season. 

K. S. Itill, Ohio. — The clav-colored beetle nearly an 
inch long and with six black spots on its back is Pdid- 
nota pimctata, a well known enemy to the faiftgeof the 

f rape-vine in its perfect state, though its larva to my 
nowledge feeds on very rotten wood. The smaller beetle 
not quite one-half inch long and varying in color from 
almost entirely clay-yellow to almost entirely black is 
Anomala lucicola, and' is likewise well known to attack 
the leaves of the grape-vine. Its larva probably feeds 
underground on the roots of plants. Both are figured in 
HsjTis's book. 

The caterpillar you sent which infested the raspberry 
bushes, ^^feeding with great voracity upon both the leaves 
and the berries," spun its cocoon on the road, and I can 
therefore say nothing about it. I hope to breed the per- 
fect moth from it, when I will advise you further. The 
insects were all well packed and reached me in first rate 
order. ■ ■ 
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BtT. Jai. 1. 7ifb«r, K. Y.— Ton tend abont a dosen 
blackish maggots, i inch long and with the head end ta- 
pered to a pointy which you say were found attached by 
their mouths to the body of a half-fledged young swallow, 
most of them to the head of the bird, much as a tick is 
attached to the body of a sheep, but not so firmly but 
what you could pull them off. The;^ arrived in excellent 
order and form now a very interesting and valuable adr 
dition to my collection. 

I hare carefully examined these larvfe and ther belong, 
I think, undoubtedly to the (Estrtut family — a family of 
two-winged flies which includes the fly that produces the 
Head-maggot of the sheep — the fly which makes what 
are called '*wormals" (worm-holes) in the hides of 
Cattle — another fly as large as a large Humble-bee and 
yery like one, which lays two or three eggs on the neck 
of the rabbit, whence proceed maffgots nearly as large as 
a man's thumb burrowing in the flesh and causing a large 
tumor on the afiected part, from which maggots I have 
myself t bred the perfect fly (Cuterebm eunicuTi) — another 
fly nearly as Urge, (the Cuterebra tmaseulator of Fitch) 
which lays its eggs in the scrotum of squirrels, so that 
the larva hatching out therefrom finally mutilates them 
and produces the phenomenon of emasculation in a state 
of nature, which imaginative hunters had accounted for 
by supposing that the old male squirrels mutilated the 

Joung ones — and finally the well-known Bot-fly of the 
[orse. Nay, even the sacred body of man is not free 
from the attacks of these insects ; for there is authentic 
evidence that a species exists in South America which 
makes ''wormals" in the human flesh. But in all these 
cases, and also in the case of ail other known insects be- 
longing to Uie (Ettiru9 family, the larva resides some- 
where inside the body of the infested animal and that 
aniiflal is always a mammal, or properly speaking a Quad- 
ruped ; whereas in the remarkable case recorded by vou 
the larva is attached externally to the body of the infest- 
ed animal, and that animal is, not a mammal, but a 
bird. 

All larvse belonging to this family, as soon as they are 
full-fed, extricate themselves from ths^ animal they in- 
fest and go underground to pass into the pupa state, not 
•merging into the perfect fly state till the following sea- 
son. It would be very desirable, in case you meet with 
another swallow infested by these larvn, to attempt to 
breed the perfect fly from them. For this purpose the 
bird should be placed in a large jar half full of moist 
earth and kept alive by feeding it with flics. After the 
parasites have retired underground, the earth in the jar 
shoula be kept moist b^ covering it with damp moss or 
damp dead leaves, moistened anresh everv few weeks; 
and in the following spring the mouth of the jar should 
be covered with musketo-bar to prevent the flies escaping 
nncaught. Most probably these flies will belong to a 
new and hitherto undescribed ^enus, which, if you should 
succeed in rearing them, will be very appropriately 
named ''Fisheria.*' If you send some to me, I think I 
can promise you that much. 

Tou observe upon the strangeness of so large a parasite 
infesting so small an animal. There is a small wingless 
parasite, about the sice of the head of an ordinary pin, 
which infests many kinds of beetles, especially dung- 
beetles, and of which I once counted no less than seven 
all gathered upon the body of a single small fungus- 
beeUe, not much over \ inch long — the Triplax thoraciea 
of Say. This is as if a grown man had seven lice crawling 
over his person, each louse as large as a full-grown 
turkey. 

Jmim Bamtt, Mass.— The oral, pale brown, smooth, 
silken cocoons, about one-fourth inch long, which you 
•end, were spun by the larvn or worms, which, as you 
•ay, were fouud by thousands upon two American Black 
Spruce trees, eating all the leaves off them. They will 
produce four-wing^ Flies belonging to the Family of 
Baw-flies ( TVnMreowute), so called from the females har- 
Sng a pair of saws at the tip of her abdomen, which she 
uses to cut slits in the leaves wherein to deposit her eggs. 
Most probably your species is the Lophyrus obietiM of 
Harris, which has long been known to operate upon fir- 
trees in Massachusetts in the manner vou describe. The 
male fly is black and the female pale brown, so that you 
would scarcely think they belonged to the same species. 
You will find figures of each in Harris's book on Injuri- 
ous Insects, Plate vUi, figs. 1 and 6. The best way to get 



Hd of them is to shake the lanrss or worms off the tree 
upon a sheet, and then either bum or scald them or feed 
them out to ehickens, turkeys or hogs. Of course if they 
are allowed to increase and multiply without check either 
from man or from some cannibal or parasitic insect, they 
will destroy the trees upon which they ieed. 

And now, Mr. Barratt, let me give you a 8coIdin|^ 
You sent indeed great plenty of cocoons, and for that I 
thank you ; but vou sent them loose in your letter, so 
that almost all of them were squeexed as flat as a pancake 
before they reached me. Kow in this region we have no 
Lophyrus, because we hare scarcely any pines and firs; 
and I therefore should have been glad to rear specimens 
of the perfect fly from your cocoons, which now I shall 
probably be unable to ao. Another time always enclose 
specimens in a little pasteboard box, filling up any va- 
cant space with eotton-wool or some such matter. 

Arthur 0. Briokuan, Maryland.— It is quite impossible 
to tell what insect it was that stung you. The symptoms 
in your case were certainly very severe and unusual, but 
I believe that this was owing to some peculiarities in your 
habit of body at the time, rather than to any peculiarity 
in the nature of the insect — if it was an insect and not a 
spider — that stung you. The sting of a honey-bee is or- 
dinarily not very severe in its effects : but I know of cases 
where persons stung by honey-bees have died in conse- 
quence. "When I was a boy I was often stuns by bees 
and humble-bees without suffering much therefrom; but 
on one particular occasion, bein^ stung in the lip by a 
humble-Dee, my whole body was m five minutes covered 
by lumps like a violent nettle-rash, and in an hour's 
time my face swelled up so that I could not see out of my 
eyes. I recollect well that this attack lasted for three 
days and was finally subdued — after trying various other 
remedies — by poultices of an English herb called "fever- 
few." I am generally stung now two or three times every 
year, as I catch many stinging insects fearlessly with my 
bare fingers; but I always find, that if I suck the wound- 
ed part for ten or fifteen minutes, the consequences pass 
off in a short time. 

Geo. B. Braekett, Maine. — The shining mahogany-co- 
lored bunches, of an irregularly hemispherical shape and 
about one-fourth inch in diameter, attached in masses to 
blackberry stems and each of them when lifted up dis- 
closing an enormous number of minute pale pinkish eggs, 
are the dead bodies of a bark-louse. A species which can- 
not be distinguished from this, so far as the dead body 
of the mother bark-louse is concerned, infests the grape- 
vine, and was named by Dr. Fitch Lecanium vitis and 
supposed to be identical with a species that infests the 
grape-vine in Europe. I also received from 0. B. Douglas 
of Vermont exactly similar specimens found on the plum, 
as noticed in the ''Answers " in No. 9, p. 89. I had thouffht 
at first that the species found on the plum might be dis- 
tinguished from that found on the grape-vine by the 
color of the eggs ; but it seems probable that the imma- 
ture eggs are always white, and that as they approach 
the time when the included young bark-louse is almost 
ready for hatching, its pinkish or reddish color shows 
through the delicate shell of the egff. Still it is not im- 

Erobable, that when the males of all these bark-lice are 
red, they may prove to be distinct species. This has not 
yet been done with any of our N. A. Lecanium. Great 
numbers of your eggs hatched out on the road, and there 
were also in the box two minute Chalcidians, which had 
no doubt been parasitic in one of the eggs, remarkable 
for having a bright yellow scutel. I know but one other 
Chalcidian that nas such a yellow scutel. 

Br. Wm. XaaUna Smith, K. Y.— The "elongated eggs" 
you find in the pith of dead sumach twigs I Jcnow to be 
those of some species of the Catydid family, probably be- 
longing to the genus Orchelimum or Xiphidtum, See en 
this matter my Fapers in the Proceedings III, pp. 232 — S 
and 681. There was no living thing in the specimens 
sent except these eggs. 



The Practical EniomologisU now near the close of its 
first year of publication, desires to know if its friends 
will sustain it another year to the extent of 5000 subscri- 
bers at 60 cents each. It ought to have 600,000, even at 
a dollar. There is not a farmer in the United States who 
could not derive great benefit from reading it Some 
single hint on the destruction of some troublesome inseot 
might save the subscriber many times the oostof the pa> 
per.— Wuk^ New Hampshirt Advirtis&r^ 
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Page 9, column 1, line 1, for "chrysalises" read "four chrysalises." 

Page 9, column 1, line 12, for "1—5 inch" read «l-5th inch." 

Page 27, column 2, line 7 from bottom, before "6th, Trogosita" insert "5th, Calandra (^Sttophtlut) 

granartay the Grain Weevil." 
Page 35, column 1, line 16, for " 1861 " read "1867." 
Page 53, column 1, lines 15 and 14 from bottom, for "flea-beetle, (^SaUida)" read "snout-beetle, 

(^Apion,)" 
Page 56, column 2, Une 35—36, for "I, p, 10," read "II, p. 10." 
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SALTJTATOBT. 



Oa assnmiDg the editorial chair, it is usual to 
make a great many promiseB, which maj or may 
Bot be kept hereatVer. I shall not follow that ex- 
anple, further than to say, that I shall use my best 
euaeavorg to make the Pbactioal Entomologist 
what its name professes it to be — a real, live, prac- 
tical Paper. Those who hare already made my 
• acquaintance through the columns of this Journal, 
have of course formed their own opinion of whnt 
X tm able to do; and subscribers who are thus far 
atrangers to me, if th^ are as wise as I take them 
to be, would not be influenced, by a whole gi^me- 
ter of windy promises from an ubknown indiViduaL 

What little I have hitherto done for the Prac- 
tical fiSTOMOLOOiST, has been done without any 
pecuniary benefit to myself, and solely with the ob- 
ject of furthering the interests of science, by pfov- 
Big to the people, that soieDtifie truths are often of 
real, practical, doUars-and-cents utility. Whether 
my pret^ent position will be oontinued beyond the 
current year, will depend principally upon whether 
the American people endorse my poor efforts for 
their benefit by subscribing liberally to the Prag- 
TiGAL £NXOMaLoai«T. BEN J. J>, WALSH. 



OBA88H0PPSB8 AHD LOCUSTS. 

Shakspeare has said that ''a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,'' and I suppose that, 
by parity of reasoning, he would infer that " a 
skunk by any other name would stink as strongly.^ 
But Shakspeare was a poet, not a philosopher. 
There is a great deal in a name. Call any given 
kind of caterpillar the "Army-worm," and people 
are immediately alarmed about it, and fancy that 
it is going to sweep the whole country before it. 
Tell tnem of a swarm of "grasshoppers" alighting 
from the clouds in any country, and it excites but 
little attention. But call the very same insects "a 
devouring swarm of locusts," and they immediately 
think of King Pharaoh and the desolated land of 
Egypt, and are filled with horror and apprehension. 

Now, at this present moment, enormous clouds 
of what are, properly speaking, "Locusts," are 
rutble^ly desolating Kansas and Nebraska, and 
some of them even passing into Missouri. Yet, as 
•the American people choose to call these insects 
"grasshoppers,*' and grasshoppers are quite com- 
mon throughout the United States, nobody thinks 
much about it. In reality, however, the species 
which is doing the damage, as well as most of the 
insects popularly known as " Grasshoppers," belong 
to the very saaae family of Insects as the Locusts 
of Scripture and of modern Europe ; though, as is 
the case with about 95 per cent, of the various in- 
sects found in North America, the species differs 
from any that occurs in the Old World. It U to 
Prof. W. S. Robertson, of the Indian Orphan In- 
stitute, Highland, Kansas, that I am indebted for 
ppecimens of the very insect which is now actually 
infesting Kansas, though more than a year ago I 
had been supplied with specimens of the same spe^ 
cies taken by mv friend Dr. Vdie in Colorado. 
Singularly enough, this insect has never yet. so far 
as I am aw:ire, been scientifically described ; but 
as Mr. Uhler, without describing it, has given it 
the name of Caloptenm tinrftus^ wc mav designate 
it in that manner. It differs fVom the commott 
Retl-legged Grasshopper, (Oahptenus /pmur-rub' 
rum,) which occurs everywhere east of the Missis- 
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sippi River in great abundaDce, chiefly in all the 
four wings being very much longer, bo that, instead 
of flying only a few yards at a stretch, it can with 
easd fly a great distance. In a female specimen of 
the former, which I have measnred, the wings ex- 
pand from tip to tip 2f\y inches, and the front 
wing is 1.03 inches long; in a female specimen of 
the latter of exactly the same size they expand on- 
ly 1 } inches and the front wing is only 0.80 inch long. 
In the male sex the difference is not quite so great, 
but still it is sufficiently characteristic. And these 
differences are found to be constant and permanent, 
and not to occur in a few specimens only of each 
species, and to pass by insensible gradations from 
one species to the other. Hence, in spite of the 
almost absolute identitv of all the other characters, 
we are bound to consider the two insects as distinct 
species. Whether they have always been dins dis- 
tinct for all preceding time, is another and a very 
different question. According to Dr. Velie, who 
supplied me with specimens from Colorado, it is 
this same Caloptenus spretus, which often does 
great damage in that Territory ; and there can be 
little doubt that it is the same insect which has from 
time to time invaded Minnesota. The name "spre- 
tus'' means " despised," and refers apparently to its 
having been hitherto despised or overlooked by 
JSntomologists. In fact, as before stated, I believe 
that this is the first occasion, on which it has been 
mentioned in print in such a manner, that it can be 
scientifically identified. We may call it in English 
"The hateful Grasshopper." 

Before I proceed to recount the ravages of this 
<^ Hateful Grasshopper," it may be as well to state 
for the thousandth time, that the insects popularly 
called '^Locusts" in North America have nothing 
whatever to do with the Locusts of Scripture and 
of modem Europe, and do not even belong to the 
same Order, or to the same grand group of Orders. 
The former are "Suckers;" the latter are " Biters." 
The former belong to the Order Homoptera; the 
latter to the Order Orthoptera. The fofmer have 
their front wings ghissy and transparent ; the latter 
have them more or less leathery and opaque. The 
former have a mere apology for antennse, which 
the general observer would entirely overlook ; the 
latter have quite conspicuous and rather long an- 
tennae. It is to the former that the so-called 
"Seventeen-year Locust" (^Cicada $eptendecim) 
belongs; but, as the term "locust" gives rise to so 
much confusion^ it would be better to drop it alto- 
gether and call this insect " the seventeen-year Ci- 
cada." It is remarkable that, although these 
American bogus " locusts " Tor cicadas) are physi- 
cally incapable of eating, seeing that they have no 
jaws to eat with, yet the earliest account we have 
of them asserts, that "they did eat up the green 
ihtngty and made such a constant yelling noise as 
made the woods ring of them and ready to deafen 
the hearers." (^Morton's memorial,) This is an 
amusing specimen of the slipslop way in which Na- 
tural History was written by our grandfathers, and 
of the influence of a mere name upon the imagina- 
tion. The insect being popularly oailed a "locust," 



Morton naturally inferred that it must act like the 
"locusts" of which he had read in the Bible. 

But insects are not the only animals, amoi^ 
which popular names have caused great eonfusion 
in America. In some parts of the United States a 
species of Grouse (Tetrao umbellue) is called a "part- 
ridge,'' and in other parts the Quail (Ortyx virgini- 
anus) is called a "partridge." And almost every- 
where two entirely different mammals, the thirteen- 
striped ground-squirrel (Spermophilus 13-lineatus) 
and the Pouched Gopher ((jteomys.bursarius) are 
confounded under the common name of "Gopher." 
Nor are similar cases wanting in Europe. In many 
English counties sheep of a particular age are call- 
ed " Hoegets," and oflen for the sake of brevi^ 
" Hog8;'^nd on one occasion a London gentleman 
was recommended by a neighboring farmer to turn 
thirty or forty " hogs" upon his lawn, in order to 
improve the grass. As the liondoner understood 
the word "hogs" to mean 'hswine," and adopted his 
neighbor's advice to the best of his own under- 
standing of it, the result may be readily guessed. 
Quite recently, in a grave Engl'ish work on Archi- 
tecture, I met with a similar story, which the au- 
thor vouches for as true. It seems that in the 
Brewers' business molasses is exteasively used in 
England, and is technically known as "Spanish." 
Sifted coal-ashes are also extensively used for grind- 
ing up along with clay in the manu&cture of bricks, 
near London, and are likewise popularly known 
among the brickmakere as "Spanish." On one 
occasion a London brewer, being about to build a 
large brick house in the country, sent a master 
brickmaker down there to report on the quality of 
the clay. The answer was that he could make first- 
rate brick with it, if he only had a load or two of 
" Spanish," meaning of course coal-ashes. Greatly 
surprised at such a demand, but having much con- 
fidence in the man, the Brewer forthwith sent off 
to the Brickmaker two cart-loads of " Spanish " in 
his own sense of the term, i. e. molasses. The re- 
sult may be easily imagined. 

Afier these preliminary remarks, I will now give 
such details as I have been able to collect respect- 
ing these destructive " gras^oppers," which ought 
by rights to be called " Locusts,'^ but which, if de- 
signated by that name in America, would make as 
muck confusion as the English sheep-grower's - 
"hogs" or the English brewer's "Spanish." It 
should be understood, however, that some of the 
insects which gather in great swarms in California 
and Utah, sweeping everything green before them, 
and are confounded with the true " grasshoppers'' 
under the same popular name, belong to a closely 
allied family, the Catydids, (^Grylh'dm Leach, (^ 
LocuMtarm Latreille,) and are mostly only furnish- 
ed with very short rudimental wings. To this fii- 
mily evidently appertains the insect rudely figured 
in the Sm{th9ontan RepoH for 1860, (p. 424,) as 
infesting the Shasta Valley in California, and it is 
not improbablv the Anahrus pwrp%uratU9 of Uhler, 
. which Dr. Velie took abundantlv in Colorado. The 
" Catydids" may readily be distinguished from the 
true "Grasshoppers/' (Locuttadm Leach, or AcHr- 
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^li Latreille,) bj the female alwajs having a long 
Bword-shaped ovipositor projecting from the tip of 
ker tail. 

THE HATEFUL GRA88H0PPBB IN MIKNEflOTA, 
1856—7. 

** For two ycart in succession— 1856 and 1857 — ^the f^raaa- 
hoppers destroyed our crops, and inanj resolved then to 
keep two years' supply of produce on hand afterwards. 
One fact I notii*ed : althoagh they ate the hark from sap- 
lings, and consumed our corn, tobacco, Ac, ate holes in 
plothes hanging out to dry, and destroyed boots and shoes 
When they lit on them in the house, yet peas they ayoid- 
ed, and it was an' odd sight to see the field com^pletely 
stripped, even of the weeds, and jthe pea-patch left un- 
disturbed. There was no turning to the right or left with 
them ; they went hopping on to the tune of John Brown, 
and thev may be hopping yet for aught I know." (From 
a letter by 0. H. Kellev, of Anoka Co., Minn., printed in 
the Country GetiiUman, July 31, 1862.) 
THE HATEFUL GEASSOOPPEB IN NEBRASKA, 1866. 

* In Nebraska the grasshoppers, aceordinff to the papers 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, had crossed Salt Creek and 
Weeping Waters, having come from the West, destroying 
everything in their course." {N. T.JSem, Tribune, Sep, 2b, 
1866.) 

" The grasshoppers, which have devoured everything 
about Fort Kearuy, [Nebraska,] are rapidly approaching 
the River, and may yet sweep over Missouri. A few 
days ago they appeared in clouds at Seneca, Kansas, five 
miles west of St. Joseph, Mo. It is said that they will 
average one hundred to every square foot of surface." 
(From the JBastcn Cultivator, Sep. 2i, 1866.) 

The following is from the Nebraska correspond- 
ent of the Rork Island Unton^ and was printed in 
that paper September 25, 186G: — 

Nbbrasica Crrr, September 8. 1866. 
Col. Babnbs. — Fourteen miles north-west of Nebraska 
City, I have latelv been a witness to a sight, rare and 
iiiigular to me. The last day of August, near the middle 
of the afternoon, quite a number of grasshoppers were 
seen alighting, and that aumber rapidly inoreased till a 
little before sunseU The next morning they appeared 
much thicker, but were only so from having crawled 
more into the open air to sun themselves. About nine 
o'clock they beg^an to oome thicker and faster from a 
northerly direction, swarming in the air by myriads, and 
making a roar like suppressed distant thunder. By look- 
ing well up to the sun they could be seen to good advan- 
tage, and could be seen as high as the eye could discover 
an object so small, in appearance like a heavy snow- 
storm, each hopper very much like a very large fiake, 
save that it passed by instead of falling. The number was 
beyond imagination— the leaves of the timber in this sec- 
tion of the Territory would be but little in comparison. 
The air was literally full of them, and continued so till 
along in the afternoon, when the air was free of them, 
countless millions having passed on, leaving other count- 
less millions covering the earth to devour vegetation. 
Sunday and Monday being cloudy and damp, they con- 
tented themselves by devouring every eatable thing that 
oame in their way, but Tuesday brought a repetitiou of 
the scene of Saturday. Since then they have not flown 
•o much, and at this writing there are millions of them 
in this neighborhood, fortunately working their way a 
little east of south. I could not^say ''go, erring sisters, 
go," but I could heartily say, "go^ you famine-creating, 
pestilential, devouring nuisance, and as you pass over 
water, forest and prairie, may the fishes of the water, 
beasU of the forest and fowls of the air, grow fat upon 
vour little carcasses, till the last one of you finds your 
last campiug ground in the power of some hunirry en- 
emy." * ° ' 

Their present visitation may be for some good, but I 
am too blind to see it. Their ravages here have drawn 
down many a hearty, yet uncouth, expression of disgust 
and hate from honest and hard-working farmers. Go in- 
to tie gardens, and see them stripped of nearly every 
▼estige o{ vegetation, both stock and fruit; go into the 
flelJ, and see the vines of all sorto stripped of all their 
leaves and eaten to the ground ; go and see the corn, as 
completely naked as if some violent storm had torn every 
blade from the stalks, leaving it looking like a lot of de- 



generate hoop*poles; go into the orchards aad timber, and 
see many of the smaller trees especially, almost bare, the 
leaves having been devoured by these ravaging creatures. 
Many a sad sight and many a downcast countenance 
now fill the roll. May a new tide in the affairs of the 
farmers here better their footing next year. 

Yours, as ever, S. C. Maxima. 

THE HATEFUL GBASSHOPPEB IN KANSAS, 1866. 
From a letter from Prof. W. S. Robertson, of 
Kansas, dated Sept. 12, 1866, and accompanied by 
nnmerons specimens of the perfect insect : — 

The Grasshoppers sent herewith are popularly known 
here as the "Mormon," "Western" or "Colorado" Grass- 
hoppers. Last month they made their appearance in the 
frontier settlements of Kansas and Nebraska. To-day I 

was expecting specimens to send you, and they came 

not a pill-box full, but in clouds. As high as the eye 
could reach, the air was filled with them ; and they came 
down glittering in the sunlieht like hu^o flakes of snow, 
and at once commenced their vocation of destroying 
every gr^en thing. Indian corn, however, seems their fa- 
vorite food, and they promise to be as destructive to it as 
their neighbors, the Spearmen, have been to the potato. 
On the Nemaha the late corn has been entirely destroy- 
cd bv them.^ Even where some men hastily cut up and 
shocked their corn, the grasshoppers continued their de- 
predations, until only the bare stalks remained. Wheat 
when sown was eaten up, if left uncovered. 

In many places the groiind is fairly honeycombed by 
their egg-cells, which are from 3-lOths to 6-lOths of aa 
inch in depth. The common length of the egg-celjs is 1 and 
3-lOths of an inch ; but by calling on a number of boys 
for a large one and a small one, I found the extremes to 
be I and 6.10ths and 9-lOths of an inch. I have observ- 
ed that these grasshoppers are preyed on by certain spe- 
cies of Libdltua, ^Dragon -fly er Snake-feeder.) 

The following is from the special correspondent 
of the N, Y, Tribune^ and appears in the Semi" 
weMy of September 28, 1866 \— - '■ 

Con!fciL Grove, Kansas, September 8, 1866. 
Soon after noon on Saturday, Sept. 1, a tremendous 
shower of grasshoppers came from the South, completely 
filling the air as high as one could see, and looking like a 
driving snow-storm. In a few moments the ground, trees, 
bushes and everything green was completely covered, la 
less than two hours the leaves of trees, bushes, corn and 
everything green was devoured. The weather since then 
has been cool and wet, so that they could not leave, as 
they move only in hot, dry weather. The grasshoppers 
are now lying thick over everything, eating the ears of 
corn, oats, all the bark off the trees and shrubs, water- 
melons, cucumbers, cabbage-heads, pumpkins, An. It 
will be impossible to sow Fall wheat here unless they 
leave soon. The wheat, oats, rye and barley crops were 
first-rate here this year. . Com is cut a little short by dry 
weather, and is cut down by grasshoppers; still there 
will be enough. 

The following is from the JV*. F. Sem. Tribune 
of October 6, 1866 :— 

JoH!» A. Nomtxsfanf, Humboldt, Allen County. Kan- 
sas, writes, Sept 11: — "Yesterday the red-legged locusts 
made their appearance in this vicinity, and are devour- 
ing everything green. They almost darken the sun in 
their flight I put in 66 acres of wheat in the last week 
of August, which looked fine, but it has nearly all disap- 
peared. By to-morrow ni|;ht there will not be a spear 
left Early sown wheat will be totally ruined. You will 
probably hear that they (the locusts) are grasshoppers, 
but rest assured they are not" We suppose this to be the 
^ame pest which has devastated portions of Utah, Color- 
ado, Nebraska and Minnesota. 

The Lawrence (Kansas) Jowrwai of September 
12, 1866, speaks as follows of the grasshopper in- 
vasion :— 

In Brown County they eovered a track twelve tniles 
in width, and consumed pretty much everything green. 
Trees were stripped of their leaves, grass eaten up, and 
corn-fields literally stripped to the stalk. It is fortunate 
they have oome so late m the season as they have, after 
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the cropa hare been principally gathered. They will, 
however, probably do great damage to wheat fields, and if 
the fall should remain dry and warm, they will deposit 
their eggs, and, we fear, give trouble next year. A severe 
ft'ost, followed by cold weather, would probably destroy 
these insects. They are now coming in this direction in 
swarror, and will doubtless be here in a few days. In 
Korth-weatern Kansas they fill the air so as to obscure 
the sun. They have been traced for a distance of two 
hundred miles above Fort Kearney. The Marysville En- 
terprise says of the grasshoppers in that section : '* They 
alighted upon fields, gardens, fruit-trees, and everythins' 

Sreen or eatable, and like a march of two hundred and 
ftjr armv-oorps, devoured everything they touched. 
This whole country has been taken by them, and the 
rear-guard is still with us, guarding what vegetables and 
green leaves the army has left. Farmers are seriously 
alarmed lest the corn should be totally devoured. They 
seem to be passing in a south-west direction." 

The following is from the JVl Y^ Sem, Tribune 

of September 25, 1866 :— 

Grasshoppers nc Kaitsas. — The Leavenworth papers 
report, that a vast army of grasshoppers have reacned 
Lawrence from the West They had cleaned out Topeka, 
the Capitol, of garden vegetables, rrass and clover, and 
left the ground as if burned with fire. Corn is eaten to 
the roots. How widely they extend is not stated. They 
travel four or five miles a day. 

Mr. Wm. H. Ljkins of Lawrence, Kansas, writes 

to me as follows, under date of Sept. 27, 1866 : — 

With this I send you a few specimens of the Grasshop> 
pers or "Locusts" of the ancients, which are now cover- 
ing the land. [These have failed to arrive. R D. W.] All 
that you have ever heard or read of their vast numbers 
can now be seen in Kansas. Coming so late in the sea- 
son, thev have not done much damage, except in a few 
cases where they have attacked fall wheat, com- blades 
and tobacco. One gentleman informed me, that thev sr- 
rived on his (t^rm about dayliehty and before breakfast 
had completely eaten up a paten of tobacco of about five 
acres, and then sat on the fence and begged for ^ *'chaw'' 
from every one that passed. The latter part of the story 
is rather doubtful. They first made their appearance 
about Salina, high up on the Smoky Hill fork or the Kan- 
sas River, and from thence have spread over Eastern 
Kansas. There is something weird and unearthly in 
their appearance, as in vast hosts they scale walls, house- 
tops ana fences, clambering over each other with a creak- 
ing, clashing noise. Sometimes they march in even re- 
gular lines, like hosts of pigmy cavalry, but generally 
rush over the ground in confused swarms. At times they 
rise high in the air, and circle round like gnats in the 
sunshine. At such times I think they are caught by cur- 
rents of our prevailing westerly winds, and are thus dis- 
tributed over vast tracts of country. They are now de- 
positing their eggs, and we shall probably have a second 
edition of them next spring. One farmer informed me, 
' that on his place there were about four holes to tvery 
square inch; and in some places I have seen their nests 
even thicker than this. At what time do the eggs hatch 
out? 

The following letter is from M. M. R., of Dou- 
glass County, Kansas, and bears date October 1, 
1866:— 

The grasshoppers have made their appearance in this 
part of Kansas by the billion. They are now depositing 
their eges in the ground, and almost every person is won- 
dering if they will make their appearance next summer. 
We apply to you for information. Will their eggs hatch 
out next spring, and can they survive the winter without 
being destroyed t Farmers are predicting, that we shall 
not be able to grow anything next summer on account of 
the grasshoppers. 

How remarkably do the above graphic descrip- 
tions asree with that given by the prophet Joel of 
the locusts of Scripture I "A day of darkness and 
of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick dark- 
ness. * * The land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilderness; yea, 



and nothing shall escape them ! * * Like the noise 
of chariots on the tops of mountains shall they leap, 
like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. * * 
Before their face the people shall be much pained : 
all faces shall gather blackness. They shall run 
like mighty men ; they shall climb the wall like 
men of war ; and they shall march every one on 
his way, and they shall not break their ranks. * * 
They shall run to and fro in the city ; they shall 
run upon the wall ; they shall elimb up upon the 
houses ; they shall enter in at the windows like % 
thief" (Joei, Chapt. II, 2—9.) 

The facts referred to above, coupled with the cir- 
cumstance that Dr. Velio found this same insect 
very abundant in 1864 in Cobrado, and heard that 
it was by far the most troublesome and prevalent 
grasshopper there, indicates that it must have tra^ 
veiled from Colorado to Kansas and Nebraska in 
18Go, being probably assisted in passing the inter- 
vening barren plains by westerly winds. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that wherevtt 
the insect has laid eggs this autumn, there the 
great bulk of the eggs, unless previously destroy- 
ed, will hatch out next spring. In this event, the 
mischief will be a hundred-fold as great as any in- 
flicted in 1866. For then the country will have to 
subsist them, not only for a few weeks in the per- 
fect or winged state, but for several months, while 
they are slowly and gradually attaining maturity. 
In confirmation of this theory, it may be observed, 
that in the case quoted above of their infesting Min^ 
nesota, they occurred in two successive years. It 
is possible, indeed, that some verv peculiar weather, 
for instance very heavy rains, followed immediate- 
ly by very heavy frosts, might destroy their eggs ; 
but I would give but very little for such a chance. 
As to their natural enemies — skunks, shrew-mice, 
moles, birds, toads, spiders, cannibal and parasitic 
insects, &c., &c. — it is out of the question that they 
can exist on the spot in sufficient numbers, to make 
any impression upon such hosts of egg-cells as are 
stated to be already constructed. In a year or two's 
time such enemies might multiply, so as to form an 
efficient check to the future multiplication of this 
grasshopper. B«t, in their present numbers, which 
are of course proportioned to the numbers of the 
various species of insects, &c., usually found in 
Kansas and Nebraska, it is impossible that they 
can exert any influence upon so multitudinous a 
foe. 

It might be snppdM at first sight, if the Hate- 
ful Oramhopper can hatch out in Kansas and Ne- 
braska in the spring of 1867, from eggs laid in the 
autumn of 1866, by females which had travelled 
thither from Cobrado, and if, as I have stated to 
be likely, they can arrive at maturity during the 
summer of 1867 in Kansas and Nebraska, that in 
the autumn of 1867 they will lay a fresh stock of 
eggs there and propagate thus indefinitely from 
year to year. But there are scientiffo considera* 
tions which make such a contingency highly im- 
probable. Dr. Velie, the Illinois Ornithologist, 
and Dr. Parry, the Iowa Botanist, both of whom 
uigitizea Dy "ksmkjkj^lx^ 
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were pereonany witoeeses of the operaUons of this 
insect in Colorado in 1864, assure me that it breeds 
there in the moontains and oomes down into the 
settlements in vast swarms through the canons 
(kanyons) or deep perpendicular cuts, leading 
from the mountains to the more level oomntry. 
Hence, it is evidently a strictly alpine insect; and 
when it arrives in Kansas and Nebraska it arrives 
at a point many thousand feet nearer the level of 
the sea than its native home^ and where conse- 
quently the ^'conditions of lift," as they ore called 
by naturalists, i. e. food-plants, climate, density of 
the air, temperature, moisture, &c., Ac, are very 
different from those of its native home. Now, it is 
a general law in Orgamsed Nature, as has been 
cleu*)y expounded by Darwin, {Origin of Speeies, 
chapter I,) that onanges in the ^* conditions of 
life'' oUaen operate peculiarly and exclusively upon 
the generative system, so that an animal or a plant, 
otherwise apparently healthy, becomes unable to 
reproduce its species. For example, various kinds 
of Hawks and Falcons have been tamed in very 
large numbers for the last thousand years for the 
sport of hawking. Their general health does not 
appear to suffer at all in confinement. Yet, from 
the changed '* conditions of life'' to which they are 
thereby subjected, they almost invariably become 
barren ; and there is scarcely an instance on record, 
of any Eagle, Falcon, Kite, Buzzard or Hawk hav- 
ing ever bred in a state of domestication, though 
from the very great pfrice formerly given for the rarer 
and more highly esteemed species, it must of course 
have been a pecuniary object to induce them to do 
so. Experiments in different Zoological Gardens 
have led to the same result. Applying these gene- 
ral principles to the case of the Hateful Grasshop- 
per, we may reasonably expect that the constitution 
of the insect will be so affected by the great change 
of climate, air, &o., which it experiences in Kansas 
and Nebraska, that it will become barren in the 
autumn of 1867, and consequently that the race 
will then and there die out. And this theory is 
confirmed by the fact, that although the people of 
Minnesota were afflicted by what was probably this 
pame insect in 1856 and 1857, so that **many re- 
solved then to keep two years' supply of produce 
on hand afterwards," yet that after 1857 it totally 
disappeared there. Indeed, since in the course of 
the last century or two, many swarms of this in- 
sect have probably descended into Kansas and Ne- 
braska from Colorado in different years, if it was 
physically capable of propagating for an indefinite 
number of years in those countries, we should in 
that case have found it there long ago. But this 
does not appear to have been the case. 

For these reasons I do not consider that the 
Hateful Grasshopper is at all likely to infest Kan- 
sas and Nebraska after the season of 1867, unless 
freek swarms should descend upon those countries 
from Colorado; but that it will, if not artificially 
checked, terribly infest those countries in the sum- 
mer of 1867, I have but little doubt. In the words 
of the prophet, as already quoted — " The land will 



be as the Garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness." 

Under these circumstances, and as no plan for 
destroying the eggs can be effectual, unless it is 
generally adopted, I should strongly recommend 
the authorities, in Kansas and Nebraska, to offer a 
bounty of so much a bushel for grasshopper eggs, 
on the same principle that bounties are offered in 
most new States for wolf scalps. This plan has 
been often tried in European countries, and found 
to work well. Women and children, who would 
otherwise be earning nothing, engage in the work; 
and after all, though it might perhaps cost the 
State a few hundred thousand dollars, yet the mo- 
ney does not go out of the State, and the crops of 
next year will be saved. It is better to feed poor 
people than to feed grasshoppers, and according to 
the homely old adage ^* a stitch in time saves nine." 
Without waiting for the Legislature to take action, 
let the County Court of each infested County at 
once offer a suitable bounty, and appoint men at 
suitable points to receive and measure the eggs and 
pay for them in County Orders. The eggs could 
probably be utilized by feeding them out to hogs ; 
but this could be easily ascertained by a few expe- 
riments. If something of this kind is not done, 
folks in Kansas and Nebraska had better lay in 
supplies of provision for two years ahead, wherever 
the grasshoppers have swarmed this autumn ; for 
in all probability there will be a partial famine in 
that country in 1867. 

I do not think that it is at all probable, that these 
Colorado grasshoppers will ever cross the Mississip* 
pi, as the Colorado Potato Bug has done, and pass 
onward to the Eastern States. In the latter case 
there were physical obstacles to the eastward spread 
of the insect, previously to the settlement of the 
Rocky Mountain Region. But, in the case of the 
Colorado grasshoppers, there was no such obstacle; 
and as they not hitherto spread eastward, there is 
no reason to believe that they will do so hereafter. 

B. D. w. 



The Striped Cneumber-lmg. 



On p. 110 of Vol. I, of the Practical E.nto- 
MOLOQIST, I stated that the Editor of the Western 
Rural had "apparently" confounded the " 12-spot- 
ted Flower Beetle" with the true *' Striped Cucum- 
ber-bug." In his issue of Sept. 12, 1866 he shows 
that he has not, and I have no doubt that he is 
right Hence it results that the Striped Bug does 
really infest German Asters, which I was not pre- 
viously aware of. As to Dahlias, it is not stated to 
attack them ; and it was to Dahlias that my obser- 
vations more particularly applied. B. D. w. 

/^*The sign ( ^ ) is used in Natural History as an ab- 
breviation for the word "male;" the sign i^)(or "fe- 
male." !n Astronomy the former sign denotes the Planet 
Mars,and the latter the Planet Venus. The sign ( 9 ) occurs 
profusely in old Egyptian monuments in company with 
other "hieroglyphics," as they are called, or the sacred 
language of the ancient Egyptians, and has been knowm 
for centuries by the name of "crux ansata," or "the oroes 
wilh.haDdlelit" uigmzeODyvJv^w^L^ 
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[From ike Western Rural, June 23, I860.] 
The Canker Worau 

OmcE OF Stats Board of Agricultitbe, ) 
Lambiko, Mich., June 11, 1S66. j 

I Tisited Calboun county last week, chiefly for 
the purpose of ascertainiDg the condition of the 
eanker-worm colony, near Marshall, about which I 
wrote you a year ago. 

The orchards where I saw the worms last year 
are still infested, and they have also appeared this 
year on several orchards where they had not been 
lieen before; but where ihiy prevailed in the great- 
est numbers in 1864 and 1865, they are less nu- 
juerous this year. The cause of their diminution 
in their old haunts, is obscure. It is possible that 
in some instances the ground was over-stocked last 
year — that is, the foliage was not sufficient to carry 
to maturity all the worms that fed upon the trees 
— and that many of the starved larvae died before 
they reached the perfect st^te. It may be that the 
frosts and unusually cold weather which occurred 
last Spring, soon after the insects hatched, destroy- 
ed many of them. 

I could not learn that means either of destruc- 
tion or prevention had been much used. Edwin 
Wilson, of Marengo, whose orchard has suffered 
most, dug the earth away from the trees last Fall, 
after the ground had been somewhat frozen, and 
put round each tree about a peck of strong wood 
ashes, which lay there till the trees leaved out, last 
Spring, when, they were spread about. It was sup- 
posed that the ashes had killed the insect in the 
pupa state, to some extent; but it does not appear 
that the decrease in the number of worms this year, 
as compared with the last, is any greater in this or- 
chard than in others where no ashes, or anything 
else, were applied. 

Gideon Townsend, of Marshall, whose fine or- 
chard was completely defoliated last year, put 
round his trees in the spring of 1865, a good mulch 
of straw as a manure for the trees. He allowed 
swine to run in the orchard in the Fall, and they 
rooted in the straw almost constantly. His poultry, 
too, — ^barn-yard fowls and turkeys, — were busy day 
after day, scratching in the straw and earth about 
the trees, from which they appeared to obtain fbod 
which they liked much. It is probable that the 
pigs and poultry devoured many canker-worms in 
the pupa state. The worm, as it drops from the 
branches to secure for itself a lodgement in the 
ground, where it may undergo its transformation, 
generalty moves towards the tree, so that the chry- 
salides are chiefly formed within a comparatively 
small distance fVom the trunk. 

Effect of the Worm on the Tree, — ^It is plain that 
the fate of trees whose foliage is year after year de- 
stroyed by this insect, is to be the same here that 
k has been elsewhere — it is death. People seem 
to have been slow to believe this. They saw their 
trees, whose leaves had all been eaten by the can- 
ker-worm, put forth a new set; sometimes they had 
a few unseasonable blossoms which were followed 
by worthless fruit, and from this show of life ^nd 
vigor, it was inferred that the trees were not m^]^ 



injured. But experience dissipates this hope, and 
proves that the apple tree furnishes no exception 
to the rule, that plants long deprived of their leaves 
must die. 

Two or three trees in Mr. Wilson's orchard, on 
which the canker-worm first appeared, are totally 
dead — the bark cleaving from them in stripa. 
These were first attacked in 1862. I was informed 
last year that it was in 1863, but this was a mis- 
take. Several other trees, tome of the largest and 
best in the orchard,' are nearly dead — will inevi* 
tably die this season* In &ct, the vitality of all 
the trees is so weakened, that though on many of 
them there are not worms enough this year to do 
much injury to the foliage, they will bear no fruit. 
Many of the best trees in Mr. Townsend's orchard 
show that they are fiitally injured, and this will 
soon be the result wherever the insect has establish- 
ed itself, unless preventive measures against its 
attacks are used, or some unusual causes should 
greatly diminish its numbers. Its ravages are now 
obvious in at least six different orchards, and it ia 
spreading year by year. It should not be overlook- 
^ that according to information published by Mr. 
Lyon, of Plymouth, through your columns, the in- 
sect has appeared in other localities in the State. 

What thmUd he done? — ^This important question 
may be answered by saying: — Adopt the best 
means of preventing the female insect from ascend- 
ing the tree. Various contrivances have been in- 
vented for this. In my Keport for 1865, as Sec- 
retary of the Michigan State Board of Agricukure, 
I have given an article on this insect, with figures 
of it in various stages, together with descriptions 
of apparatus for protecting trees. A cut is given 
(at page 27) of " Merritt's Patent Tree-Protector," 
made and sold by the American Tree Protector 
Company, No. 19 Phoenix Buildings, Boston Mass., 
from whom a pamphlet may be obtained gratia, on 
application, giving a particular description of the 
apparatus, and directions for applying it. 

I have not yet learned the full results of kst 
year's experience at the East with the different 
" Protectors," but I intend to obtain as correct in- 
formation as practicable on this subject, and when 
it is obtained, I will lay it before your readers. 

Next Fall and the early part of Winter, if mild 
weather should occur after the ground has been 
fVozen, will be the time when the trees should be 
protected against the female canker-worm in its 
perfect state. It may be that, as last year, the in- 
sect may not be matured at the tiine mentioned ; 
but the trees should be protected as a safe-guard ; 
and the protection should be continued until the 
running season of the insect in Spring is over. It 
should, therefore, be kept constantly in mind that 
the coming fall is the time to begiii the defence 
against this dangerous enemy. 

And here it may not be inappropriate, to nse a 
word of caution against the use of alleged remedies, 
which either do no good, or are worse than useless. 
Of this character is the putting of sulphur into the 
trunk of the tree, to poison the canker-worm and 
other inseets. A prescription of ^is kind goes the 
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roandfl about as often m it is euppoeed a new Bet of 
readers have grown up, who never heard of it. At 
every period of its appearance it has been followed 
by proof that it was good for nothing, bat it will 
come ronnd again. It was last started by a corres- 
pondent of the Prairie Farmer j and was extensive- 
ly copied. 

To know that snch things not only do no good, 
but do positive harm, I would merely refer to the 
iasne of the paper above mentioned of the 9th inst., 
in which a correspondent states, that when he saw 
the story of destroying canker-worms with sulphur, 
he thought it was so plausible that he determined 
to try it, and accordingly ** put twenty-seven pounds 
of flowered sulphur in and on about one hundred 
and twenty trees ; and the result is, that the foli- 
age of the trees is nearly all eaten up and the fruit 
nearly all destroyed.'^ Just as might have been 
expected. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to acknowledge the 
obligationa I am under to Allen T. Lacy, Esquire, 
of Marengo, and Hon. S. 8. Lacy, of Marshal), for 
valuable informadon and assistancer endered me, in 
the prosecution of my inquiries respecting the ap- 
pearance of the canker-worm in the locality above 
mentioned. Sanford Howard. 



Fire-bUght 

Beoently we have had aoeoants from Korthem Ohio 
and other sections, speaking of a blight affecting the 
ends of all yoang twin in pear, apple and qaince trees. 
In some cases not onTj is this year's growth affected, 
but more or less of the last year's growth, until the trees 
look as if a big fire had been made near and scorched them. 
Gan our entomologists tell us if this be not (as we suspect) 



the attack of the SeolytttB pyrif and is it_not because of the 

appy condition of th( 
gusty 1866. 



crude sappy condition of the tree ? — JBbriiculturist, Au- 



Remarks by B. D. W. — ^Unless the writer re- 
fers to the curling up of the leaves by the common 
Aphis or Plant-louse, this must be the notorious 
Fire-blight, which has for years been the scourge 
of Pear-growers, and in a far less degree of Apple- 
growers. Whatever be the cause of this Blight, it is 
most certainly not produced, as Harris and Fitch sup- 
posed, by the minute Boring-beetle known as Sco- 
fytus pyrL For I have searched. whole orchards 
perishing by the Blight in Illinois, and failed to 
find this insect or the slightest indications of its 
w<tf k. As to Mr. Downing's theory that it is some- 
times caused by ^ Frozen sap,'' it is pure unmixed 
hypothesis unsupported by a single fact. Indeed 
both &cts and common sense are opposed to it. In 
m pear-orchard of fifty trees, five or six trees perhaps 
are blighted every year, not in any particular corner, 
but promiscuously. Why should Jack Fro9t select 
these particular trees to ^eze their sap and let the 
others alone ? Besides, if frost caused Blight, we 
should have Blight most prevalent in the summer 
following a severe winter ; which is not found to be 
the case. " What then," it will be asked, " is the 
cause of Fire-blight f" I can only answer that I 
do not know. I have, indeed, an opinion on the 
subject ; but believing is not knowing, and faith is 
not science. 



The Hefsiaa Fly. 

Wheat growers suffer ereatly by the ravaees'of this in- 
sect. It can be easily destroyed in the following man- 
ner :^A bout the middle of August sow a strip of wheat 
adjoining where you inteud to put your crop — say one or 
two acres. Aboutthemiddloof September sow your field. 
When that has come up and shows cleverly, plow under 
deeply the first sown. The fly is headed, and your crop 
is safe. — Col man's Rural World, 

Remarks bt B. D. W.— I suspect that the 
whole virtue of the abovo prescription lies in sow- 
ing the crop in the middle of September, and that 
the strip sown in the middle of August does little 
or no good, except by preventing a man's home* 
grown Hessian Flies from straying away to trouble 
his neighbors. It has long been known that wheat, 
that does not appear above ground till after the 
Hessian Fly has disappeared, escapes the ravages 
of that insect. Five years ago I found that the 
farmers in Southern Illinois were fully aware of 
this fact, and governed their time for sowing ac- 
cordingly. Usually the Fly comes out about the 
first few weeks in September and disappears in a week 
or so, the time varying a little according to the la- 
titude. But the safest rule is to notice in each 
neighborhood, at what date the latest sown wheat 
that is taken by the Fly was sown, and to sow lor 
the future a little later than that particular date. 



ANSWIBS TO GOBEESPONDENTS. 



^Sir^To MicQLioAN CoRRESPOKDBNTS. — A Michigan firm, 
doing business in the nursery line, sent, me their sub- 
scription for six copies of Vol. II, of the Practical £mto- 
MOLOGiST. This I ctuly forwarded to Philadelphia, along 
with other matter, but it failed io reach head-quarterSy 
through the fault of the Post-office. Will the firm please 
repeat their subscription, as I carelessly omitted to take 
a note of their names? b. p. w. 

T. M'Oraw, Wise— The black worms, striped length- 
ways with many narrow yellowish lines, with two lontf 
black horns on their necks, and about an inch long, arc the 
larrsB of a large reddish-brown Moth, Dryocampa senate- 
ria^ and they feed exclusively on the Oak. You say your- 
self that you took the specimens sent, off an Oak. There 
is a very similar worm, as to its black color and yellow- 
ish lines, but differing in having no black horns on its neck 
and in the neck itself bein^ usually bright yellow, whence 
it has been called in English "the yellow-necked worm" 
by Dr. Fitch. It has the singular habit of generally sit- 
ting when at rest with its head and tail each cocked up 
in the air, which the other one never does. This "yellow- 
necked worm" feeds indiscriminately either on the Ap- 
ple-tree or on the Oak, as I have recently proved by shift- 
ing a large brood of them, taken off the Oak, on to a diet 
of apple-leaves, upon which they thrive most admirably. 
It is also found on several other trees. Thorn, Ac, and 
Dr. Warder says that he found it to infest the Peach. It 
produces an entirely different moth from that produced 
oy the first worm, and its scientific name is Datana min- 
istra. As you may see from the back numbers of the 
Practical Entomologist, Dr. Warder of Ohio finds this 
insect a terrible pest in his orchards; and no doubt it wat 
this species, and not the one which you sent me, which, 
as you say, "stripped all the leaves off your apple-treet 
ana is now feeding on Burr Oak." Mind now, L do not 
at all dispute the fact, that "yellow-necked worms " mi- 
grated«from your Apple-trees on to your Oaks — for I know 
they can do this by actual experiment. All I say is, that 
you sent me by mistake specimens which are entirely 
different from those that really stripped vour apple-trees, 
aud which never will and never can feed upon apple- 
tree leaves. If you doubt this, try the experiment your- 
self, and you will soon see^that the worms with two long 
black horns on their necks wf|y^l^f<^3^e|^Ul ^n^ap- 
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There is a worm rory similar to the "yellow-nocked 
worm," which feeds exclusively upon Hickory and Wal- 
nut, and diiTers chiefly in having no yellow nock and in 
often wanting the yellowish stripes. Respecting this last 
see the answer to Samuel S. Lacy, Michigan, in No. 11 of 
the Practical Extomoloqist. Unlike the "yellow-neck- 
ed worm," it cannot feed upon anything but Uickory and 
Walnut; and if you have Hickories full of them closo to 
your Orchard, you need not be at all afraid that they will 
attack your Apple-trees. Whereas if you have Oak-bushos 
full of the "yellow-nocked worm" close to your Orchard, 
and if, as I have often seen them do, they should strip 
the Oak-bushes clean, they will be just as likely as not to 
invade your apple-trees in the course of their travels in 
search of food. "A word to the wise is sufficient." Kill 
the " yclIow-nccked worms" wherever jrou find them, 
without merev ; but unless you are anxious about your 
Hickories and Walnuts, you may safely leave the black 
worms without any yellow necks severely alone. 

You send me also some large red Plant-lice which are 
infesting your Cranberries, and along with thdm a small 
oval larva over i inch lono; and with his back oovered, 
as you say, "with a white luzz," which fuzz, if closely ex- 
amined, looks like short pieces of cotton thread growing 
•ut of his back in regular rows and shorn off evenly like 
the hairs of a cloth's brush. This larva you suppose to 
be also doing great damage to your cranberries. You 
never made a greater mistake in your life. Hk is your 
FRiRKD, INSTEAD OP YoiTR RNBMT ; for he fseds cxclusively 
on the plant-lice that do the real mischief in your cran- 
berry-patch. To make quite certain of this Lput the spe- 
cimen, alon^ with seven or eight of the Plant-lice, into a 
▼ial last night, and by six o'clock this morning he had 
I^Ued and eaten them every one, leaving nothing but their 
empty skins. Yet last night when I received them from 
ou — thonks to y*'ur care in packing them all in a tight 
ittle tin box — they were all alive and kicking and in vi- 
fforons health. Hence vou must see, that, instead of kil- 
ling off these "fuzzy white worms," you sht^uld cherish 
them as the very apple of your eye. There are a great 
many different species of them, varying in the fashion of 
th«ar "fuzz," but they all belong to the genus Sn/mtius of 
the great Family of Ladybirds {Coccinella) and the Order 
of Beetles (Cokoptera). The perfect beetles, produced 
ft-om these dlQ'erent "fuzzy" larvae, are all of them small, 
obscure-looking, round, brownish insects, many species 
with a reddish tail: and are quite unlike those gaily- 
dresj?ed gentlemen, the true Ladybirds. I have bred a 
species closely allied to the Sct/mnus hemorrhous of Le- 
C*onte, in prodigious numbers, from a Cock's-comb-like 
gall ou the leaf of a species of Elm made by a Plant-louse, 
{Thdarcs uhnicola Walsh;. The larva oi this last lives 
inside the gall, feeding on the bodies of the poor Plant- 
lice at his leisure ; but I know several other species that 
live at lar^e on the surlace of oak-leaves, feeding no doubt 
on the various plant-lice that afflict that tree. I cannot 
tell, without rearing the perfect beetle, to what species 
your larva belongs, as I never saw one exactly like it be- 
fore. I notice that you say that^'ou put two of the "fuz- 
zy" larvcB in the box. There was but one in the box when 
1 opened it Hence I infer that one of the two ate up his 
brother on the road. This is an unamiable propensity to 
which a great many of these Cannibal insects are addict- 
ed. But we must bear with their little failings in this 
respect, in consideration of the great good that they do 
us oy making war on the Plant-lice. 

A. A. Jackson, Wise. — The green worm as big as a boy's 
finger and with a horn growing on its tail, that you find 
on the Tomato vine, is the common ''Potato worm," which 
would be more correctly called "Tomato worm," because 
for one found on Potato vines there are a hundred found 
on Tomato vines. It is occasionally found on Tobacco 
plants also. About this time of the year it goes under- 
ground, and changes into a mahogany-brown pupa with 
an ajppcndage like the handle of a jug growing out of its 
head, and containing the long prolK>scis of the future 
moth, which will appear near summer. (See the Answer 
to F. W. Noble, Mis^iouri, in No. 11 of the Practical Knto- 
iiolog:.-,t.) The worm is not in the least poisonous, neither 
is the horn ou its tail a sting, as many suppose. I have 
handled hundreds with my naked hands without their 
ever attempting to bite, much less sting. You may see 
from an Article in No. 1 of the Practical Entomologist 
(p. 5), that folks in the East are no wiser than folks in the 
West about this stinging humbug. There are no insects 



common with you that yod need be afraid to handle, ox^ 
cept the different kinds of wasps and bees; and even with 
these it is only the females that sting, the males having 
no stings at all, like tbe drones or males of the Honey- 
bee. 

Sov. Jat. B. Fisher, K. Y.— I sent some of the large lar- 
vie, that you found adhering to the head and body of a 
young swallow, to Baron Osten 8acken, who is the great 
authority on the Order Diptera in North America, and he 
has obligingly replied as follows: — "The larvss found on 
the head of the Swallow probably belong to one of the 



generaof the great Mu9ea family in the vicinity of AfiMen 
or SarcopKaga, and certainly do not belong to the (EHrug 
family. Larvce of the Musca family looking like those of 
the (Esirus family, are very common. Brauer, who pub- 
lished a Monograph of the (Estnis family in 1863, ae- 
kuowledges this resemblance of the two classee of larrSf 
and adds that no thorouch distinctive character can be 
established at present. As to th^ occurrence of larva of 
the Mu9ca family on Swallows, Dufour foand larvse of Lu- 
cilia di^far in the neats of that bird. {Ann. Boc. Entomm. 
France, 1845, p. 205.) Another instance of these larvae 
killing birds in nests is to be found in Rossi {Dipt Au- 
striaea, p. &•.) He says that Mr. Scheffer found larv» of 
Muaca enryihrocephala and M, cuurea in birds' nests. Younc 
birds, apparentlj^ thriving at first, suddenly succumbed 
to them." In neither of these instances, however, as you 
will observe, were the larvfe found actually adhering to 
the body of the young bird, as in the case which you 
have been the means of recording. Ilence your observa- 
tions are especially raluable. It cannot be impressed too 
strongly upon the minds of those who are not professed 
cutomoloffists, that by carefully observing and stating 
facts, and forwarding specimens along with those state- 
ments to reliable Entomologists, they advance the inte- 
rests of Science fully as muoi, as if they were themselves 
as well read in Coleoptera as Dr. LeConte, or as learned 
in Diptera as Baron Osten Sacken. 

E. Baggy, 111. — I forwarded a specimen of the minute 
two-winged fly, bred from the larva, that attacks so fero- 
ciously the bark-lice inhabiting the leaf-galls on tho 
Clinton grape-vine, to Baron Osten Backen. He has been 
kind enougn to inform me, that "it belongs apparently 
to the genus Lcucapia of Meigen, which is known to live 
on Coccus and also on the genera Aphis and Chcrmcs^" 
which last also appertains to the Aphis family, though it 
has some strong relations with Coccus, ''To what fami- 
ly," he adds,"Loew would refer this genus Leucopis, I do 
not know; but it is to be placed somewhere in the viei- 
nity of Chiorops, Agrom^/zaf <fec." Loew has split up the 
great Musca uiraily into a large number of smaller fami- 
lies; and Chlorops belongs to his Oscinis family, which is 
immediately followed by the Agromyza family. 

Thos. C. Wright, Ohio.— The "green worm resembling 
a Tobacco worm " found on Tomato vines is the common 
"Potato-worm," respecting which see Phactical Extomo- 
LOoisT, No. l,p. 5, and answer to F. W. Noble, Mo., in Ne. 
11, p. 115, and to A. A. Jackson, Wise, in this present 
number. Respecting "the white cocoons or eggs'^ which 
you found attached in great numbers to it, see answer 
to M. 8. Hill, Ohio, in No. 6 of the Practical RTroxoLO- 
aisT, p. 46. The specimens sent me by Mr. Hill were pre- 
cisely similar to those which you send. If you had close- 
ly examined the worm, you would have noticed a little 
black speek at each spot where a oocoon was attached, 
which represents the hole through which each MicrogaS' 
ter larva emerged from the body of the worm to spin its 
white silken cocoon. The reason why, after the cocoons 
were detached from the worm Oct 3, you found on Oct 4 
a fresh lot adhering to it, is that all the parasitic larvn 
did not emerge on the same day. The clinging of the 
worm with such tenacity to the vine, just before its death 
on Oct. 9, is the rule with ichneuraoni'/ed larvso, as I long 
ago observed in a Paper of mine, on the Army- worm ana 
its parasites, published in the Transactions of the Illinois 
Slate Agricultural Society, Vol. IV, p. 863. You will find 
a case of the same kind explained in the last paragraph 
but one of the answer to W. H. S., 111. in No U of the 
Practical Entomologist, p. 112. I do not at all wonder 
at your being greatly puzzled by such phenomena as 
these, though to me they are of such daily occurrence, 
that I have almost ceased to be astonished by them. It 
is only within the last 100 y^ars that the thing has been 
satisfactorily explained. The naturalist Swatnmerdam, 
for insiance, bred in the last century 545 small iehnen^ 
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aon-flies from chryMliset, which In the ordinur/ coarse 
of nature would hare changed to butterflies, and records 
it as a <*thing very wonderuii'' thafthe life and motion 
of the four butterflies seems to have transmiffraied into 
those of the bib others." Perhaps the puxsle was greater 
to him, because, on his supposition, one life must appa- 
rently have '*tran8migratea" into 130i lives — thus show- 
ing life to be sometimes a fractional quantity. 

Ohaa. H. Peek, N. T.— The caterpillars sent are the lar- 
▼SB of Drvocampa senatoriaf respecting which see Answer 
to Thos. McGraw, Wise, in this No. of the Practical E.i- 
TOMOLnoisT. The dull brick-red beetle about 1-5 inch 
Ions,. found in June on buttercups {ManuneulwiacrM) is 
Omieruca rvfomngwinea (8ay). TH^ rather elongate black 
beetle about 1-lOthinch long, with the sides of the thorax 
and four stripes on the wing-cases yellow, which you find 
in July and August on Azalea nudiflora and other plants 
growing in marshes, is commonly considered to be CAry- 
90mda irivittata Say, but I believe it to be an undescribed 
species. I have a specimen in my Cabinet taken near Chi- 
cago. Both these insects belong to the great Chrymmela 
family, which are all leaf-eaters, and many of them in- 
jurious to cultivated plants. 

Since the above was in type, I have been favored by 
pr. LeConte, to whom I forwaraed a specimen of your Ckry- 
#ome/a, with the following clear, brief, and very valuable 
synopsis of the group to which it belongs. As I supposed, 
your species is determined to be undescribed, and most 
now be known as P: varipea LeConte : — 

^' A. Elytral vitta united with the yellow margin both 
at base and tip, crossing obliquely from the humerus to 
the •P^ee between the 2nd and 8rd striie. 

1. Body robust, blue-black and yellow above, black be- 
neath. Thorax nearly twice as wide as long. Length 
»18 — .22 inch Pnuoeuria obiiquaia n. sp., LeConte. 

2. Body more elongate, greenish- black and yellow 
above, beneath black. Thorax a little wider than long. 
X^enffth .14 — .18 inch...,Pra80curi8 varipes n. sp., LeConte. 

Yar. a. Tibin pale, tarsi ferruginous, femora black. 

Var. /?. Tibifls, tarsi and femora black. 
B. Elytral vittss not united at the base with the mar- 
;in, straight and parallel, occupying the space between 
he 2nd and 4th slriae. 

3. Body ^ery elongate, thorax not wider than its length. 
I^ength J20 — .24 inch... Praaocuris pkd/andrii Eur. A N. A. 

Var. «. Feet varied with testaceous. 

Var. 0. Feet black. Htlodea viitaia Oliv. Hclodea tri- 
vittataf Say." 
B. S. 8h«ldoxi, Mich.— The "flying-bug" about | inch 
long, that you send, and that you suppose ma^ possibly 
be the Hessian Fly, is a harmless aunGp-feediug beetle 
belonging to the genus Aphodiua, which includes a very 
large number of species, some of them vtry closely allied 
to each other. I cannot determine the species with cer- 
tainty, as your specimens reached me all broken to pieces, 
and pressed as flat as a pancake ; but I believe it is Ap- 
hodiua aerval (8ay.| You should have enclosed them 
either in a quill or in some small paste-board box with 
cotton-wool or some such matter. The Hessian Fly is as 
tinlike this "flying-bug" as it is possible to conceive, be- 
ing shaped almost like a common Musketo, only much 
•nialler. 

Htnry B. Howarth, Wise— What you take for the eggs 
of some insect, found on the {ground and also on unbound 
aati, are not eggs, but the white silken cocoons of a small 
Ichneumon fly, probably belonging to the genus Microgaa- 
ier, though the genus PtxamaehuMy a kind of Ichneumon fly 
that has no wings at all, nor even any rudiments of 
wings, also makes Just such cocoons. All the Ichneumon 
flies are parasitic insects, chiefly preying upon different 
kinds of caterpillars, and should be carefully encouraged 
in their good work, tfee the answer to M. 8. Hill, in the 
Practical Extomolooist, Vol. I, No. 6, p. 46. 

Thai. Maehan, Pen n^.— The bark-louse (coccwt) found 
on red oak reached me iu very bad order, owing to bad pack- 
ing. I am acquainted with a very similar species, found 
on white oak. On the general history of bark-lice see 
tha answer to L. E. Harmon, in No. lH of the Practical 
ENTOMOLOGIST, p. lUO. The brown specimen over i inch 
long, is the pupa-shell of some two- winged fly belonging 
to the Syrphua family. I have bred a species of Xylota 
from somewhat similar pupce found under loose bark, and 
have often noticed specimens like yours attached to the 
twigs of difl'erent trees, especially birches. 
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W. H. 8., Bloomington, 111.— In the second hatch of ihe 
tendril galls which you send, there are plenty of the lar^ 
va of the Leueopia fly ; so that there is now no doubt that 
they attack the louse of this ^all as well as that of the v>- 
tifciUe gall. I have since discovered^ tendril-galls pre- 
cisely similar to yours on a Clinton vine badly infested 
by the vili/ofia gall ; so that I begin to doubt now wheth- 
er both galls may not be produced by the same insect. 
To determine the point with certainty, it would be necea* 
sary to breed the winged insect from each. 

I find these samem'^/o/ucgallspretty abundanton alarge 
fhiit-bearing Delaware grape-vine in the garden of G^ 
Mixter, Esq., of Rock Island, Illinois — which vine, by the 
way, is not shaded by anything. It is not to be found, 
after a careful examination, on any of the cultivated va- 
rieties of the wild Northern Fox -grape ( Vitia iabruaca), 
such as Isabella, Catawba, Concord, Ic, even when ther 

grow interwining among Clintons infested by this ^alt. 
nee or twice, indeed, where Clinton and Catawba vines 
grew promiscuously intermixed, and the Clinton was 
swarming with these galls, I have found a few imperfect- 
ly developed galls on Catawba leaves, but they were of 
very small size and widely open above, and seemed to be 
mere abortive attempts of the insect to establish a gall 
there. Hence, as the fully developed gall seems to occur 
solely on the wild Frost-grape ( Viixaconiifolia), and on the 
tame Clinton and Delaware grapes, and as the Clinton 
is known to be a cultivated variety of tha Frost Grapa^ 
I should infer that the Delaware is so likewise. At pre- 
sent, all that is known about this last is, that it origina- 
ted in New Jersey, whence it was removed to Delaware, 
Ohio, and finally disseminated over the whole Union. The 
Germans, however, claim that the Delaware is identical 
with anexoticgrape — known as "Tram iner" in Germany. 
But it is a very general, though not a universal rule, thai 
each species of gall-making insect is confined to one par- 
ticular species of the genus of plants inhabited by the ge- 
nus of insects to which it belongs, including, of course, 
all the varieties, whether cultivi^ed or otherwise, of thai 
particular species; and I do not know of a single instanca 
where an exotic species of plant has been attacked by is 
Native American gall -maker. For example, there artf 
twenty-five or thirty different kinds of American galla 
growing on different American Willows: vet I cannot find 
any galls at all on the exotic White Willow, even where 
it grows side by side with gall-bearing American Wil- 
lows. You remark that you know of *• two acres of Clin- 
ton grapes, near Bloomington, planted 6 by 4 feet apart, 
that are about mined hy this viiifolUe gall.'' Perhaps, 
therefore, as the Clinton is otherwise very objectionable 
on account of its ripening so unevenly, it would be best 
to give up growing it. 

Thof. M. Harrey, Penna. — The robust gross-green 
worms about | inch long, with prickly horns before and 
behind, and a round brown mark on the middle of their 
backs, are the larvee of JEntpretia atimvUea (Clemens), com- 
monly known as the ** saddle-back " from the mark on 
their backs. They feed not only on grape-vine, whero 
you found them, but on diflerent fruit-trees, the rose, In- 
dian corn, and a variety of other plants. The prickles 
on the horns operate like a nettle on any part of tue body 
where the skin is not thickened. They belong to a very 
remarkable family of moths, the larv» of which have no 
legs, and glide along with a snail-like motion. I have 
never met with the insect out West and was glad to get 
your specimens, several of which spun up on the road. 
It is the same insect referred to in the answer to 8. M. P. 
of New York, in Vol. 1 of the Practical Entomologist, p. 
34. 

« J. B. Sllil, N. J. — Six years ago there was a larva an- 
swering tolerably well to the description of yours, that 
almost entirely ruined the corn-crop in Kansas by bur- 
rowing into the ears. You will find a wood-cut of it and 
of the moth produced from it, in the Prairie Far^mer oi 
Jan. 81, 1861. It was popularly known as the "corn- 
worm." We have another worm in Illinois which haa 
the same habits, but has never hitherto appeared iu suck 
numbers as to attract much attention. It is, however, 
altogether distinct from the Kansas •*corn-worm." and 
likely enough there are several epecies that attack corn 
in this manner. Please send me a dosen or two of speci- 
mens, that I may examine into its Natural History, if 
possible, pack them in a little tin box. along with some 
of their natural food. You need not leave any air-holea. 

uigitizea Dy "KSMKjxjprix^ 
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Willie C. Fiah, Mass. — Tour figure No. 1 is a geometer 
moth, but I cannot name it No. 2 appears to be Datana 
miniatra, but it is difficult to name insects with certainty 
eren from the very best colored figures. No. 3 is un- 
doubtedly Litmacodes aeapha, the larva of which ira* first 
described by Harris and tho perfect insect by myself. 
The ''bunches" upon oak-twigs are a species of Lteanium 
(bark-louse) apparently undcscribed. In the fore part of 
the autumn you will find underneath the dry body of the 
female, great numbers of minute eggs. The moth you 
bred from one of these bunches was undoubtedly, as you 
infer, an intruder. The tree-hoppers taken on potato- 
Tines, Sept. 10, are the JBntilia ainuata of Fabricius, rath- 
er a rare insect, though the allied EniUia concava of, Bay 
18 very common. The former is readily distinsuished by 
having the rid|;e on ite baok scooped out deeply in a 
•omplete semicircle, instead of being only slightly scoop- 
ed out. The small blood-red beetle with four steel-blue 
spots upon the win^-cases, is Coilopn ^-maculaiut (Fabr.) 
The ladv-bird is Hippodamia ^lacialis (Fabr.) The two-* 
winged horse-fly is Chrynopa vtitatus ( Weidem*) j it is oft- 
en called the '*ear-fly" in the West, from its habit of at- 
tacking the ears and head of horses. The small brown 
beetle taken under pi no- bark is the Sytaaicn pint/ex of 
Fitch, as kindly determined for ine by Dr. LeConte. 

J. H. Oaniuuii, Ohio. — The yellow worms over half an 
inch long with a row of velvety black dots placed cross- 
ways on each Joint of their bodies, are the larvie of 
JProcris americana — an old and well-known enemy of the 

?, rape- vine. You say that you "found them August 29 on 
he leaves of the Isabella ffrape-vine, which thojr had al- 
most eaten up, on the underside of the leaf, their heads 
to the edge, where they continue to eat and back out till 
the leaf is consumed. They are often side by side and a 
doaeu to the squaro inch." This agrees exactly with the 
account given of their habitd by Harris. In July I re- 
ceived from Mr. Borden, of Pennsylvania, the larva of an- 
other but smaller species of JProcriSf which infested his 
grapo-vines, and in the Answer to that gentleman (Prac- 
tical Entomologist No. 11, p. Ill), you will find an ac- 
count of the moths produced from the different larva of 
this genus Procrit, 

The elongate jumping jellow insect about ^ inch long 
is the pupa of some species of the Leaf-hoppers ( I\:UipO' 
nia Family), and most probably of Proeonia undata^ which 
I know to infest the grape-vine and to deposit its eggs in 
slits cut in the bark of the twigs. I have never known it, 
however, to occur in such numbers as to be greatly inju- 
rious. There are several very much smaller species of 
Leaf- hoppers, { ErythroneuravitisKurr \BfE. tricincta Fitch, 
J^/vu/nerato Fitch, ^.stczoc Walsh and E.S-notata Walsh,) 
which often swarm on grape-vines and injure them great- 
ly, sucking the sap from the leaves till they turn com- 
pletely brown. Cases are even on reoord where they have 
actually killed grape-vines. 

I should not recommend you to go to the expense of 
buying a microscope for the practical study of insects. 
A good one costs a great deal of money, and a poor one is 
ffood for nothing. You will find what the opticians call 
^lenses" much more cheap and convenient; and what 
are known as '^Stanhope" and ''Coddington" lensee mag- 
nify enough for any practical purpose. You can procure 
any kind of lens you wish for from Messrs. James W. 
Queen A Co., of Philadelphia, whom I know to be reli- 
able men. 

J, B., Iowa. — ^The two caterpillars you send are the lar- 
TSB of Daiana minittraf which seems to be increasing of 
late years throushout the United States, so as to be get- 
ting quite a pest. They differ from all "measuring-worms" 
in having their full complement of le^s — sixteen —instead 
of having only ten, ana in not "looping" or '•measuring" 
as they walk along; Respecting this insect, see the an- 
swer to Sam'l. S. Lacy, in No. iT of Vol. I of the Practi- 
cal Entomologist, and to T. M'Graw, in this number. 

Thot. Wiggins, Ohio. — The dark-brown cylindrical 
thousand -legged worm 3^ inches long, is rather a large 
specimen of the Julus marginatum of Say. It is not a true 
insect, but belongs to a Class called " Myriapoda," all of 
which have a y^ry large number of legs ; whereas no true 
insect has more than six true legs, what are known as 
''prologs" in the larvss of moths, Ac, being mere fleshy 
excrescences which disappear in the perfect insect. Your 
species feeds on decaying wood, in wnich it fonns exten- 
stTS burrows, and id perfectly harmless. 



Wm. O. Morris, N. Y.^The midse about I inch longf 
which you say often appears with you in such dense 
clouds as to nave been on one occasion mistaken for 
smoke coming from a grain-stack half a mile off, is a 
Ckirimomvs, and I believe, the stigmaUrua of Say. The 
larva lives in the water and is quite harmless. In many 
species of Ckironomut the larva is very worm-like an^ 
blood-colored, when it goes by the popular name of 
"blood-worm." You say that these midges are known 
on Long Island as "Merry-wings" and "Fuzz-bills," the 
latter name of course applying to the beautifully feather- 
ed antennas of the males. 

J. A. LaDbam, Wisest— The rat- tailed srub with the bo- 
dy about f inch long, and the tail as Tong as the body* 
which, as you say "was found in a trough of maple-sap," 
is the larva of a two-winged fly belonging to the Oraer 
Biptera and the Jfyrpkus uimily, and probably to the ge- 
nus HdophiluM or Eriatalia, 'There is a larva \ery similar 
to yours, which is known in Europe to inhabit cesspool^ 
and produces a large brown fly, that at first sight would 
be readily mistaken for the drone of the common honey- 
bee. The use of the long tail is to enable the larva to 
breathe, while its body is under the surface of the liquid 
which it inhabits. All these larvss crawl out of the water 
to assume the pupa state. I have bred rat- tailed lary« 
much smaller than yours to the perfect fly state ; but I 
never met with one as large as yours. Consequently I 
cannot say what particular species it belongs to. 

Pro! W. 8. BobsrtsoA, Kansas.— The elongate, pale glau- 
cous-green Chrygomefa nearly i inch long, which you say 
"is found on the Imphee in very large numbers, its usual 
home being a large thistle," is the AvUobrotica iongitom* 
is of Say. I took three specimens of it many years ago 
on flowers in Central Illinois. Say credits it to Arkansas. 
Respecting your grasshoppers, see my Article on that sub- 
ject in this numMr of the Practical Entoxolooist. 

T. J. Tinnie, Va. — ^''The large worm very like a tobao- 
co-worm" that you say is now destroying your tomato- 
vines is the larva of Sphinx b-maculata, a moth which is 
very closely allied to that of the Tobacco- worm. Sphinx 
Carolina, Respecting \he "jug-handled" pupa of these 
two insects, see the answer to F. W. Noble, in No 11 of 
the Practical Entomologist, p. 113. The economical ma- 
nufacture of manures is quite out of our line. 

H., 111. — What you take for a new Aphis infesting tame 

§ rape-vines is precisely identical with the species I have 
escribed as Aphis vitist Scopoli. (See Proc., d:c., I, p. 
299.) You say it has done much damage with you to the 
terminal shoots of the vines. It appears to be much more 
common and abundant in the Border States. (See answer 
to C S. Jackson, Ky, Practical Entomologist, No. 10, p. 
1(H).) The small moth you send is, I believe, a CVo»ui, 
but it is too much rubbed and mutilated to determine 
even the genus with any degree of certainty. Several 
species of Cnesia are described by Dr. Clemens, in the 
Proceedings, 

Peter Perris, N. Y.— I hope you will not forget next 
year to send me plenty of specimens of the larva that in- 
fests your orchards, and which seems to be undescribed, 
or at all events cannot be recognised from your descrip- 
tion. 



SSBATA. 

In Vol. I, No. 12. p. 118, column 2, line 87, for ^single 
mammal" read ''single j^enus of mammals." 

Page 123, column 1, line 37, for "similar" read 'lingu- 
lar." • 

Page 125, column 2, line 22 from bottom, for "1660^ 
read "1840." 
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We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ments in this number, and beg those who may write for 
anything advertised in our columns, to mention thai 
they saw the advertisement in Tub Practical Estomo- 
logist. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 



SPECIAL HOTIOES. 

Pom«&a*t Hoa« V«rt«riei. 

^^We call the attention of our readcn to the adver- 
ti«ementof J. H. Fostbb, Jb., Pomojta'b Hoxb Nubsbries, 
Wbit KBWToif, Pa., in this number. Mr. F. ofTen for sale 
a splendid stock of Btrawberrj Plants and Grape Vines, 
and has always on hand a fine assortment of Small Fruit 
Plants and General Nursery Stock. Examine his adver- 
tisement, and send for a oopy of his ** Abridged Manual of 
Orape Culture" which is handsomely illustrated and 
well Worth reading. 8XVT 7ESE to all applicants. 

Strawberry Plaatt. 

^^*8end for a copy of the IhJicripHve Catalogue of 
Strawberry Plants grown and for sale by Bdward J. Ev- 
ans Jb Co., Central Nurseries, York. Penna. 
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Perpetual and Temporary Policies on Liberal Terms. 
DIRECTORS: 
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George W. Richards, 

Isaac Lea, 
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EDWARD C. DALE, Vice President 
J. W. McAllister, Secretary pro tem. 
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George Fales, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Fras. M. Lewis, M. D., 
Peter McCall. 
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CUT AND TESTIMONIALS OP 

WILSON'S EABLT BLAGEBEBBT. 

Description and price of New and Best Varieties of 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Ac. Send and get 
«ne gratis before you forget it 

JOES OOLLDTS, Moorestown, N. J. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
P^ice List of ** Pomona* 8 Ilome" Nursery 

Sent free of Postage I Sent free of Postage I 

SENT FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASEES 
SMd for a OATALO0UX, Srat Ttm I 

'^Mankal of Orape Culture*' Sent Free. 

h — Agriculturist Brookljm Scarlet Col. Ellsworth, Fil- 
more, French, Green Prolific, Georgia Mammoth, Moni- 
tor and Buffalo, 6 for 40 cis.; 12 for 60 cts.; 25 for Wk 
ota^ Mfor $1.60^ 100 Cor $2.60 ; 260 for $5.00. •. 

S. — Boston Pine, Crimson Favorite, Jenny Lind, Lennig's 
White and Russell, for 25 cto.; 12 for 40 cts.; 26 for 
00 cts.; 60 for $1.00; 100 for $U0; 260 for |3.0p. 

8. — Burr's New Pine, {very early). Downer's Prolific and 
Wilson, for 20 cts.; 12 for 30 cts,; 25 for 45 cts.; 60 for 
70 cU.; 100 for $1.10; 260 for $2.20. 

4.— LaConstante, 6 for 45 cts.; 12 for 70 cts.; 25 for $1.10; 
60 for $2.00 ; 100. for $3.00. 

i. — Triomphe de Gand and Victoria, for )5 cts.; 12 for 
^0 cts.; 25 for 55 ots.; 50 for 75 oU.; 100 for $1.30; 250 
for $2.75. 

6.-^* JUCUNDA," "Knox's 700," immense stock of best 

Jiuality plants, originally from an undoubted source, 3 
or 40 cts.; 6 for 60 cU.; 12 for $1.00; 25 for $1.76; 60 
for $3.00; 100 for $5.00. 

Vo Ord«r In Ltts ikma, $L00. 

Twenty-one varieties, 3 each, $4 — each, $0.50 — 12 eaoht 

$10--26 each. $15—50 each, $24—100 each, $40. ) 

Order •ftrly and plant early, thus securing half a erov 

next year. Full instructions in Catalogue. Send for it. 

Sent n'ee. 

Adirondae, $1 to $1.25. Allen, 70 cts. Concord, 26, 35 
and 40 cts. Creveling, 60 and 60 ots. Cuyahoga, 60 ots. 
Canby's August, 60 cts. Delaware, 60 to 60 cts.; layers, 
my large vines, will fhiit second year, with care. Diana, 
35 and 45 cts. Elsinffburg, 40 to 60 cts. Hartford, 45 to 
60 ots., lavers, Ac. Herbemont, 60 ots. Iona,$l to $1.25. 
Israella, $1.25, layers. Maxatawna, 60 cts. MonU^omery, 
$1. N. Muscadine, early, large layers for early iruiting, 
50 cts. Norton's Virginia, 75 cts. Rebecca, 60 cts. Rod- 
gers' Hybrids, 4, 15 and 10, 75 cts. Taylor, layers and 2 
year olds, fine, 30 cts. Union Village, 60 cts. 

Sent free of postage. Compare the above prices with 
those of other propagators, and then send your order, 
where you can buy the best vines at the lowest price. ' 
One of Each qf ike above 23 Varieties for $18. 

Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants and Gooseberries, 
and Rose and other Flowering Shrubs sent by mail at 
the lowest rates. Maxual or Gbapb Cultcrb Sext Fbbk. 
Ssjin roB ▲ Copt. Address, 

J. H. FOSTER, JR., 

Box 660, West Newton, West'd Co., Pa, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
THE LARGEST, BEST AND 

Most Productive Hardy Baspberryi 

stood unprotected 16 deg. below and 105 deg. above zero, 
and averaged over $12 per bushel the past summer. 

METCALF'S EARLY and AGRICULTURIST STRAW- 
BERRIES. WILSON'S EARLY and KITTATINNY 
BLACKBERRIES. Other VINES, PLANTS and TREES 
for sale. Send for Catalogues gratis. 

WILLIAM PABBT, 

Cinnaminson, N. J, 
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AND 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

YineSi &o.f &o>r &o.f 

Fon FAXuXa isee. 

We inrite the attention of oar ouBtomera to oar Stock 
for the coming season, superior in both variety and qual- 
ity to any we have heretofore offered. 
STAVBASD TBEB8 for the Orchard; 

DWABF TBEB8 for th« Oardmi ; 

0SAPS8 of all the Leading and new lOndi ; 
8TEAWBERBISS, and other amall Fmitf ; 

tHABE TESE8 of the most Desirable Tarlety; 
UOIDTJOTJS OBVAXEHTAL TESS8; 
ETIBQEEEIIS; 
SAXDT VLOWSRnrO and OLXXBIVe IHRVBS; 
B08S8, HEDGE FLAET8, 4o. 

We issae the following Catalogues, which we mail to 
any address, vis : 
1. Descriptire Fruit Catalogue. 

3. Descriptive Catalogue of Southern Apples. 

^. Descriptive Catalogue of Shade and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Ac. 

4. Descriptive Catalogue of Strawberries. 
6. Descriptive Catalogue of Grapes. 

EDWT). J. EVANS & CO., 

Central NurserkSy York^ Pa, 

We refer by permission to 

Mig. Gen'l. Johx W, Ggarv, Governor elect of Pcnna^ 

lion. A. J. Gloebrenner, M. C, Washington, D. C. 

Messrs. Geo. E. A F. W. Woodward, Publishers "Horti- 
culturist," New York City. 

Mr. C. Raonz, Importer, New York City. 

Messrs. James, Kent, Santee, A Co., Philadelphia. 

Thomas Meehan, Esq., Editor «H}ardeners' Monthly," 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. J. G. Neafie, (of Neafie A Levy,) Philadelphia. 

Messrs. 8. S. Mills, A Co., Publishers ** Maryhmd Farm- 
er," Baltimore. 

Messrs. Worth ington A Lewie, Publishers "American 
Farmer," Baltimore. 

Messrs. £. Whitman A Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

G. A. Liebig, Ph. D., Chemist, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Geo. W. Haghes, Ex M. C, West River, Md. 

Hon. W. H. Kurtz, Ex M. C, York, Penna., 
Ac, Ac 

OSAGE ORANGE 



HOISIJJVT LOCnCJST- 

We hare on hand a large stock of these Most Valuablk 
Hanoiva Plants, at $6 per 1000 ; $50 per 10,000. 

SDWAED X. SYAES * 00., Fork, Fa. 



DWARF^PPLES. 

We oi^r a splendid assortment of all the leading ra- 
rieties on PABABI6E STOCK. 

The great productiveness, early bearing, and extreme 
beauty of the Apple, when grown on the Paradise, ren- 
der it one of the most valuable and ornamental trees for 
the garden. 

Also a fine collection of 

DWARP PEARS, 

DWARF CHKRRIES, 

DWARF 'PEACHES, 

DWARF APRTCOTS, 

DWARF NECTARINES, 

&c., Ac, ko. 

Bp«eUt prioed lift encloaed to apptieaata. 
Addren 

EDWT) J. EVANS & CO^ 

YuBK, P4»ill'A. 

Everybody Should Havo His IMe Insured I 

I^R THIS ^uaposB 

T3S£ SOEXH WESTSSX 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Offer many Inducements and Advantages. 

ASSSn, sm. 1, 1866, - . - 61,364*766 M 

PoUcieM Imied at the Rate of FIVE HUNDRED 
Every Month! 

BjT the pajment of a small sum, annnallj, to this 
Company, any one can secure ample provision for his 
family after death, and thus remove one of the greatest 
sources of anxiety. 

All Profits are divided among the Policy holders. 

For Circulars, with tables showing the rates for difibr- 
ent agesy kc, Ac, 'Apply to 

A. W. KELLOGO, Secretary^ 
No. 416 MAIN STREET. 

Jiiilufaukee, WiseonsiM, 



WILLIAM HACKER, 

.803 IMLA^mgET STItEET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Importer, Grower aud Dealer 

In Field and Garden Seeds, Goodrich and other seedling 
Potatoes, Grass Seeds, Ac 

Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

/ar Special terms to Dealers and for large orders. 
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THE OLD-ffASHIOVB]) POTAtO BVCW. 

As the New mr Ookmulo Potato Bug luui been 
repeatedly confounded throaghoat tlie oonntry with 
HRe different Potato Bogs, that have for time imme- 
morial in&sted the Potato throughout the United 
States, I propose in this artiide to give a short ac- 
count, illustrated by figures, of these last. The 
farmer can then see at a glance what kind of an 
enemy he has got to fight; and every soldier knows, 
that to be well acquainted with the ph^tique and 
fturrale of your enemy is a battle half gained. 

The annexed figure represents the Three-lined 
Leap-Beetle (^Lema trilvneata) considerably mag- 
nified, the hair-line showing its natural length. 
One character by which this insect 
may be easily distinguished from the 
common Cucumber-beetle {Dtahrotica fjBtK T 
vittatd)* which it otherwise fitinn(j,lji j~^iH* ^1 
resembles at first sight, is the remark- ■ ■"'■ * 
able pinching in of the sides of the 
thorax, so as to make quite a lady-like Colors, cream- 
waist there, or what naturalists call a ^'^^^^ * ^^^^ 
^^constriction." It is also, on the average, a tomsk 
what larger insect, and differs in other less obvious 
respects. 

The larva of this insect may be distinguished 
from all other larvso, that feed on potato leaves, by 
its habit of covering itself with its own dung; in 
which respect it agrees with the Tortoise-beetles 
(ftwswfa) — ^for example, the Gold-bug (^Cassida 
pallida) which feeds on the Morning Glory and 
also on the Sweet Potato, and the two-striped Tor- 
toise-beetle ( 0. bMttata) which likewise feeds on the 
Sweet Potato in southern latitudes. There b an- 

^Pifortd in tha FaAoncAL XmriMVLoeiiv, I, p» 119. tg; i. 
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other rerj common larva which has the same ec- 
eentric habits, and which may be found in .great 
numbers on the Snmao (Rhos elabra) in Illinois, 
and piobablj in other States abo south of New 
England. Thb last dianges to ui oval jumping 
Lei^-beetle, (^^^p^ru^ r£)is,) about i inch long 
and of a yellow color speckled with brick-red, so as 
strongly to resemble a variety of field-bean com- 
monly grown among corn in the Western States. 

There are two broods of this insect every year. 
The first brood of larvsB may be found on the Po- 
tato vines towards the latter end of June, and the 
second brood in August. They always retire un- 
der ground to assume the pupa state, the first brood 
staying there about a fortnignt before they emerge 
in the perfect beetle state, and the second brood 
staying there all winter, and only emerging at the 
beginning of the following June. They then of 
course, at usual, pair and lay their eggs on the 
leaves of the potato, which eggs are said to be ob- 
long-oval, of a golden yellow color, and to be glued 
to the leaves in parcels of six or eight together. 
The same process is repeated when the second 
brood of beetles emerges £rom the ground. Through- 
out the Eastern States, as may be readily seen from 
various answers to correspondents in the PbagxJ; 
OAL Entomologist, this insect is quite common, 
and sometimes rather troublesome; but nowhere 
has it ever devastated the potato-vines, as ruinous- 
Iv as the Colorado beetle does, wherever it is once 
raiilv established. Miss Plucke, however, of New 
York, says that " it destroyed her potato-vines for 
two years back, and threatened to do the same in 
1866." (Practical Entomologist I, p. 118.) 
Throughout the Western States, so fisur as my ex- 
perience goes, it is quite a rare insect, though at 
one point in Ohio it appears to be somewhat com- 
moner, according to Mr. Benner. (See Practical 
Entomologist I, p. 114.) 

The above insect, as will have been noticed, 
agrees with the Colorado Potato Bug in the larva, 
as well as the perfect insect, feeding on the leaves 
of the plant which it inhabits, and also in there be- 
ing more than one brood of them every year. The 
three following differ from both the above insects 
in these two respects; for in these three it is only 
the perfect beetle that eats the leaves, the larva feed- 
ing underground upon roots of difierent kinds; and 
moreover there is but one brood of them every 
vear. All three of these are true Blister-beetles, 
belonging to the same genus as the common Span- 
ish Fly of the shops, and will raise just as good a 
blister as that does. Hence, wherever they occur 
in excessive numbers, they might be made to pay 
for the damage that tiiey do by killing them in hot 
water, spreading them out to dry for a week or so, 
and then selling them to the apothecaries, with 
whom they would command now from $1.85 to $1.90 
a pound. In this case, however, care should be taken 
not to inhale the fumes arising from their bodies, 
which fumes are of a very strong and almost poi- 
sonous nature. 

The Striped Buster-bsstle (L^Ua viUata), 
of whioh a slightly magnified figure is anaexed, oo- 




curs more abundantly in southern latitudes, but is 
occasionally seen in North Illinois and ' ~ 

in New England. In South Illinois 
I found it quite abundant in a Po- 
tato field, butaiot so as to completely 
strip the leaves and even to devour 
all the smaller stems, <is the Colorado 
beetle usually does, if not interfered 
with. In some specimens, the broad 
outer black stripe on tjie wing-cases ^n"b Jl^k^'^ 
is divided lengthways by a slender 
yellow line, so that instead of two there are three 
black stripes on each wing-case ; and in the same 
field all the intermediate grades between the two 
varieties may be met with, thus proving that the 
four-striped individuals are not distinct species, as 
was supposed by Fabricius, but only varieties. 

The AsH-GRAT Blister-beetle {Lytta cine" 
red) is the common species met with in the North- 
em States, and scarcely differs at first sight from 
the above, except in bemg rather smaller and of a 
uniform ash-gray color. It attacks not only potato- 
vines, but also honey-locusts, and especially the 
English or Windsor bean. This bean I tried in 
vain for several successive years to raise in my gar- 
den, but was regularly foiled and beaten out by the 
ash-gray gentlemen, though I kept a girl at work 
picking them off the vines, till her fingers were 
completely sore and blistered up with crushing 
them. In one particular year, in conjunction with 
about equal numbers of the common rose-bug, (ifo- 
crodactyhts sttbtpinosus,^ they invaded my apple- 
trees in great swarms, not only eating the fohage 
but gnawing into the young apples. But I have 
never known them do this before or since. 

The Black Blister-beetle (^Lytta atrcUa) is 
about the same size and shape as the above, but 
appears later in the season, (late in August instead 
of late in June), and is by no means so generally 
noxious. Harris reports having found it himself 
on potato-vines; and I have heard of it in Iowa 
from a correspondent, as very abundant on that 
plant; and Mr. Hill found it in 1866 "in countless 
numbers'' on the potato in the State of Ohio, in 
company with the Striped Blister-beetle ; (see P. £. 
I, p. 107 ;) but about the only plant on which I have 
myself noticed it is the GK>lden-rod (Solidago), on 
the flowers of which it appears in considerable 
numbers regularly every September. 

The Margined Blister-beetle (Lytta mar- 
gin/cUd) only differs from the Black species in the 
wing-cases having an elegant, narrow, ash-gray 
edging all around Mr. Barber, of Wisconsin, 
found this species on his potato-vines, but not in 
very krge numbers; (See Praotioal Entomolo- 
gist I, p. 118;) but it more usually feeds on cer- 
tain wild plants. 

Almost the only known remedy for all the above 
insects, when they occur in injurious numbers on 
potatoes, is hand-picking or brushing them off the 
vines into shallow pans. As I Ifltve already once 
suggested, a pan with & lid to it like that of a com* 
mon spittoon, would, I think, be found very conve- 
nient ibr this purpose * as the inseots might ihea 
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be shaken tbrough the oentral hole into the hollow 

r3e below, whence it would be very difficult or 
ost impossible for them to make their way up 
again. According to Mr. M. S. Hill of Ohio, the 
ujmers in that State got rid of the Blister-beetle 
in their potato fields in 1866, by burning small 
quantities of straw between the rows. (See Prao- 
TiCAL Entomologist, Vol. I, p. 107.) As the news- 
papers oflen say, " this requires confirmation," be- 
fore we finally accept it as an available remedy. 

B. D. w. 



XLIPPABrS WHEAT PLAHT. 

This is a book of 700 pages, on a subject of great 
practical importance, published in 1860, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Its author has, for many years, filled 
the responsible position of Corresponding Secretary 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, is a mem- 
ber of several Learned Societies in the West, and 
IB popularly believed, in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, to be one of the most distinguished men of 
floienoe in that region. 

On the merits of the great bulk of the book, I 
shall say nothing, because having read but a snudl 
part of it, I know nothing whatever about the re- 
mainder. But as to the Chapter on *' Animal para- 
sites affecting the wheat," which occupies 45 pages 
printed in much smaller type than the rest of the 
work, (pp. 692 — 638,) I am enabled to pronounce 
a very decided opinion, because I have read that 
Btnioh of the book very carefully. If, after hearing 
the evidence, the reader, in common with myself^ 
should be inclined to pronounce an unfavorable ver- 
dict upon the merits of this Chapter, Mr. Klippart 
has no one to blame but himself. I fully acquit him 
of intentional misrepresentation. His sins are those 
of careless hastiness and gross ignoranoe, not of wil- 
fiil misstatement or intentional suppression of the 
truth. But surely this is not a sufficient excuse for 
a writer. If a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well. Before a man undertakes to 
teaeh arithmetic, he should at least know the mul- 
tiplication table. Before he professes to lecture on 
geometry, he should find out the difference between 
A circle and a square. Ard in the same way, be- 
fore a writer publishes a treatise on noxious insects, 
he is bound in scientific honor to make himself ao- 
CHudnted with at least the rudimentary elements of 
the science of Entomology. 

If we accept Mr. Klippart at his own valuation, 
he claims to be an entomologist of very distinguish- 
ed attainments. One of the most difficult problems 
in entomology is, to decide to what perfect insect a 
particular larva belongs, when the perfect insect 
has never yet been actually bred from that larva. 
Yet on p. 593 he says of such a larva, with all the 
self-sufficient authority of a master of the science, 
"We consider it to be the offspring of Agriotet mu- 
tator and Ajnotes lineatus" How the same larva 
happens to be produced by two entirely distinct bee- 
ties, he does not*ex plain. Njt to weary the reader 
with eases of this kind, in a note to page 603 he dis- 
putes, on the most frivolous grounds, the opinion of 
l>r. Fitoh^ in a matter wjhere, as we might natural- 



iy expect. Dr. Fitch is in the right, and the Ohio 
gentleman is in the wrong. Indeed, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the little finger of Dr. Fiteh 
would cut up into a hundred such so-called ento* 
mologists as this Mr. Klippart, and as in the mira- 
cle of the loaves and fishes, leave full as much stuff 
behind, to be gathered up in baskets at the end of 
the operation, as was found to be present at the 
outset. 

"But," it will be said, " these are mere unmean- 
inff generalities." Very well, then. Let us, at the 
risk of being tedious, look carefully into the hard 
dry facts of the case. 

Mr. Klippart professes to give a history of the 
various Noxious Insects that infest the Wheat- 
plant in this country, and of the different parasitic 
and cannibal insects that prey upon them. I have 
carefully catalogued the species named by him as 
coming under these categories, and they Are 54 in 
number; and of most of these he gives brief des- 
criptions and figures. Will it be believed now, that, 
out of this total of 54 professedly American insecta^ 
there arq only 12 that are really found in America^ 
the remaining 42 being exclusively European ? Yet 
such is the fact. Nay, further. Out of the 12 in- 
sects really found in America, there are only 3 that 
are exclusively American, the other 9 species being 
imported insects, which have been introduced into 
America from Europe or the reverse, and the his- 
tory of which he has copied almost verbatim from 
European Authors. 

When I was a school-boy, my school-master, be- 
ing a very severe disciplinarian, was in the habit of 
frequently inflicting punishment upon a very large 
number of us at once. Out of a class of perhaps 
25 boys he would often punish, at one fell swoop^ 
22 or 23. To save time and trouble, therefore, he 
used to enumerate only those few that escaped oas- 
tigation, and say nothing at all of those whom he 
intended to receive it. For example, he would say 
"All the boys except Brown and Smith will learn 
by heart the first Chapter of Matthew, and recite it 
without missing a word tomorrow morning." Upon 
the same principle, and in order to save printing a 
tedious list of names which would soon exhaust the 
reader's patience, instead of cataloguing the 42 Eu- 
ropean insects that Mr. Klippart wrongly assume to 
be found in the United States, I shall content my- 
self with enumerating only the 12 which he c<»r- 
rectly states to be found there; and thus the 12 in- 
nocent ones being named, it will be easy to see who 
are the 42 guilty culprits. The 12 veritable U. 8, 
species are the following : — 1st, AphU granarta, 
the Grain Plantlouse, usually now called Aphis av- 
tffWB. 2nd,, CecidoTnyia (diplotis) triticty the Wheat 
midge. 3rd., Ceddomyia destrttctar^ the Hessian 
Fly. 4th., Calandra (ntophilm) oryzrn^ the Rice 
Weevil. 6th., Trogosita mavritanica^ the Cadelle, 
common in granaries in Europe, and quoted in the 
Melsheimer Catalogue as occurring in this country 
also. 7th. Tenehrio molitor, the European Meat> 
worm beetle. 8th. TeTubrio obscuruSy the N. A. 
Meal-worm beetle, introduced into England from 
the United Sutee. 9th. Tmea gzw^U^ the Grain- 
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moth. (The above are all found on both sides 
the Atlantic. The remaining three are exclusively 
confined to America.) 10th. Gfyphe [cerapkron] 
dsUruetoTy one of the parasites of the Hessian Fly. 
11th. Micropus leucopteruSy the Chinch-bug. 12th. 
Oor^pta zem, the Spindle-worm of Indian com. 

The real truth of the matter is, that Mr. Klip- 
part wrote this long chapter of his upon the N. A. 
Insects of the Wheat-plant, not with his pen, but 
with his scissors. Jumping erroneously to the con- 
clusion, that, whatever insects infested small grain 
in Europe, must necessarily also infest it in this 
country, he took several European treatises upon 
Noxious Insects, written by Curtis and others, clip- 
ped out a piece here and a piece there and another 
piece in a third place, and pasted the hodge-podge 
into a blank-booK, which he is facetiously pleased 
to print as his own original work, for the edification 
of the farmers of the United States, with scarcely a 
word of acknowledgement to the distinguished au- 
thors whom he has thus plundered. But he has 
not even the merit of being an adept in his own 
miserable trade of scientific piracy. His materials 
are put together in so bungling a way, that the clo- 
ven-foot sticks out everywhere. For instance, in 
America by the word "corn'' we always understand 
Indian com or Maize; and wheat, rye, barley and 
oats are called " small grain '* or simply " grain.'' 
In England these last are always called " corn," 
maize being scarcely grown there at all, except as 
a curiosity. Now, in no less than four distinct 
passages, (pp. 595, 598,599 and 616,) Mr. Klippart, 
dipping with hb scissors from European writers, 
fbrgot to change their European phrase "com'' in- 
to our American phrase " grain," and speaks of 
wheat, barley and oats as ** corn" II Again, al- 
though there are no birds in the United States 
popiJarly known as 'Mapwings," this great Ohio 
naturalist, copying ^m Authors writing in Eng- 
land) where such birds are very common, makes 
"lapwings'' eat wire-worms in this countay twice 
over, namely, on pages 599 and 630 1 1 Thirdly, 
speaking of a strictly European BeeOe (Anuoplia 
horticola), which he says is " very abundant in this 
country," (II) he asserts that "it often covers the 
White-thora hedges." Now "white-thom hedges" 
are the commonest of all live fences in England, 
where the original author of the above remark re- 
sided; but there are probably not fifty such hedges 
in the whole United States, where the Great Ohio 
Clipper himself resides. Finally, instead of adopt- 
ing some kind of system or classification in nis 
compilations, as every author with any real claims 
to Boientifio distinction would be sure to do, items 
on one and the same subject are scattered about 
everywhere at haphazard, in this precious chap- 
ter: just as a newspaper editor, when he is hur- 
ried for time, clips items with his scissors from 
a hundred different exchanges, and slaps them 
into his paper anyhow and everyhow, higgledy-pig- 
gledy, hit or miss. For example, we find no less 
Uian eight different species of Click-beetles, (j^/o- 
ter ftonily)— «11 of them, by the way, exclusively 
European qMrieo-^-named, deeoribed, Mid sone of 



them figured as North American species.* Four of 
the eight are treated of on pages 592 and 593, three 
on pages 596 and 597, and the remaining one on 
page 622, the intervening pages being occupied 
with disquisitions on all kinds of other insects. As 
if thb was not already sufficiently distressing, we 
find 17 lines of Mr. Klippart*s clippings, on the sub- 
ject of Click-beetles and their larvsB the Wire-worms, 
interpolated without rhyme or reason on pages 598 
— ^9, between his description of a Saw-fly ( CephuM 
py^nrneus), which infests wheat in Europe exclusive- 
ly, and his speculations on the Wheat-midge, which 
has really been imported among us from Europe. So 
far, what we get upon this subject is simply stolen 
from European authors and marred in the stealing. 
But we have not yet done with the Click-beetles. 
On page 629, or seven pages later in the chapter, 
we are favored with two more figures of Click-bee- 
tles, which, however, Mr. Klippart cautiously ab- 
stains from naming, seeing that they are his own 
discovery in Ohio and not Sched from his Europe- 
an friends. Let any good Entomologist look at 
these two figures, and he will say at once that they 
not only belong to two distinct species, but probably 
to two distinct genera. And yet, in the face of the 
notorious general mle that in this Family of Click- 
beetles the males and females are extemally un- 
distinguishable, this great Westem Savant bold- 
ly pronounces that these two very distinct beetles 
are the sexes of one and the same species 1 1 Again, 
the European Ichneumon-fly, Fachymertu caloUra- 
tor (misspelt twice over Pachymenu edUttratorf) 
is treated of, both on page 598 and page 624. The 
imported Cadelle, Trogonta mawritaniea^ both on 
page 619 and page 628. The European parasitic fly, 
Froctotrupei viator , both on page 624 and page 
681. The European parasitic fly, Fieramahu mi- 
caiw, both on page 618 and page 626. And, to 
crown the whole, not only is the European Ichneu^ 
mon-fly, Aphidnu avefutj treated of both on page 
595 and page 686, but the wood-out representing 
it is repeated in both places i ! If this is not mean 
business meanly done, I do not know what is. If 
a man must plagiarise, let him do it with some ar- 
tistic skill. It degrades the miserable dignity of 
thiefdom,to steal in this clumsy, awkward, unpro- 
fessional manner. 

If any man requires further proof that Bfr. Klip- 
part knows no more of entomolc^, than a newly^- 
bom baby does of the multiplicatioB table, I will 
give one or two more instances of his scientific pro- 
ficiency, and then retire from this disagreeable 
subject On page 596 he speaks of the PUnt-looae 
rf the hop, (^Aphti hwiwH,) as the Bop-beetle (//), 
although he has his own figure staring him in the 
face to show that it is a true PUnt-louse. Again, 
on page 595 he figures a female Grain Phmt-louae, 
{Aphii avenmy) which hb own Jgure represMits wiih 

• Agrypnu3murinu$,Aarioie9'lineaiu»,A^tu ob$e¥ruM^ 
Agriotes 8putatar,Ath<m8Umgicolli9,AihwM ruficmtdi$. Am. 
niger, and Elater {lepidotu9) Aotojertcewt. The only twp 
SMoiee of the Elater ftunily, that are known to ocenr on 
hoth tides of the Atlantic, so far as I am aware, are Elaitr 
nigrinua and 0»rymbiUt c<m/f Md>w, which, according to Lc 
Oonte, are ftfoad both in Europe and Buttiam Amenea. 
uigitizea Dy "ksmkjkjw^ls^ 
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a distinct ovipositor or egg-laying instrument, and 
names and describes it as a male, (! !) although no 
other author has yet succeeded in discovering the 
male of this particular species. Thirdly, after cor- 
rectly naming the common Chinch-bug on page 
619 as Micropus leucopterus^ he gravely informs us 
on page 621, that it belongs to the genus Rhypar- 
ochromus, which it most certainly does not. At any 
rate it ought not, for the sake of consistency, to be- 
long to two very distinct genera in three consecutive 
pages. Lastly — and this is the only original mat- 
ter of any value in the whole chapter of 45 pages 
— on pages 636 and 637 he figures and describes 
some remarkable eggs found attached to an ear of 
wheat, in which eggs he discovered, as he says, the 
body of a parasitic Fly, and what he supposed to 
be the antennae of a Wheat-midge; whence he ar- 
rives at the astounding conclusion, that the egg had 
contained " the larva of a Wheat-midge, partially 
transformed into a parasitic Fly." I! Whereas the 
very figure of the antenna which he himself gives, 
is as different from that of a Wheat-midge as a 
cow's horn is from a buck's horn, and is manifest- 
ly the true antenna of his parasitic fly ; and Dr. 
}5*itch subsequently proved that the eggs themselves 
had nothing whatever to do with the Wheat-midge, 
but were those of a common Cannibal Bug — Nabis 
/era — which preys upon Grain Plant-lice and doubt- 
less on other insects also, and the eggs of which, 
as with so many other insects, are infested by a 
Parasitic Fly.* (iVT. F. Rep. Ill, pp. 78, 112.) 

But for the fact that this oook about the Wheat- 
plant has had a very extensive circulation among 
Western Farmers, and has been commonly given 
as a prize at State Fairs by various State Agricul- 
tural Societies in the West, thereby to a certain ex- 
tent endorsing it as scientifically and practically reli- 
able; and but for the further fact that many young 
entomologists have, to my personal knowledge, been 
greatly puzzled and bewildered by its absurd mis- 
statements, and that every plain farmer must, of 
course, be ten times worse puzzled, by having no 
less than forty-two European insects palmed off 
upon him, as natives of the United States, by this 
most mendacious work, I should not have thought 
it deserving of any notice in the Peactical En- 
tomologist. As it is, I expect that I have ex- 
pended more time in refuting the book, than Mr. 
Klippart expended in compiling it. But the scis- 
sors can always beat the pen ; and any child can 
utter more falsehoods in five minutes than a grown 
man can disprove in a whole day. 

I am well aware that what I have said above will 
not be personally agreeable to Mr. Klippart and to 
Mr. Klippart's friends. But I long ago declared 
open war against all scientific charlatanism, and 
with me it is now "War to the knife and the knife 
to the hilt." It is about time that men, who know 
nothing whatever themselves about Entomology, 
should quit teaching Entomology to the million. 

* The accuracy of the author of the "Wheat Plant" 
may be jtldged of from the fact, that the highly-magni- 
fiecl tarsus of this Parasitic Fly is figured by him as aeven- 
jointed; although no known insect has more than Jivt 
jointa to its « tarsus" or foot. (Page 636, fig. 8.) 



Something more I had to' say of this sorry 
pretender to entomological knowledge ; but let him 
go. I have already pilloried him on a bad emi- 
nence, from which he will not easily slink down 
i^ain into his merited obscurity. So may it ever 
be with those, who defile the holy shrine of Science 
by offering impure gifts upon her altars I b. d. w. 
■ » ■ 

Trimble's Insect Enemies of Jrait and Pmit-trees. 
{New York, 1865.— One thin quarto, pp. 139.) 

The author of this work, is Entomologist of the 
State Agricultural Society of New Jersey. The 
work itself treats exclusively of the two worst ene- 
mies of the Fruit-grower — the Curculio ( Conotror 
cheluB nenuphar\ a Native American insect, and 
the Apple-worm Moth or Codling Moth ( Carpocap- 
sa pomoneUd)^ an imported insect. But, if encour- 
aged as it ought to be, it is intended to be follow- 
ed in succeeding volumes by similar treatises on 
other insects that infest Fruit and Fruit-trees, 

With singular modesty Dr. Trimble speaks of 

himself as follows, (p. 88 :) 

I am Dot an entomologist and never expect to he. If I 
knew all about the insects, I would be willing to accept 
the title. The fact is, I do not believe I know all about 
any one insect. 

There is not an entomologist living, but, if he 
were honest, would make the same avowal. What lit- 
tle any one man knows in Entomology, or in any oth- 
er department of Natural History, is but a drop in 
the bucket when compared with the va»t illimitable 
unknown ; and even the best of us — in the words 
of Sir Isaac Newton — are but as boys picking up a 
few shells on the shore of .the great Ocean of 
Truth. But if Dr. Trimble is not a professed En- 
tomologist in the ordinary sense of the term — i. e. 
a man who can give the scientific names of thou- 
sands of different insects, and troubles himself but 
little about their preparatory states, their mode of 
life, their food, their migrations, their loves and 
wars and sports, their habitations, and so forth — 
he is what practical fruit-growers will, I am sure, 
consider as something far more valuable. For he 
has devoted himself, heart and soul, for a long se- 
ries of years, to studying the Natural History of 
the particular Insects which he has chosen for his 
subject, and the best and most efficient and most 
practical means of counterworking them. 

Dr. Johnson used always to maintain, that the 
real Discoverer of a new Fact was, not the man 
that first hit upon it, but he who, having hit upon 
it, proclaimed it so long and so loudly to the world 
as to compel the world to listen to him. There is 
nothing absolutely original in Dr. Trimble's modes 
of fighting the Curculio and the Apple-worm, but, 
upon Dr. Johnson's principles, he is certainly. en- 
titled to the merit of having discovered these par- 
ticular modes. For he not only shows at great 
length, by a long series of experiments, that these 
modes are practically reliable and infallible, but he 
exposes by incontrovertible facts the utter absurdi- 
ty of a great number of quack nostrums, which 
have been recommended for the same purpose. 

For full and complete details on this subject, 

every extensive Fruit-grower is earnestly advised 

uigitizea Dy ^^jv^v>^pa^i\^ 
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to go to the work itsielf. In the meantime it may 
be briefly stated here, tliat in the case both of the 
Curculio and the Apple-moth, it is recommended 
to destroy as quickly as possible all the infested 
fruit that falls from the tree ; that, in the case of 
the Curculio, jarring (not shaking) the infested 
tree upon white sheets, and killing all the " little 
Turks " that fall thereon, is the approved remedy, 
and in the case of the Apple-worm, wrapping hay- 
bands round the trunk of the infested tree, and de- 
stroying from time to time the insects contained in 
the cocoons formed on and in the bark beneath 
those hay-bands. 

On the subject of these same hay-bands, I can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting a short passage, 
illustrative of the vein of quaint, dry humor which 
crops out every now and then in the course of the 
work. 

But some people will eay : "It will take a great deal of 
hay to go oyer a large orchard in this way, and hay is 
very dear now." — I have had a long fieht with the insect 
enemies. There has been a good deal of wear and tear 
of patience. Job was a patient man — he bore all those 
boils with commendable resignation. Abraham Lincoln 
has been a patient man. To have borne all he has from 
the rebels on one side, and all their friends on the other, 
without once saying ''by the Eternal," is a manifestation 
of gentleness almost superhuman. I am patient myself. 
A man who has fought the Curculio for so many years, 
must be patient. But when I meet a man who counts the 
cost of a yard of hay-rope, when he sees the ground cov- 
ered with worthless fruit under each of those trees which 
he has worked at so long and so faithfully, and with no 
apples, no pears, and no fruit of any kind — why, then I 
lose my patience^ and say — no, I won't say what I would 
say. (p. 127.) 

There is but one drawback to this work. In one 
particular department the Artist has not done jus- 
tice to the Author. Nothing can exceed the life- 
like beauty of Mr. Hochstein's plums and necta- 
rines and apricots — they almost seem to melt in our 
mouths. In delineating the evil works of insects 
upon our choicest fruits, he is also great. But 
when he attempts to picture the insects themselves, 
he is nowhere. For example, the Apple-worm 
Moth (Plate IX, figs. 7 and 8) b quite unlike the 
ffenuine insect, both in coloring, and in the pattern 
drawn so deftly on its wings by nature. And as 
to the highly magnified colored drawings of the 
Curculio, (Plate VI, figs. 6 and 7,) they are like 
nothing in the heavens above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth, b. d. w. 



IHBXCT8 nr THE OBCHABD. 

BT DR. J. 8. HOtGHTON, PHILADELPHIA. 

My observations upon Insects have been chiefly 
directed towards the destruction of them. I have 
studied them, scientifically, only so fai as to learn 
how to prevent their ravages in the orchard and 

farden. I have a few facts and suggestions which 
should like to see discussed in the Pbaotioal 
Entomologist : — 

Ist. The Ourctdto, — ^It has been asserted by one 
of our leading firuit-growers, that the Curculio 
breeds in the Cherry. Is this so f We know very 
well that the Curculio stings the cherry, and prob- 
ably deposits its eggs in that fruit; but does the 



cherry exist long enough to perfect the larvsd of 
the Curculio ? If the cherry does breed the Cur- 
culio, the sooner we get rid of our Cherry-trees the 
better ; for no other fruit can produce so many of 
these destructive insects. 

2nd. The Bark-louse on Pear-trees. — My or- 
chard has been severely afflicted with the Bark- 
louse, Coccus^ or Scale insect. I am too thorough 
and careful in my cultivation, to give up to this 
enemy, but it has cost me much labor to keep these 
insects within reasonable bounds. 

Last fall (1865), I had all the trees carefully 
painted with strong Soda wash. In the spring, and 
during the summer, not a living louse or scale 
could be found on thousands of trees. Even on the 
parts not painted, the Scale seemed to be all dead. 
Up to September 15th, I fiattered myself that there 
was not a living insect of this description in my or- 
chard, which covers a number of acres. I thought 
the winter of 1865 — 6 had been so cold it had kill- 
ed them all. I had not before noticed any period 
in the year, when the Bark-louse, if on the trees, 
could not be found alive. But, lo I on the 20th of 
September, there were millions upon millions of 
bark-lice on my Pear-trees 1 

How and why was this ? We had been at work 
upon and among the trees, all summer, and had 
constantly watched for bark-lice — four persons had 
thus watched. But there was no sign of a living 
insect, up to the 15th of September, and within 
five days afterwards, the trunks of thousands of 
Pear-trees were literally covered with ''a multitude 
that no man could number." 

The questions I would like to ask are as follows: 

Does the female Coccus pass any portion of her 
life in or upon the soil ? 

Why does the Scale first appear upon the trunks 
of the trees, instead of the branches ? 

Is it probable, in the instance of the orchard 
above described, that the Coccus or Scale-eggs were 
deposited at the usual time, in June or July, and 
did not attract attention, until the insect had reach- 
ed a certain size ? 

3rd. The Cantharides, — ^I have found, within a 
year or two, a great increase in ravenous Cantharis 
insects in my orchard. One large species, which I 
sent to Mr. Stauffer, of Lancaster, he thinks is not 
generally known to Entomologists. These Cantha- 
rides gnaw the young pears with great avidity, eat- 
ing large holes in their sides, so as entirely to de- 
stroy the fruit I have caught them in the act of 
eating the young pears. They are not easily alarm- 
ed, and may be readily caught, as they are quite 
large, and make no attempt to escape. I think 
they also eat the young fruit-buds, and the interior 
of the flowers. I sh^l watch them more closely 
next season. Should this insect increase very ra- 
pidly, it would totally destroy all hopes of a crop of 
fruit. 

4th. Destruction of Insects in the Soil. — I have 
thought that the larvsd of many insects injurious to 
fruit-trees, might be destroyed in the soil, by very 
late plowing or digging, turning up the soil during 
cold, wet, frosty weather, and thus exposing the 
uigitizea Dy "^^^z^xjKjpiLX^ 
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larvae to conditions unfavorable to their existence. 
How much could be accomplished in this way? 

Then the free application of salt, lime and ashes, 
in the fall, I have thought, might have much effect 
to destroy insect larysd in the soil. Do you think 
so? 

5th. EoergreeM as a Harbor for Insects. — ^The 
auestion has lately presented itself to my mind, how 
far Evergreens, and especially Evergreen Heidges, 
in and about orchards, may prove injurious, by 
forming a safe harbor for insects in winter. I have 
several thousand evergreens in and near my orchard, 
and several thousand feet of very dense Norway 
Spruce and Arbor Yitae hedges. These plants are, 
of course, infested with insects peculiar to them- 
selves. They are subject to Aphides and Borers 
and Basket Worms. Do they also shelter the Cur- 
oulio, the Codling Moth, and other insects destruc- 
tive to fruit-trees ? I should be glad to have some 
Erecise information on this point. Evergreens and 
edges furnish protection to small birds, which of- 
ten build their nests in them ; but I fear the in- 
sects are more numerous than the birds. 

6th. Spiders and Wasps in the Orchard, — ^These 
insects are very numerous in my orchard, and on 
the fruit-trees and evergreens. I have been told 
that the spiders attack the tender fruit-buds, and 
opening fruit-blossoms, and devour the pistils and 
the pollen. I have never seen anything of this. 
Is it probable ? And what is the general influence 
of the spider in the orchard? Wasp and Bees are 
very injurious to ripening fruit. The Cantharides 
and the Click-beetles make holes in every fruit in 
the slightest degree decayed, and then the Wasps, 
Hornets and Bees finish the work of destruction. 
Do Spiders, Wasps, Bees or Hornets, destroy any 
other insects injurious to fruit-trees? 
Philadelphia^ Oct 1866. 

Answers to the above*, by B. D. "W. 

Ist. I have no personal knowledge that the Curculio 
breeds in the cherry, but I see no reason to doubt the 
fact Dr. Trimble, who is better authority on this sub- 
ject than any other man in this country, because he has 
made Fruit Insects his special study for years, evidently 
believes that it does ; for he recommends outlying cher- 
ry-trees, which cannot be properly attended to, to be cut 
down, to prevent the propagation of the Curculio. (See 
his Fruit InseciSt pp. 26 and 39.) And Dr. Fitch has 
remarked upon the singular anomaly, that the cherry 
and the thorn-apple, which are small fruits, hane upon 
the tree and ripen when stung by the Curculio, "tnoueh 
BO wounded, knotty and deformed, that the fruit is worth- 
less;'* while on the other hand, the plum, the apple, the 
pear and the peach, which are large fruits, wither under 
the same circumstances, and fall to the sround. {Address 
on Curculio f Ac, 1860, p. 18.) It is undoubtedly true, that 
in very man^ apples and pears, the young larva of the 
Curculio perishes prematurely; but that is evidently 
because its natural food is stone-fruit, and it is only when 
Bbe cannot do any better, that the mother-insect has re- 
course to pip-fruit Indeed, it is only of late ^ears, since 
the Curculio has become so greatljr multiplied, that it 
has been observed to attack pip-fruit Consequently, as 
the Cherry is so closely allied to the Plum, that many 
botanists class them under the same genus, and as the 
Plum is the favorite food of this insect, we might reason- 
ably infer a priori, even if we had no reliable evidence 
on the snbject, that the great bulk of the egga deposited 
in the Cherry will come to maturity, unless artificially 
destroyed. 

But, if we allow this to be so, I do not see the force of 
your reasoning, that we ought, on that account, to get rid 



of our Cherry-trees as soon as possible. It is a mistake to 
suppose that one plum can only feed one Curculio. I have 
repeatedly found several larv» in the same plum, and 
Dr. Trimble has done the same. Hence, if one plum is 
equal in bulk of flesh to four cherries, a plum-tree with 
500 plums is capable of producing as many Curculios as 
a cherry-tree with 2,000 cherries, supposing every fruit 
to be stocked with Curculio eggs to its utmost capacity; 
and your assumption that the Cherry can beat all other 
trees at raising Curculios is probably incorrecL 

I may state here, that my belief is, that the Curculio 
passes the winter in the perfect state, hybernating, as I 
Know many other snout-beetles to do, in moss, under dead 
bark, in tufts of old grass, Ac, and that those which 
make their appearance in the sprint to sting our early 
fruit, are the individuals bred in the fruit, and sometimes 
in the Black-knot,of the preceding year. Indeed Dr. Trim^ 
ble has actually found specimens hybernating under the 
shingles of a roof, in the chinks of stone-walls, and under 
the bark of an apple-tree. {Fruit Insects, p. 99.) The du- 
ration of life amone insects in the perfect state, has been 
very generally under-estimated by entomologists. (See 
some remarks on this subject in my Essa^, Trans. III. State 
Agr. Soc. V, p. 475.) As to Dr. Fitch's notion, that there is a 
second brood of them, which is jj^enerated firom eggs laid 
towards the end of the summer m certain slits in pear- 
twigs, I have little doubt that the effg-slits doubtingfv re- 
ferred to the Curculio by this author, were those of my 
Chloroneura mdUfica or some other small Homopterous in- 
sect (See Fitch, N. T, Rep, II, J 52, p. 33.) Dr. Trimble, 
upon dissecting several Curculios which he had bred the 
same season from fruit, found all their bodies to be empty 
of eggs ; whereas, females captured in the spring contained 



many eggs, one of them in particular twenty-five in num< 
ber. {FVuit Insects, pp. 43 and 73.) 

2nd. What we call the "Bark-louse" or "Scale-insect" 
of the Apple-tree and Pear-tree, is nothing but a scale 
covering tne eggs which are to hatch out next summer, 
and is not seen until the middle of the autumn, because 
previously to that time it had no existence, with the ex- 
ception of the old ones of over a year's growth. There 
are two perfectly distinct Bark-lice which infest the Ap- 
ple-tree, and I will now point out the distinctions between 
them. 

The Otsteb-shbll Babk-lovsb, (Aspidiotus eonehiform- 
is), which is represented of its natural size on the annex- 
ed twig, a single indlyidual being magnified to show its 




shape more dearly. Is an imported Insect It is an aw- 
ful pest in the orchard — ^has been ^adually spreading 
westward for many years — and has now reached my im- 
mediate neighborhood. The scale here, according to all 
authors, is composed of the body of the mother-louse dr-' 
inff and drying up in the autumn — is almost exactly the 
color of the bark — and, when raised up with the point of 
a pen-knife any time in the dead of the j^ear, shows un- 
derneath it many dozen minute, oval, milk-white e^^gs. 
In the following^ summer these effgs will hatch out into 
minute lice, which can scarcely be seen with the unas- 
sisted eye, or if seen, would be mistaken for natural 
specks in the bark, as they hardly move at all. 

Harbis's Bark-louse, (uoccus/ JBdrrisii, Walsh), which 
IB exhibited in the annexed cut, in the same manner aa 




the preceding, is a Native American Insect. I have no- 
ticea it for many years on Crab-trees, and in small num- 
bers on apple-trees, but never, until 1866, found it to 
swarm on any Apple-tree so as to be dangerous, and then 
only in the case of a sinele tree in my own garden. The 
scale here is supposed oy Harris to be constructed in 
uigitizea Dy ^^jv^v>^n^iC 
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the autumn b;^ the insect, like a cocoon, of some 
white material, its dried up and pale-brown body being 
attached to one end of it — is milk-white, so as to be in 
strong contrast with the bark — much more flattened than 
in the Oyster-shell species — and the eggs under the scale, 
instead of being milk-white, are pink or lake-red all 
through the winter. These eggs hatch out about as the 
preceding. The species was described, but not named, 
b^ Harris; and, just as he states, there are scales of two 
distinct shapes promiscuously intermixed, one short-oval* 
and the other yery similar to that of the Oyster-shell 
species, a« shown in the above figure at A and R He is 
mistaken, however, in supposing that the oval scales are 
those of the male insect; lor these, as well as the elong- 
ate or oyster-shaped ones, have a parcel of eggs under 
each of them ; neither is it true, as he asserts* that the 
oval scales are only about half as long as the oyster- 
shaped ones J for on the average they are a trifle longer, 
though the range of variation is very considerable. Sin- 
gularly enough, he says nothing of the remarkable red 
color of the eggs. As to the diflerence in the shape of the 
scales, as both kinds from their containing eggs under 
them must be those of females, I suppose we have here 
another case of what is called "Dimorphism" by modern 
Naturalists, as with the two kinds of females found among 
the Plant-lice. In any case the paragraph in Harris, (pp. 
255 — 6,) which has been copied trom Dalman's account of 
a Swedish kind of Bark- louse found on the aspen, {Coccus 
cryptogamus,) can have no application whatever to this 
species. 

I doubt very much Harris's theory — which appears to 
be founded merely upon the analogy, now shown to be al- 
together erroneous, with Balman's Swedish species of 
Bark-louse — that the scales of this American species are 
not composed of the dried body of the female, but ''in the 
same way as the down which exudes from the bodies of 
other bark-lice." In the middle of November there may 
often be seen on such twigs as are infested by these scales, 
yery numerous cast skins of the immature insects, not 
tightly affixed to the bark like the true egg-bearing scales, 
but loose like the oast skins of plant-lice. These cast 
skins are milk-white, oblong-oval, about 2^ or 3 times as 
long as wide, and show at one end of each precisely the 
same oval, pale-brown scale that appears at one end of 
the true egg-bearing scale of either shape. This pale- 
brown scale is divided,by faint cross-lines, into segments 
like the bodies of almost all insects. I infer that it is the 
cast skin of the back of the insect, and that the rest of the 
cast skin, which is white and devoid of cross-lines, is that 
of the inflated and elongated venter. What confirms me 
in this opinion is, that n*equently the pale-brown scales 
may be met with without any white appendage behind 
them. Hence, I conclude, from analogy, that the true 
egg-bearing scale, also, whether the short-oval kind (A) 
or the oyster-shaped kind (B), is composed of the body of 
the female bark-louse, as in the imported species, and 
not, as Harris believed, spun or otherwise constructed by 
the insect. I have forwarded specimens of all these mat- 
ters to the Entomological Society fof the satisfaction of 
the incredulous. The whole case affords an instructive 
example of how the best of us are sometimes deceived by 
false analogies, and jump too hastily to erroneous conclu- 
sions. But after all, this is a matter of no practical im- 
portance, though it is of considerable scientific interest. 
It only remains to add that when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, these two kinds of Bark-lice are intermixed on the 
same tree, the oyster-shaped scales (B) of Harris's Bark- 
louse may be readily distinguished from those of the Im- 
ported species by their being milk-white, instead of the 
color of the bark, and bythe eggs under them being pink 
instead of milk-white. We have here another instructive 
example of the diflerence between the destructive powers 
of Imported and Native American Insects. Myriads of 
trees m the United States have been killed by the Im- 
ported Bark-louse of the Apple-tree ; and yet our Native 
Species, which infests the same apple-tree, has never yet 
been known to kill a single tree. 

Soda-wash and other alkaline watery infusions, to be 
of any service, must be applied after the young bark-lice 
have hatched, or some time in June. The eggs are so ef- 
fectually protected by the scale, that no watery infusion 



•Harris says, "of a very long oval shape or almost four- 
sided:" but "long" is evidently a clerical error for "short." 
(Bee It^, Ins, p. 265.) 



can reach them, though, as I have demonstrated by care- 
ful experiments, a thin coat of kerosene put on with a 
brush, any time in the dead of the year, will kill them 
every one. The reason is obvious. Nature has made the 
scales rain-tight, but, as we have no showers of oil, she 
has not thought it necessary to make them oil-tight. 
Probably benzine, as it evaporates much more quickly, 
would be preferable to kerosene, or perhaps either might 
bear to be diluted with water. I observed that about one- 
sixth of the limbs that I painted with pure kerosene died, 
and that in every case these were such limbs as were 
most badly infested by the Bark-louse. Possibly these 
would have died in any event, or, as I rather infer, being 
greatly weakened by the insect they might have had the 
finishing stroke given them by the kero.^ene. 

I do not believe that either Soda-wash or Kerosene oil 
will kill egg or larva, except such as it actually touches. 
People are perpetually reasoning upon the assumption, 
that such suDstances are immediately taken into the cir- 
culation of the washed or oiled plant; as if plants, like the 
higher animals, had a complete circulatory system of 
veins and arteries, whereas every Botanist knows that it 
is no such thing. Hence, if Bark-lice had the habit of 
spreading themselves evenly over a whole tree, after the 
manner of the winged Plant-lice, it would be very diffi- 
cult to fight them ; fur in that case we should have to ap- 
ply the necessary wash or oil to every limb and twi^. 
Fortunately, however, for us the female bark-louse is 
wingless, and the only way in which she can, as a gene- 
ral rule, pass from one tree to another, is by adhering to 
the feet of some bird as it flies from one tree to another. 
I have long observed that when a tree first begins to be 
attacked by bark-lice, it is only particular limbs and 
branches that are at first infected, and that these will be 
swarming while the rest of the tree will be free from lice. 
And I have further observed that it is the lower horizon- 
tal limbs and branches, or such as birds would most na- 
turally perch on, that are first attacked. If neglected, 
however, the insect will gradually spread over the whole 
tree in the course of a few years, when, in the case of the 
Imported Bark-louse, the result is sure and speedy death. 
Hence, it will be seen that, to check the operations of the 
Bark-louse in its earlier stages, it is not necessary to operate 
on the whole tree, but only on such limbs as are actually 
infested. 

I have found that Bark-lice may be greatly checked, 
by placing upon the infested tree, a dozen or two of the 
Laaybirds figured in the mar- " 
gin. The one to the left — the J^^B^ T 
Twioe-stabbed Ladybird {^^^jKSKA^I 




locorus bimUnerus) may be ta-' 
ken on forest-trees in consider- 
able numbers h-^ beating the 
boughs into an inverted um- Colors — black CJolors, pink 
brella. The one to the right— ^nd red. and black, 
the spotted Ladybird {Mippo- 

damia maculata) — may be taken abundantly on herbage 
with a common "sweeping-net," which is simply a bag 
of strong cloth sewn upon a hoop of strong iron wire and 
attached to a stout stan. 

As to your queries under this head, I assume that your 
painting your trees with soda-wash did no good what- 
ever, because it was done, as you yourself say, in the fall, 
when the insect was in the egg-state, and sheltered un- 
der the protecting scale. You saw no living insects the 
following summer, because they are then very minute, 
almost motionless, and hard to perceive with the naked 
eye. But when the new scale was formed on Sept 20th, 
then you saw them. Most certainly the female Bark- 
louse never descends to the earth. On my own trees I 
never find any Bark-lice on the trunks, out then the 
trunks of my trees are scaly and rough, and yours having 
been treated with soda-wash would probably be smooth. 
I doubt the fact of the Scale appearing on your trunks 
any considerable time before it appeared on the branches. 
Your supposition that the eggs of Apple-tree Bark-lice 
could be aepositod "in Juno or July" is of course incor- 
rect, as has Deen shown above. 

8rd. The large Bl ister- beetle, that eats your pears, is in 
all probability the Lytta Sayi of LeConte. Say first de- 
scribed it, supposing it to bu a mere variety of his Jjytla 
otncaf whereas it is in reality a distinct species. After Le- 
Conte had established it as a distinct species, and named 
it after Say, "8ayi,'* Fitch, supposing he had got hold of 
an undescribed species, named and described it over 
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kin aa ** p yr i voray or the Pear blittering-flj/' stating 
Eat "it eats the young pears Toraoiously in June, and in 
a short time destroys all or nearly all upon the tree." {N. 
r. J2». II» ; 58). Last of all, after the insect had been 
descnoed by three preceding authors, and named b^ two 
of them, oomee Mr. Stauffer, and supposes that "it is not 
generally known to Entomologists." 1 have myself taken 
It on wild flowers near Bock Island, 111., but it is rery 
rare there. The species is dark metailie-green, with red 
legs and black knees and tarsi, and is the sise and shape 
of the Striped Blister-beetle, figured on page 36 of this 
number. 

4th. Ail root-feedinff insects may be starred out and 
destroyed by perpetually plowing the land, so as to suffer 
no plant whatcTer to grow therein. But in an Orchard 
you cannot do this, because the roots of the treee must 
not be destroyed, and consequently there will always be 
food there for root-feeders. I do not beliere that plowing 
or digging would at all bother underground larra, ex- 
cept by subjecting them for a short time to be preyed on 
by crows, robins, Ac Shortly after being exposed to the 
light of day, they will Just ''gather themseiyes up," as 
we say in the West, and burrow underground again. But 
with such Beetles, Moths and Flies, as are already in the 
pupa state and consequently inactiye, it would no doubt 
naye a beneficial tendency, because it would be apt to 
place them in unnatural conditions, too high or too low 
in the earth, too airy or not airy enough, too wet or too 
dry, Ae., and thereby eyentually cause their death. I 
haye no faith whateyer in the application to the soil of 
salt, lime, ashes, Ac. in order to destroy insects. A dose 
heayy enough to kill insects will kill plants at the same 
time ; and smaller doses will kill neither. 

5th. I do not belieye that eyergreen hedges are likely 
to shelter such insects as peculiarly afflict the Orchard. 
£yergreens haye, as you Justly remark, their own peculi- 
ar insects, but these are none of them such as lixewise 
make war upon fruit-trees. For example, the " Basket- 
worms" that you speak of, which I suppose are the lar- 
ysB of Tkyridopieryx ephtmtrarformit, otnerwise known as 
•^^g- worms," (See Answer to C. P. Wickersham, Pa., in 
Praotioal Ehtom oloqist II, p. 22) neyer haye been known, 
I belieye, to attack any^of the trees grown in our or- 
chards for fruit 

6th. All known spiders are cannibals, chiefl^r feeding 
upon insects, though they are by no means particular as 
to the good or bad charmeter of the q>ecie8 i\x^j prer on, 
whether it be a plant-feeder, or a cannibal like them- 
seiyes, or a parasite. Sometimes they mete out retribu- 
tiye Justice in rather an amusing way. The common 
black and yellow Mud- wasp, (Pelopceus lunatus), as is well 
known, proyisions its nest with a small greenish-yellow 
spider, which spins no web, but haunts flowers, and liyes 
by catching such insects as yisit those flowers for the 
■ake of their honey and pollen. Last summer I saw a 
large web-spinning spider enyelop one of these Mud- 
wasps in his net in an out-building of mine, after a long 
and seyere contest ; and the next day I found the Mud- 
wasp dead and sucked as dry as a bone. Thus the rayen- 
ons spider-killer succumbed to a spider. The so-called 
''Bed Spider" that infests greenhouses (IhrytkroBus teiari- 
its) is not a true Spider, but a mite. On the whole, the in- 
fluence of Spiders upon the insect- world is generally be- 
neficial to us, and they ought by no manner of means to 
be disturbed in their operations. 

Tour statement that "Click-beetles" [ElaUr family] as 
well as Blister-beetles make holes in fruit is quite a new 
Caot Are you sure that you haye not mistaken some 
other insect for a *' Click-beetle ?" Please send me speci- 
mens next summer, that I may identify the species. 
STone of the Bees destroy other insects, except a few Cuo- 
koo-beee, which, like oar Cow-bird and the European 
Cuckoo, lay their eggs in the nests of other Bees, the lar- 
TSB prooeeain|^ from which eggs starye out or, as I belieye, 
destroy the nshtful tenant and appropriate the food laid 
up for him. As to Wasps, there are hosts of them, and it 
requires yery oonsiderable knowledge of Entomology to 
distinguish one kind from another, each kind haying its 
peculmr habits. As a general rule most Wasps catch in- 
Mots for their young, each species affecting a certain 
group of insects as its prey ; but they themseiyes feed up- 
on honey, pollen, Ac. The Social Wasps (Hornets and 
Tellow.Jackets) are more exclusiyely yegetable-feeders 
in the larya state, but by no means entirely so. Some 
of tbA Ooel^oo-baes ra£arred to be£N<^ (geaiu Jl^«iada)» 



semble wasps yery much, and would be taken for waspf 
by anybody but a professed entomoloji^Bt. As a genend 
rule, the influence of wasps is beneficial to man, and they 
should not be disturbed, except when they trouble ripe 
fruit. In England, under such circumstances, they are 
commonly caught in large numbers by hanging up nar- 
row-mouthed phials, half full of sweetened water or 
sweetened beer, on the infested fruit-trees. 
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M. 8. Hill. Ohio.~The two Cicada (popularly called 
"Locusts,") that you send, are the two sexes of the com- 
mon 17-year Cicada, {Cicada sepiendecim,) Tou obserre 
that they are "scarcely half the size of the common 17- 
year Locust and much darker underneath, that their 
song is entirely different, and that they are much lesa 
abundant." Tou must haye mistaken some of the larger 
species of Cicada for the true 17-year species. One of 
tnese, which I belieye is undescribed, has the same yel- 
low wing-yeins as the 17-year species, but is distinfruish- 
able by being proportionally much stouter, by the Uioraz 
being conspicuously marked with yellow, ana by the sise 
bein^ almost twice as j^reat. If this laree species swarm- 
ed with you in 1866, it is a new fact. I haye but a single 
specimen in my cabinet, and should be obliged if you 
oould furnish me with more.* 

Tou say that "in 1864 all the gooseberry bushes in your 
yicinity were entirely stripped of their leayes by a small 
green worm, about ^ inch in length. In 1865 it again 
made its appearance, but not in such great num&srs, 
while in 1866 you haye not seen a single worm." Tou 
fdrther remark that "you cannot state positiyely whether 
they were marked with rows of black spots or not." The 
spots on the larva of the Importtd Oooseoerry Sawfly {Nt- 
matua ventrieotua) are so conspicuous, that you oould 
scarcely fail to obserye them ; and besides, if it had been 
this species that troubled you, it would not haye gradual- 
ly disappeared in 1865 and 1866. Hence I infer that your 
species was my Pristipkora groaaularUz, or the ivoMvs 
Gooseberry Sawfly, which as you will see from the answer 
to Isaac Hicks of New Tork. (Practical Entomolo- 
QisT II, p. 20) seems to haye appeared in other States be- 
sides Ohio, from time to time. It is perpetuall^r the case 
that after a new Insect has been once described and 
brought hito general notice, it turns out to be quita 
common in a yariety of different localities. 

Miif Marion Hobart, HI.— The small roughish tuber- 
cles so thickly set on a piece of dry twig, are probably 
caused by the puncture of some insect; but they do not 
now contain, and haye not preyiously contained any eggs. 
The bald-faced hornet, ( Veapa macuiata), which suspends 
its large paper nest to the boughs of trees, like all other 
species or that |^enus, including the common "Tellow- 

iackets," of which in Hlinois we haye several species, 
>reaks up housekeeping when the weather beeins to turn 
cold in the autumn. The workers then all perish, as well 
as the drones or males; but the large females retire un- 
der yery rotten logs half buried in the ground, in which 
situation I haye repeatedly found them early in the fol- 
lowing spring, and pass the winter there in a torpid state. 
As soon as the spring opens, each female hornet comes 
forth into the open air again and becomes the founder of 
a new colony, it was formerly supposed that the work- 
ers in this genus were barren and laid no eggs, or at all 
eyents nothing but eg^ that produced male wasps. But 
according to uie distinguished English Hymenopteristi 
Mr. Fre£ Smith, it has Been demonstrated by Dr. Orme- 
rod, Mr. Stone and others, that worker wasps can and do 
lay eggs that produce other worker wasps. The proof of 
this yery remarkable fact is simple. A nest containing 
a single female and seyeral workers is in early spring de- 
priyed of the female ; and it is found that the building of 
fresh cells and the production of fresh workers therein, 
goes on as successfully as if the mother-female had re- 
mained in the nest. (Stainton's Entomological Annual, 
1861, p. 89.) Whether these worker wasps are capable o1 
generating, in the autumn, females of the usual large sise, 
to continue the breed for another 7^9^, does not appear 
to haye been as yet ascertained. The whole subject is a 
yery curious one, and is recommended to the attention 
of entomological obsMrreriy ae it inrolTes man/ yery cu- 
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rious phyaiologioal questions. The experience of many 
yearBf confirmed by the obeerrationB of the best Europe- 
ftn eutomologists, has satisfied me that in the genus Feirpa 
the males make their appearance only towards the au- 
tumn, say the last of August and early in September. In 
the allied genus Po/t8^,of which we haye two species in 
North Illinois and a great many in South Illinois, and 
which makes a nest composed of a mass of hexagonal 
cells like the Hornet, but does not cover these cells over 
with a large paper enyelop, I hare often observed that 
the females pass the winter under the loose bark of stand- 
ing trees, generally such as are dead. 

M. 0. D., N. T.— The whitish worm about an inch long, 
found in flour, is probably the larva of the Meal-worm 
Beetle ( Tenebrio moliior), a species which was imported 
long ago from Europe, and which commonly infests all 
kinas of bread-stuffs, bran, Ac. There is also a Native 
American species ( Tenehrxo obseuras), which peculiarly 
infests flour, but is pot near so common or so abundant or 
80 destructive as the other, Both of them, in the perfect 
state, are oblong-oval black beetles, about f inch long, the 
former a little polished, the latter of a very dead opaque 
black without the slightest gloss. There is no way to keep 
them out of fiour, but to make the vessel or bin contain- 
ing it perfectly beetle-tight; and if it is already full of 
their eggs and young larvae, to destroy those eggs and 
young larvsB either by hot water or by fumij^ation with 
sulphur. The evil may be palliated by cleansing the bin 
thoroughly before fillinflr it a second time, and keeping 
the lid always tightly closed. 

There are a good many beetles which "bore holes about 
the size of pins in timber under the floors of buildings." 
Most of them belong to the Anohium family, and thelar- 
V8B of some of them make a ticking noise as they bore, 
commonly known as the "death-watch." A century and 
a half ago. Dean Swift ridiculed this superstition about a 
worm being possessed of prophetic powers by the well- 
known lines: 

"A kettle of scalding-hot water injected 

Infallibly cures the timber infected. 

The worm it will die but the man will recover," 

The species that chiefly infests pine timber in Illinois, 
is the Ainua hrunneus of Puftschmidt, a chestnut-brown 
species aboutiinch lon^, with antennas as Ions as its body. 
But different kinds of timber are affected by different spe- 
cies. The time of the year at which the timber is cut has 
nothing to do with the presence of these n^inute borers. 
"Kyanized" timber — i. e. timber saturated with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate — the;^,will not attack. The pin- 
holes seen in timber ffrowine iu the woods are mostly 
produced by other beetles belonging to the genus Tomic- 
ua, and the Bcolytu$ family. 

J. B. Ellis, N. J.— The scientific name of the Moth 
that produces your corn-worm is Heliothi9 armigera, and 
it is identical with the larva that burrows into the bolls 
of the Cotton in th^ South, and is known there as "the 
boll-worm." The chief difference peem^ to be, that in the 
Southern States there are three broods of ]arv» every 
year, and in the Northern States only two. Mr. Glover 
ffives the following, as proof of the identity of the cotton- 
feeding larva : "I have frequently taken tne worms from 
unripe ears of com and fed them entirely on cotton-bolls, 
as also the worms from cotton and fed them on corn, and 
in no case did the change of diet appear to affect the 
health of the caterpillars in the least, as they went 
through all their transformations in exactly the same 
manner, and when the perfect moths made their appear- 
ance they could not be distinguished from each other." 
{Agr, Bureau, Monthly Bep,, July, 1866, p. 284.) 

Gm. W. IloHnfon, N. T.— The worm you send, is not> 
true Insect, but belongs to the genus fulu6 in the Class 
Myriapoda or thousand-legged worms. As with the wire- 
worms, which are the larvfls of certain Click-beetles {Ela- 
Ur family), the body is elongate-cylindrical, hafd and 
horny, but it is readily distinguishable fh>m these by 
having a very large number of legs strung all along its 
'body, instead of only six leg^ placed at the front end of 
iti body. The account you give of its oi>erations is some- 
thing quite new, no species of Ju/u^ having been hitherto 
observed to attack living vegetable matter, though in Eu- 
rope certain species of allied genera, ( GedphUus eUcirieus 
and Polydesmuacomplanatus), have been Ions known to bore 
into carrots, parsncps and. potatoes, and thereby greatly 
iajure them. So far ae is recorded in such authors as are 



accessible to me, and so far as my own experience ex- 
tends, all other species of ItUu8 live on decaying vege- 
table matters, such as rotten wood ; and this is certainly 
the habit of the giant of the genus, Ivltu marginatui, 
which I recently received f^om Ohio. ^See Practicai. Eh- 
TOMOLOOiST II, p. 10. I print in full, your account of the 
habits of this creature, as they are not only ijiteresting 
but important. 

''This destructive worm has possession of the length 
and breadth of my garden, and of many others in the vi- 
cinity. In the day time it is out of sight, inhabiting the 
ground, but is often found on lurninff up a stone or a piece 
of board. During the night it travels about on the sur- 
face of the ground. Often in digging I have found a nest 
of them, from the patriarchs of a mahogany color, down 
to, such as were no bigger than small pieces of white 
thread. The indictment against them is this : They feed 
on the fine fibrous roots of most plants, but are especially 
destructive to strawberries. These they slowly work aL 
gradually dwarfing them to mere weeds, blossoms and 
fruit havine vanished forever. The same dwarfing is seen 
in many other plants, young trees and vines, which must 
be referred to the same agency. Their scattered position 
in the ground effectually shields them firom any warfare 
that I am able to wage against them. The currant worm 
and all others that live iibove board I can overcome ; but 
in respect to these pests I am only second best." 

It is a general law in the Animal Kingdom that where 
the habits differ materially the structure differs also; 
and your worm forms no exception to the above law. In 
the true genus Ivlus, as limited by Latreille, the anten- 
nas are seven-iointed, the second joint long and the last 
joint small. In your worm the antennas are six-jointed, 
the second joint long and the last joint small. Hence we 
may either regard it as forming by itself a distinct genus, 
or, which I rather prefer, a distinct Subgenus or section 
of the genus lulus. In lulua marginaiua Say, (known to 
feed on decaying vegetable matter), the joints of the an- 
tennae are proportioned as 1, S, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1 ,* in your worm 
(known to feed on living vegetable matter) as 1, 3, 2, 2, 
2, 1. As your worm, so far as I can find out, belongs to a 
hitherto unnamed and und escribed species, I aSnex a 
name and description, ais well as a figure, the hair-line 
showing the true length. 

luLus MULTisTRiATus, u. sp. ( The moT^-grooved lulus,) 
Body brown. Face towards the mouth, mouth, the tips of 
allthejointsof the body, and the venter and legs, all whit- 
ish. Head glabrous and polished. Eyes black, pear-shap- 
ed, the large end upwards, with about 5 sranulations count- 
ing from one side of the pear to the other. First Joint of 
the body glabrous and p^ished,and nearly as lone as the 
three succeeding joints, which are shorter than the rest. 
All the joints, except the first and the two last, with a 
fine, acute, transverse, submar^final stria in front, from 
which proceed in a backward direction, nearly to the tip 
of the joint, about 40 or 50 fine, acute, longitudinal stria^ 
with their interstices flat Penultimate and last joints 
with fine and shallow punctures. Last joint obtusely 
rounded at tip, paler than the rest, and broadly margin- 
ed all round with whitish. 

Length of the largest individual, 1.15 inch ; diameter 
.08 inch. Described from 7 specimens. Comes near lubu 
laetariua Say, but differs in having no dorsal rufous vitti^ 
nor subobsolete lateral one, in the joints of the body be- 
ins longitudinally striate with flat interstices, not longi- 
tudinally oarinate, and in the eye being pyriform, not 
triangular. Neither is the line of the stigmata geminate, 
as is said to be the case in ladariius. From Ljmiilltu Say, 
it is distinguished at once by the strias being dorsal as 
well as lateral; and from J. annulatua Say, by the join to 
bearing each about 40 or 60 strias, instead of &bont 15 ca- 
rinas. Say's other three species are quite difierent. 

As to counterworking this worm, as it has been hitherto 
unknown, experience can of course teach us nothing, and; 
we can only be successful by patiently experimenting. 
I should recommend you to begin by putting small pieces 
of potato, carrot or parsnep, or such other vegetable sub* 
stanosaas you may from analogy infur to be f r e eab l o ta 
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it, under pieces of board laid flat on the mund by way 
of trape; and then visiting the tra)>8 witn a lantern at 
bed-time and the first thing after it is light in the morn- 
ing. A great deal maj also be effected by pertinaciously 
killing eyery individual that you come across, when you 
are spading and hoeing your ground, lulus, so far as I 
am aware, is like almost all other articulate animals in 
laying eggs and not bringing forth its young alive. 

Since the above was in type, I have ascertained that 
Dr. Fitch has found the very European centipede referred 
to above (Polydesmus complanatusfto destroy the roots of 

founff cabbages, onions, Ac, in New Tork, and that he 
as ^so noticed some species or other of luluj^ — he does 
not specify which — intermixed among them. {Ann, Beg. 
Rural Afaira, 1861, pp. 96 and 100.) 

inilie C. Tish, Mass.~The very minute gnat that you 
send, the larva of which inhabits a fold on the edge of one 
of the terminal leaves of the cranberry-plant, is, as you 
suppose a Oteidamyia, or ^U-gnat. There are whole hosts 
of these gall-gnats inhabiting similar folds and other de- 
formations on various plants, which, like your insect, are 
undescribed. As you say that there are not usuallv more 
than two of these ealls to one shoot of the vine, and some- 
times only one, I should scarcely have supposed that they 
could do material injury to the vine,Judging from the an- 
alogy of similar galls on other plants. Yet you say, that 
the owner of a cranberry bog of seven acres, estimated 
the damage done bv this insect in 1866, at several hun- 
dred dollars, and that 'Hhe mischief done is in killing 
the extreme tip of the vine, which prevents the forma- 
tion of a fruit-bud for the next years growth, unless the 
vine by an extra effort puts them out at the side, as is 
frequently the case." Of the five specimens sent by you, 
which you bred from these cranberry-galls, one was a 
minute Chalcia flv, which had of course preyed upon the 
larva of one of the t^all-makers. Thus, as vou may now 
see, you have a ^ooa friend at hand to checx the unlimit- 
ed increase of this insect. Tour specimens were in very 
poor order, and next year I should be glad if you could 
send me a number of the galls containing the living lar- 
va and pup», packed in any little tin box, the tighter 
the better. Baron Osten Sacken describes another and 
very different gall made by a gall-gnat on Vaccinium 
(Cranberry) orGaylussacia(?). This is in accordance with 
what I believe to be a general law, namely, that where 
one species of a given genus of gall-makers infests a given 
genus of plants, many more species of the same genus 
mav almost invariably be found thereupon. 

The two flies sent are Erittalia euproviiiata, (Weid^, a 
very common species. The green carrion-beetle is a Sap- 
rinuB, and identical with two specimens received by me 
from Colorado, which 1 have not been able to name, and 
which may probabl v be undescribed, though there are 
already 55 diescribed species belonging to this eenus. 
What you take for an ant is a female MuUUa — ^tne fe- 
males in which genus are alwavs wingless, but may be 
distin^ished from ants at once bv their antennte not be- 
ing flail-shaped. It is undoubtedly the M. montivaga, so 
accurately and fullv described by Mr. Cresson in the Pro- 
eeedincn^ and like that writer I have received it mvself 
from Colorado. I presume that you yourself received both 
these last two insects from the Rocky Mountain region, 
though you say nothing to that effect 

Answers to Miss Marion Hobart, Thomas T. Smith and 
Geo. Scarborough, will be given in our next number 
■ » ■ 
Another Humbug. 

The folbwiDg Advertisement has been exten- 
ftivelj inserted in the Agricnkoral Press, and we 
rq>abH8h it in our columns without charging Mr. 
Sheldon anything : — 

TO FRUIT-GROWERS. 
P. B. SHBLBOH'S 

COMPOSITION FOB DESTBOYINQ BOBEBS and 
other Insects, that infest Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
The Composition, tocether with the method of applying, 
patented. Individual Town, County and State RighU for 
eale. Send for Circular. P. B. SHELDON, 

Clinton House, Rochester, K. T. 

So &r 80 good. But " the proof of the pudding 
is in. the eatiog/' and here is what Mr. J. D. Wis- 



ner, of West Dresden, N. Y., says ahout this " Pa- 
tent Composition/' in the CuUivator and Oouniry 
Gentleman, of November 22, 1866 :— 

''P. B. Sheldon's Patent Composition for Fruit-trees hfa 
heen tested in this yicinity, this season, on hundreds of 
trees. The result has been worse than a failure, as it has 
killed quite a number of thrifty trees, and others as good 
as dead. It was removed in a few weeks after it was ap- 
plied, or it would haye been far worse for the rest Wher- 
ever it washes down the tree, the bark dies and cracks 
open to the wood. There are also borers in the trees 
now." 

This is ^really the unkindest cut of all. It not 
only, as it appears, does not kill the borers, but it 
kills the trees 1 1 Poor Mr. Sheldon ! ! 



V0TICE8. 

The Ameriean Agrionlturist, published monthly in 
New York, at only $1,60 a year, is one of the largest, the 
cheapest and the D€«t of the very valuable class of peri- 
odicals to which it belongs. There are single illustnraons 
in single numbers, which, as works of art, are almost 
worth the subscription money for a whole year. We 
would instance the Wood-engraving of a Merino Ram in 
the number for November, 1866, drawn by Edwin Forbee 
of New York, and that of Highland Cattle, designed by 
the French Artist, Rosa Bonheur, which appeared a 
month or two aeo. What can be more charming, aj^ain, 
and more life-like and natural, than the Guinea-pig, in 
the November number, poking his curidus nose among a 
happy family, composed of a russy-cat and her five kit- 
tens t We can almost he^ the intruder sniff audibly, as 
he pauses with uplifted head to ascertain what kind of a 
reception he is likely to meet with. In scientific matters, 
it is only necessary to point to the admirable series of Bo- 
tanical articles contributed b^ Dr. Asa Gray. But what 
preeminently distinguishes this paper, is the honest and 
fearless war which it has lone was:ed against the thou- 
sand and one Swindling Humbugs, for cheating the Farm- 
er out of his money. The genus *'Humbug" is a most ex- 
tensive one, and the number of species comprised in it is 
quite numerous. Yet multitudinous as is this great army, 
and powerful as it is in the sinews of war, the AgrHcultU' 
rist has not hesitated to attack it. We must confess that 
we are astonished at such unparalleled boldness. We 
have occasionally ventured ourselves to skirmish a little 
with one single species-^-classified by the best authors as 
Humbuggua entomologieus ; but this fighting hand to hand 
against such fearful odds, is more than we should have 
ever dared to attempt. 

The Oouatr; Gentleman is issued weekly, at Albany, 
New York, forming yearly two quarto volumBs of 400 
pages each, at the low price of $2,90 a year, if paid in ad- 
vance. It is very fully illustrated, and has been long 
adopted by Dr. Fitch, the State Entomologist of N. Y., as 
a medium for the publication of some of his very reliable 
and able Papers on Economic Entomology. 

The Prairie Parmer is printed and published at Chica- 
go, lU., in the same form as the preceding, at $2 per an- 
num, and is one of the ablost and best and most widely 
circulated papers of its class. Its chief entomological 
contributor is Mr. C. V. Riley, of Chicago, a promising 
young entomologist, who has already maiae several ipalu- 
able additions to our knowledge of the habits of Noxious 
Insects. Dr. Fitch long ago characterized the Prairie 
Farmer as ^that excellent periodical, which has contri- 
buted so much to render tne agriculturists of the West 
enlightened and intelligent in their vocation." {N, T. 
Bep. 1, p. 282.) 

Oolman's Rural World is published bi-monthly, at St 
Louis, Mo., in the same form as the two preceding, mak- 
ing one yearly volume of about 400 pages, at $2 per an- 
num. Aa we might anticipate, from the place of its pub- 
lication, it circulates more especially in Southern lati- 
tudes, and often oontains valuable papers on the manaee- 
ment of what are peculiarly Southern crops. In the list 
of special contributors for 1866, we notice, among others, 
the names of Dr. Hull, the distinguished pomologist, of 
Alton, 111., and of Mr. Carew Sanders, the well-known 
scientific Hortienltnrisi. ^^ ^ 

CiOOQle 
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ADV£BTISEMENTS. 
Everybody Shoold Have His Life Insured I 

FOa THIS PUBPOSS 

THE XrOETH WSSTSBST 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Offer many Inducements and Advantages. 



A88ET8, SEPT. 1, 1866, 



$1,864,768 56 



Policies Issued at the Bate of FIVE HUNDRED 
Evert/ Month! 

By the payment of a small sum, annually, to this 
Company, any one can secure ample provision for his 
family after death, and thus remove one of the greatest 
sources of anxiety. 

All Profits are divided among the Policy holders. 

For Circulars, with tables showing the rates for differ- 
ent ages, kc.f Ac, Apply to 

A. W. EELLOGK}, Secretary, 
No. 416 MAIN STREET. 

MilwaukUf Wisconsin. 

FARMERS, COUNTBYMEN 



COUNTRY MERCHANTS 

Can send their 




and other produce to 

JOSIAH CABFEHTSB, 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

323 Washington Street, New Tork. 

To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper 
to him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of 
the New York Market free. 

Liberal Cash Advancements made on Consignments. Mer- 
chandise purchased for Shippers at the lowest market 
rates, free of charge. 

WILLIAM HACKER, 
803 l^J^lRTCFirr STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Importer, Grower and Dealer 

In Field and Garden Seeds, Goodrich and other seedling 
Potatoes, Grass Seeds, Ac. 

Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

/^^ Special terms to Dealers and for large orders. 
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THE AMERICAN NATURALIST: 

A Popi^ar ninitrated Kagarine of Vatnral History. 

Published by the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
Edited by A. S. Packard, Jr., in conjunction with £. S. 
MoRSB, A. Hyatt and F. W. Putxam, Officers of 
the Essex Institute. 

The objects of this Magazine cover a new field in this 
country. It will be devoted to popular accounts of the 
latest discoveries in science, with sketches of the habits 
and structure of animals and plants, both living and fos- 
sil. It will thus be invaluable to Sportsmen, Katuralists, 
Agriculturalists and all Lovers of Nature. 

The corps of contributors embraces the best scientific 
talent in the country. 

The Magazine will be published in monthly numbers 
of 48 pages each* making a yearly volume of about 000 
pages, with illustrations by the best scientific artists. 

Subscription price, $8 per annum, to be received by the 
Editors. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. The first num- 
ber will be ready early in 1807. 

LIST OF OOHTBIBlTTOBfl. 

The following gentlemen authorize the Editors to use 
their names as contributors to the Axsbicak Naturalist: 

Prof. JefiVies Wyman, Harvard University ; Prof. Asa 
Gray, Harvard University; Prof. Edward Tuckerman, 
Amherst College; Prof. A. E. Vorrill, Yale College; ProC 
H. J. Clark, Pennsylvania Agricultural College ; Prof. E. 
D. Cope, Haverford College ; Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
University of Michigan ; Prof. S. S. Haldemann, Colum- 
bia, Pa; Prof. Richard Owen, Indiana State University; 
Dr. Brackenridge Clemens, Easton, Pa; Baron R. Von 
Osten Sacken, Consul General of Russia, New Tork ; Prof. 
Theodore Gill, Librarian, Smithsonian Insfttution; Dr. 
C. T. Jackson, Vice Pres., Boston Society of Nat History; 
S. H. Scudder, Secretary, Boston Society of Nat History; 
A. R. Grote, Esq., Curator, Buffalo Soc. of Nat. History; 
C. J. Sprague, Esq., Boston ; Prof. Leo Lesquereux, Co- 
Uimbus, Ohio; Dr. Henry Bryant, Curator, Boston Socie- >■ 

ty of Nat History ; Dr. William Stimpson, Secretary Chi- • 

cago Academy of Sciences; Dr. Elliot Coues, U. 8. Army; 
Dr. T. M. Brewer, Curator, Boston Soc. of Nat'l. History; 
P. R. Uhler, Ass't Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge ; J. A. Allen, Springfield, Mass ; Dr. F. V. Hayden, 
Philadelphia, Pa; W. H. Edwards, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Salem, Mass., Dec. 8, 1866. 
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THE LARGEST, BEST AND 



Most Productive Hardy Saspberry, 

stood unprotected 16 deg. below and 105 deg. above zero, 
and averaged over $12 per bushel the past summer. 

METCALF'S EARLY and AGRICULTURIST STRAW- 
BERRIES. WILSON'S EARLY and KITTATINNY 
BLACKBERRIES. Other VINES, PLANTS and TREES 
for sale. Send for Catalogues gratis. 

WULIAX PABBY, 

Cinnaminson, N. J, 

ANTED 10,000 SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
Practical Entomologist. Back numbers supplied* 
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^^^Published by the Ektoxological Bociett of Phil- 
adelphia, at their Hall> No. 61ft South Thirteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

,^9^£dited by Ben J. D. Walsh, Rock Island, Illinois. 

/^*> Terms — 60 cents a year, in advance, 

fSS^ All subscriptions must date from the commence- 
ment of the volume. 



' Copies of Volume I, neatly bound in cloth, will 
'be'sent to any address, postage paid, for $1.25, or unbound 
for 5d cents. 

^^^'Subscriptions and all other business communica- 
tions should be addressed to '' E. T. Cresson, Secretary of 
the Entomological Society, Post Office Box 8056, Phila- 
delphia." Entomological communications to ''Benj. D. 
Walsh, Rock Island, Illinois." 

^^T^ Subteriberf in Canada.— Ret. Charles J. S. Bb- 
THUXB, (Secretary of the Entomological Society of Can- 
ada,) Credit, C. W., has very kindly undertaken to for- 
ward to their respective destinations all such copies of 
the Practical Extoxologist as may be subscribed for 
through him by gentlemen residing in Canada. Those 
desirous of subscribing in this manner will please send 
him their name and aadress, together with aixty-tvoo cents 
for each copy they desire to take, n&me\y, jSfty cents for 
the regular subscription money and twelve cents for the 
amount of the Canadian postage that has to be prepaid. 
By this arrangement they will save the ten cents postage 
required to write directly to the Society at Philadelphia, 
U. S., less the two cents postage to Cobourg, C. W., and 
thev will also save the difference between the Canadian 
and the International postage, which is twelve cents j 
making a total saving /or each year of twenty cents. 

«-ThtTJ. 8. Poftagt on the PRACTICAL ENTOMOLO- 
GIST is 12 cents per year, or 8 cents per quarter, paya- 
ble in advance, at the' Post Office of the Subscriber. 

JtSS^imEX TO YOLUMS 1.— At the time No. 12. of 
Vol. 1 of the Practical Extohologist was printed, it had 
not been decided whether to close the Volume with that 
number, or to continue it to the end of the seeond year; 
under those circumstances cur Index and Title were not 
issued. But havinjo^ since concluded to commence a new 
Tolume with the second years* issue, an Index and Title 
page to Volume 1 have been printed, and will be furnish- 
ed to those wishing a copy. 

VOTICE. 

/^^ We are compelled to discontinue the Practical 
Extomologist to several subscribers who have failed up 
to this day to remit their subscription money. This is 
probably a mere oversight on their part; but labor and 
materials are too high, and our terms are too low, for us 
aend the Pbactioal EirroMOLooiBT to any one on credit 



PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1867. 

The TBTIE THBIF8 and the B0OTJ8 THBIP8. 

Throughout the Valley of the Mississippi, vine- 
growers and others in their Horticultural Meetings 
are perpetually speaking of the "Thrips," as an in- 
sect very destructive to the grape-vine. Some of 
them, indeed, occasionally call it a "Thrip," erro- 
neously supposing that "Thrip" is the singular form 
and '^Thrips" the plural form of one and the same 
noun ; just as young beginners will sometimes talk 
of a "specie" •of insects, supposing "specie" to be 
the singular and "species" the plural; and just as 
I once heard an indignant Irishman exclaim — 
"Faith, now, Judy, and you are a disgrace to your 
'seek' entirely" — Paddy supposing that "seek" was 
the singular form and "sex" the plural. What 
particular species of insect is thus designated by 
Western Horticulturists, and even tq what Order 
of Insects it belongs, is still a profound mystery to 
the Entomological world. I have, time and again, 
in the columns of the Practical Entomologist, 
requested vine-growers to send me specimens, in 
order that the enigma might be solved. But no 
one has yet taken the trouble to comply with my 
request. Since, therefore, the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain. Since the vine-growers will not explain to 
me what they mean by a "Thrips," I will show 
them pictures of two very distinct species of insects, 
one or other of which has probably been mistaken 
by them for a true ^^Thrips ;" and I will also show 
them a picture of a true "Thrips," that they may 
see how very different it is from any insect that 
really infests the Grape-vine. 

Centuries ago, when Catholic Bishops sometimes 
went into the army, like the notorious Bishop Polk 
of confederate memory, a certain holy Bishop had 
been taken prisoner on the field of battle by a King 
of England. Forthwith the Pope of Rome demand- 
ed, that his dear son in God should be released 
without price and without ransom. By way of 
practical answer, the King sent to the Pope the 
blood-stained cuiraas of the Prelate, with the pui- 

iling queBtion — "Judge thou, if this be thy aon'a 
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coat or not." So now do I send the picture of the 
true "Thrips" to the vine-growers, and enquire of 
them — "Judge ye, if this be tlie image of your foe, 
or whether you have not confounded one of your 
best friends with one pf your bitterest enemies." 

The true Thrips of Entomologists, of which the 
annexed highly-magnified figure will give a very 
good idea — the hair-line showing its real length, 
and the two wings on the right side being still more 




Color — blackish, 
highly magnified, and detached from the body to 
show their hairy fringes — is an exceedingly minute, 
four-winged, active, blackish insect. In the larva 
or imperfect state it differs chiefly in having no 
wings, and in being then of a reddish or purplish 
color, like the larva of a Chinch-bug, (Microptu leu- 
coptenis Say.) There are a great many species of 
them, belonging to different genera, of the Thrips 
family; but as no one hitherto has investigated and 
named our common North American species, we may 
for the present call them all Thrips, 

Naturalists hitherto had always supposed, that 
these Thrips were vegetable-feeders ana injurious 
to plants. In the Proceedings (III, pp. 611 — 612) 
I suggested "that they are generally^ if not uni- 
versally, insectivorous, and that those that occur on 
the ears of the ivheat, both in the United States 
and in Europe, are preying there upon the eggs or 
larvae of the Wheat Midge {Diplosis tritici)^ and are 
oonsequeody not the foes, as has been generally 
imagined, but the friends of the farmer." At the 
conclusion of this passage I gave several reasons 
for my belief; and I have since found Thrips prey- 
ing upon the gall-making larvae of more than twen- 
ty different galls, growing on different trees and 
other plants; so that there is now no manner of 
doubt in my mind, that Thrips is a true Cannibal 
insect. The importance of this discovery may be 
seen at once. The larva of a minute flea-beetle 
(Hcdticd) often grievously infests clover-blossoms, 
reeding upon and destroying a large portion of the 
seed. A Thrips occurs also sometimes in large 
numbers on these same blossoms. Hitherto, farm- 
ers, when they detected Thrips on their clover, had 
supposed that a new enemy was invading it. Now, 
when they see the Thrips there, they may go to 
bed and sleep comfortably, satisfied that the depre- 
dations of the real enemy are about to be checked. 
And in the same way, whenever in wheat fields in- 
fested by the larva of the Wheat Midge, (popular- 
ly known in the East as the "Milk Weevil" and in 
the West as the "Red Weevil,"^ Thrips are disco- 
vered in the ears of the infested grain, the farmer 



may know that a friend has come to his rescue, and 
that the Great Author of Nature is saying to the little 
pest, through the mouth of the minute and almost 
microscopic insect which He has appointed to do His 
work — " Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther, and 
here shall this grievous Plague of Flier be stayed." 

I may remark here, that 1 have found a few 
Thrips haunting the leaf-galls, which have so 
abounded everywhere in 1866 on the Clinton 
grape-vine, and which have been named viti/olix 
by Dr. Fitch.* There can be little doubt that 
they were preyinghere upon the minute Barklouse, 
which produces this leaf-gall. I have also noticed 
them to be very abundant in the flowers of the 
Bracted Bindweed, (Calystegia sepium.) As a 
small plant feeding beetle (the Conotelus obscurtu 
of Erichson) also occurs in great numbers in the 
same flowers, it is not improbable that the Thrips 
mav feed upon its larva. 

So much for the true Thrips. Now for a notice 
of the two very distinct insects, which I guess to 
have been mistaken for Thrips by the vine-grow- 
ers. I am sorry that I can only guess in this mat- 
ter. But it is not I, but Congress that is to blame 
here. Congress ought to have long ago invested 
the Practical Entomologist with plenary pow- 
er to send for persons and papers, and to commit 
any body to jail, for contempt of court, that refuses 
to answer such questions as may be propounded to 
him. In the present inefficient state of the law, I 
ask the vine-growers what on earth they mean by 
a "Thrips?" They defy the Great High Court of 
Science, and contemptuously refuse to answer the 
question. And yet — will it be believed in future 
ages ? — the Court has not even power to fine the 
recusant witnesses a few thousand dollars, much 
less imprison them till they come to their senses, 
and humbly answer the important questions which 
have been propounded to them. 

The annexed figure represents the Grape-vine 
Flea-beetle, (^Haltica chali/hea^ in its perfect or 
winged state. As will be noticed, the hind thighs 
are enlarged, so that the insect can jump quite vi- 
gorously ; and of course it is to this jumping pro- 
pensity that the name of "Flea-beetle "refers. The 
figure is considerably magnified, to exhibit the true 
shape and structure of the insect, but the annexed 
hair-line shows its natural length. The larva, 
(which is not shown in the figure,) isN 
light-brown, with numerous rows of 
black spots, and has six legs in front i^ny r 
and a pro-leg or sham leg at its tail. Ex- /^£|V 
cept that it is of course much smaller, ^^^ 
it is not very unlike the larva of the , 
New or Colorado Potato Bug, as figur- Color— steel- 
ed in the Practical Entomologist blue. 
(Vol II, p. 13.) In April this larva 

* According to the great Missouri Vine-grower, Mr. 
Geo. Hasmann, this same gall is also found on the Taylor 
erape-yine. As I have already stated, I also found i\ ia 
limited numbers on the Delaware grape-vine. It does 
not appear to occur on any other cultivated variety ; so 
that Dr. Bhimer's apprehensions that it will eventually 
prove as destructive to the grape-vine, as the Barklouse 
IS to the Apple-tree, are measurably unfounded. (See P. 
E. II, p. 18.) 
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is very hard on the buds of the grape-yine, and af- 
terwards on the leaves. Those who wish to know 
more about it, are referred to an excellent article 
on this insect by Mr. J. Kirkpatrick, which has 
been reprinted in the Praotioal Entomologist 
(I, p. 40.) 

Well, Messienrs vine-growers, is this your 
Thripsf I should say it must be Mr. Meeker's 
Thn'ps, because he expressly says that his *'Thrips" 
**eats the leaves till they appear like shreds/' (see 
Practical Entomologist, Vol. I, pp. 21 — 2,) 
and the insect to be next noticed has no jaws at all 
to eat with, only a beak to suck sap with. Likely 
enough, however, different vine-growers call differ- 
ent insects by one and the same name — "Thrips." 
So we will 'bout ship and try another tack. 

The annexed figure represents the Leaf-hopper 
of the Gnipe-vine, the Tetfu/onia {erj/throncurd) 
vitis of Harris. That to the left shows the per- 
fect insect with expanded wings; that to the right 
the same insect with its wings closed. The hair- 
lines show the natural length of the insect, the fi- 
gures themselves being considerably magnified. In 




Colors, palo-yollow and blood-browa. 

Harris's Injurious Insects (Plate III, fig. 5,) may 
be found a very poor colored figure of this same 
species, but the wings, as ref^resented there, arc 
out of all drawing, and the coloring is exaggerated. 
This Leaf-hopper is one out of five quite distinct 
species — all belonging to the same genus, and all of 
thesameshapeandsise, but differing in their coloring 
— which often swarm in varied proportions on the 
leaves of the grape-vine in the U. S. Two of the five 
have been described by Dr. Fitch as Eri/throneura 
vuinerata und E. trictncta^ and two by myself as E, 
ztczac and E. S-notata; and I have recently receiv- 
ed from Canada two other species, also distinguish- 
ed by their coloring alone, which are as yet unde- 
Bcribed and unnamed, and which swarm there on 
the grape-vine in company with some of our U. S. 
species. In all the above species the larva differs 
from the perfect winged insect chiefly in having no 
wings, and b equally destructive to the vine, 
pumping away in great crowds at the sap upon the 
lower surface of the leaf, and causing there numer- 
ous brown dead spots, so as to oft;en kill the leaf 
entirely, and sometimes, when the insects are ex- 
ceedingly abundant, to kill the whole vine. Both 
larva and perfect insects jump like any flea, but of 
course it is only the perfect winged insectthathas the 
power of flying. Unlike the Flea-beetle that we were 
looking at just now, the hind thighs are not thick- 
ened, but the entire hind leg is greatly elongated 
and armed with rows of little thorns, as in the 



Grasshoppers, which enables it to jump with great 
vigor. Like almost all other species belonging to 
the Order Homoptera, they have a peculiar habit 
of running sideways like a Crab; and when they 
see you looking at them upon one side of a leaf, 
they, will often dodge round quickly to the other 
side, as* a squrrel dbdges round to the opposite side 
of the trunk of a tree when he sees that he is no- 
ticed. Insects are more wide-awake than people 
generally suppose. The high and low vulgar de- 
spise them because they are comparatively small. 
But their habits are as interesting, and their struc- 
ture as complicated and wonderful, as those of the 
higher and larger animals. In some cases their 
structure is even more complicated than in the 
higher animals; for Lyonnet demonstrated that 
there were 4000 distinct muscles in the body of a 
single caterpillar, and in Man — the highest of cre- 
ated animals — there are only 529 muscles. God 
took just as much pains in making one of these 
poor despised little creatures, as in making a Whale 
or an Elephant. Yet he that dissects an Elephant 
is, in the popular eye, a distinguished and a learn- 
ed man, and he that.dissects a Fly is a fool and a 
"bug-hunter 1" 

I said just now, that there were no less than 
seven distinct species of I^eaf-hoppers, all of the 
same shape and size, but differing in coloration, 
which commonly infested the Grape-vine in North 
America. *'But," some one will reply, **may not 
some of these seven be mere varieties, and not 
true species ?" The answer is, that I have careful- 
ly compared together scores, and in some caiscs hun- 
dreds of each supposed species, taken on the same 
day, off the same grape-vine, and clearly ascertain- 
ed that there are no intermediate grades, and that 
one supposed species does not fade away gradually 
into another. Neither can it be the case, that any 
two supposed species are merely the opposite sexes 
of one and the same species ; for in this whole Or- 
der of Insects the. sexes are distinguished with the 
greatest ease, and both males and females are found 
belonging to each of the seven species referred to 
above. Hence we may infer with ftrtainty that 
they are true species, not mere varieties, and that 
each species, as a general rule, interbreeds with it- 
self alone. For, if any two of the seven bred pro- 
miscuously with one another, we should inevitably 
often find intermediate varieties; just as when you 
cross a Fantail Pigeon with a Tumbler Pigeon, 
you produce a mongrel pigeon which is neither 
Fantail nor Tumbler, but something intermediate 
between the two. 

And now once more, Messieurs Vine-growers, is 
this your "Thrips?" Or, if neither of the above 
two is your "Thrips," what in heaven's name is it? 

Postscript — Since the above was in type, the mystery 
has been cleared up — the enigma has been unriddlccf— and 
like Archimedes, when he had solved his knotty problem, 
we may exclaim Eurrka ! The so-called "Thrip" of the 
Western vine-growers, as it turns out, is really nothing 
but Grape-vine Leaf-hopper, {Tttiigonia vitis) — at least so 
says the Committee on Entomology in their Beport to the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. {A^. Rep. Mvssou- 
ri, 1865, App. p. 342.) Now then at last wo know what a 
"Thrip" is; and the patient reader, who has joined me in 
this Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, can see the 
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picture of a veritable **Thrip" above. Prettily as he is 
spotted, he is a very ugly beast to have in great swarms 
on one's grape-vines. B. n. w. 



TTHIYEESAL KBITEDTTO. 



There is scarcely a quack medicine advertised in 
the newspapers, that is not g(M for some^disease 
or other, under some peculiar circumstances. The 
mischief is, that such remedies are usually adver- 
tised, as heing sure to cure all diseases whatever 
under all imaginable circumstances. Gout, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, pains in the head and 
pains in the great toe, soflening- of the brain and 
oseification of the heart, are all warranted to be 
cured by the same Infallible and Universal Elixir. 
Just so with noxious insects. We perpetually see 
remedies proposed, not for the destruction of some 
particular insect, the habitfi and history of which 
have become well known, but for the extirpation 
of all insects indiscriminately, no matter what their 
peculiarities may be. With philosophers of this 
description thc^hole vast world of insects is com- 
prehended under the genus ^^ Bug," while in the 
larva state it is classified under the genus "Worm," 
sometimes, for the sake of variety and euphony 
called "Grub ;" but whether the ''Bug" develops 
into the "Worm," or the reverse, or sometimes one 
and sometimes the other, "the said deponent sayeth 
not." Take the following, for instance, which is 
now going the rounds of the Agricultural Press, as 
an amusing specimen of a universal remedy against 
the genus "Worm :" 

PROTECTiNa Trbes Aoatwst Worms. — The bondage sys- 
tem, which we were the first to suggest some fifteen years 
ago, and often referred to since, is the only effectual pro- 
tection we have yet seen against the operations of the 
worm iti fruit trees. We repeat again, that in not a sin- 

?;le instance have we ever had a worm in our dwarf pear 
rees, where this system was properly followed, it is 
simply to bandajre the bottom or the tree with any kind 
of muslin or cloth, and tie it, letting the bandage be about 
six inches above ground and two inches below. It should 
be applied in February, pr as soon as the ground is in a 
fit condition to go upon. These bandages should be re- 
moved at the end of October. As long as this is continu- 
ed we defy the. worm. The bug lays its eggs an inch or 
two above the^round, early in the spring, that is, as soon 
as the warm days in March will admit of its coming forth 
from its winter (quarters; the eg^s are soon hatched by 
the sun, being laid on the sunny-side of the trunk, and the 
young grub Unds its way down to the soft bark beneath 
the soil, where it gradually works its way in. The band- 
age prevents both the laying of the eggs nnd the descent 
of the grub. Let doubters try it. One man will bandage 
two hundred trees in a day. We have no doubt it will 
also protect the peach tree in the same way. 

" The worm in fruit-trees I ! !" As if fruit trees 
were not afflicted by hundreds of different **worm8," 
differing from each other in size, shape, color, ha- 
bits, length of life, time of coming to maturity, &c., 
as much as a Horse differs from a Hog I Yet the 
universal Bandage System is warranted to kill them 
all. Does the Apple-worm bore your apples ? Band- 
age the but of the tree and he perisheth forthwith. 
Does the Web-worm spin his web in the branches? 
Bandage the but, and he dieth immediately. Does 
the caterpillar known as the Red-humped Promi- 
nent, or the Yellow-necked worm, strip the leaves 
off"? Bandage the but, and hey presto! he quitteth 
his evil ways. Does the Buprestis Borer bore into 



the upper part of the trunk or into the branches? 
Still you must bandage the but with the same uni- 
versal calico, and in a twinkling he vamoseth the 
ranch. Be the disease what it will, the Universal 
Patent Never-failing Pill is certain-sure to extirpate 
it — provided you take pills enough. In the words of 
the advertisement, '^As long as this is continued, 
we defy the worm." In obstinate cases, it may per> 
hape be necessary to bandage the whole tree — 
trunk, branches, twigs and all — but if you only 
apply bandages enough, the Qreat Bandage An- 
thelmintic Vermifuge is sure to be a specific against 
the genus "Worm." The genus "Bug" may per- 
haps require a distinct prescription — something in 
the nature of a* Cataplasm or an Emollient Lo- 
tion. 

In sober serious earnest, this "Bandage system'' 
is available against just two, and only two insects 
— the striped Borer of the Apple-tree (Saperda hi- 
vittata), and the Peach-tree Borer ( Trochilium ex- 
tttosum). In both these two species, the mother in- 
sect, has the habit of laying it^ eggs almost exclu- 
sively at the but of the infested tree, and any such 
substance as tarred paper, cloth bandages, straw 
wrappings or the like, placed on the but of the 
tree, prevents that mother insect from reaching the 
partioular spot, where Nature directs her to deposit 
her eggs. Limited in this manner, the remedy is 
as old as the hills, and would not be sufficiently 
"sensational" to be copied by a single Agricultural 
Journal. Blazoned forth as a universal remedy 
against every species of the great genus " Worm," 
it tickles the popular palate, and runs like wildfire 
through the Agricultural Press. In the former 
case it is indeed true-— but then it does not make 
the reader open his eyes wide with astonishment. 
In the latter case it is an absolute and unmitigated 
falsehood ; but then it makes people stare and crowd 
into the Circus-tent, to see the wonderful perform- 
ance ; and in the meantime the Ticket-seller has 
his hands full of business. 

Long live King Humbug ! He still feeds fools on 
flapdoodle, and many of them have large and flour- 
ishing families, who will perpetuate the breed to 
the remotest generation. b. d. w. 

P0I80VIHO KOXIOTJS IITSECTS. 

The following is from a correspondent of the 
Agricultural Bureau, in Trimble Co., Kentucky, 
and appears in the Monthly Report for September, 
1866, p. 843 : 

''The tobacco worm is the most formidable adversary 
the farmer has to contend against in the culture of the 
weedt and this season many planters ifi this country and 



elsewhere, are providinir and administering poison to the 
fly which lavs tne e^g. The process generally pursued is to 
drop a few drops of ratsbane, or other poison, in a liquid 



form, into the flower of the Jamestown weed, wild mom^ 
ing-glory, Ac, into which they are sure to insert their 
larre bills and die almost instantly. — With the death of 
each fly, or miller, as they are termed, three to five hun- 
dred esgs are destroyed, each of which produces a 
worm." 

This is an entirely new idea, so far as I know, 
and may probably be carried out in other directionfl 
so as to prove very serviceable. For example, tba 
notorious Cotton Caterpillar or Cotton Army-worm, 
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(Anomii [noctua] xylina Say,) which has thb year 
aooe millioDS of dollars' worth of damage to the 
CottOQ erop, is treble-brooded, the first brood of lar- 
Tflo appeariog towards the end of June aod during 
July, and hatching out from ^gs deposited by 
those few moths whioh have managed to survive 
the winter ; as is also the case with the common 
house fly, the different meat-flies, &o. Now, if this 
first brood can be wholly or partially destroyed, 
either in the larva or moth state, it is evident that 
in a proportionate degree the propagation of the 
two succeeding broods will be put a stop to, and 
the evil nipped in the bud. In order to effect this, 
I should recommend a quantity of coarse molasses 
— the coarser and ranker the better — to be mixed 
with a little rum and a small Quantity of some poi- 
sonous drug in a fluid state. Then, at the time of 
the year when the first brood of the cotton moths 
may be expected to make their appearance, and es- 
pecially on warm, dark, cloudy evenings, when all 
these night-flying moths come out in great force, 
smear the mixture on the trunks of trees, or on a 
few boards set up for the purpose, in the cotton 
fields. The moths will be attracted by the smell 
of the rum and the sweet taste of the molasses, and 
will fall victims to'their own gluttony. Of course, 
if ev^ry female cotton moth could be thus destroy- 
ed before it laid any eggs at all, the further bree4- 
log of this pest of the cotton-planter woald be defi- 
nitively checked. But as this, under ordinary cir- 
comstances, is not likely to be the case, it would be 
advisable to repeat the process through the whole 
season.* 

For many years back, collectors in England have 
practiced this method of attracting certain night- 
flying, moths, omitting, of* course, the poison, as 
their object is merely to attract the moths, and the 
killing them is accomplished by other methods, 
whioh it is not necessary here to particularize. The 
idea was first suggested by an English collector's 
baving found that certain moths were attracted 
in large numbers by an empty sugar-hogshead, and 
the plan, which is technically termed ^^sugaring," 
was nrst brought to its present state of perfection 
by the celebrated English entomologist, Doubleday. 
It has been found, however, that where willows, or 
ivy, or any other plant peculiarly attractive to the 
moths, happens to be in flower in the immediate 
vicinity, the '^sugaring" process measurably fails. 
And in case any such moth-frequented flowers ex- 
ist near the cotton fields, the cotton-planter who 
wishes to try the process recommended above must 
govern himself accordingly. In this, as in so many 
other instances, a knowledge of the peculiar habits 
ot the insect, which we are attacking, will be found 
of great practical utility. The trapper and the 
hunter must study the habits of the wild animals 
which each is in pursuit of, before he can become a 
successful trapper or hunter. And just in the same 



♦I observe that Mr. Glover has hit upon this same ides. 
Speaking of this moth, he says : — ** Could not some favorite 
aliment be found on whioh the moth prefers to feed, as in 
the case of Uie Tobacoo-fly, and then poison them with 
some effective agent?" {Monthly Rep, Agr, Dep, IMS, p. 
3S6.) 



way, before we can trap insects successfully, we 
must become acquainted with all the minutiss of 
their mode of life. 

At first sight it might be supposed, that the above 
method would be equally applicable to all night-fly- 
ing moths, for example, to the Apple- worm Moth 
( Carpocap$a pomonella ), the Handmaid Moth 
(^Datana ministra), the Tent-caterpillar Moth ((7/ah 
ii'ocampa aniericana), the Canker-worm Moth 
( Anisopten/x vernataY &c., &c. But English ento- 
mologbts, who have oeen familiar for years with 
this system of *' sugaring," tell us that it b almost 
exclusively the Owlet-moths (Nbctum) that "come 
to sugar," as they phrase it. NoWj the C!otton Moth, 
the Boll-worm Moth' {HeliothU armigera)^ the 
Southern Grass Caterpillar {Laphrygma macra)^ 
our Northern Army-worm Moth {Leucania unu 
ptmctd)j and the various species of Cut-worm Moths 
{Af/rotU and ffuflena), all belong to the Owlet- 
moths, and may consequently be expected *'to come 
to sugar ;" but most of our other noxious moths, in- 
cluding the four referred to above, belong to other 
families, and would, therefore, not be likely to be 
entrapped and slain in the manner recommended 
above. Verb. saL sap, B. D. w. 



Bag-worms alicu Baaket-worms o/m Drop-worms. 
{ThyridopUtyx tpkemerctfarmis,) 

BY S. 8. RATHVOH, PRITNA. 

The following passage in the Pbaotioal Ento- 
mologist (Vol. II, p. 33) is very likely to lead 
the reader into a grave error, in regard to the 
sphere of operations of the insect named therein. 

For example, the "Basket-worms" that yon speak of, 
which I suppose are the larvse of Thyridopteryx ephemertx- 
form.i% otherwise known as ** Bag-worms," Dever have 
been known. I believo. to attack uny of the trees grown 
in our orchards for fruit. 

My attention was first called to this insect upon 
an Apricot tree, in the summer of 1849, in the City 
of Lancaster, Pa. The tree stood alone in a yard, 
and was literally covered with them, and the crop 
of fruit rendered almost worthless, on account of 
the early deprivation of the'leuves. From that pe- 
riod to the present, I have observed this insect in 
greater or smaller numbers every year, on the fol- 
lowing trees: — Plum, Apple, Quince, Apricot, 
Cherry, Pear, Linden, Silver Maple, Red Cedar, 
Locust and Arbor Yitse. On the Linden and Lo- 
cust especially, I have found them in thousands, if 
not tens of thousands, stripping them almost entire- 
ly of their leaves. On fruit trees I have found 
them most abundant on the Apricot and Quince. 
In a small enclosure of my own, which contained 
an Apple, a Quince, a Plum and an Arbor Vit», 
they seemed to prefer the hitter. I believe I have 
never seen them on the Peach, and but rarely on 
the Cherry, and then only in limited numbers. 

On one occasion I had retained some of the cases 
or "follicles," inhabited by the wingless female of this 
species of moth, in my sanctum^ where they were ne- 
glected for a few days. When my attention was 
directed to them again, I found that the eggs con- 
tained in them had hatched, and the young krvso 
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(which are then black) had each descended by its 
own silken cord, on some books and papers, on the 
wall, and on the floor, where they immediately com- 
menced constructing their ^^habitacula'' (or cases) out 
of the substances upon which they rested. Some 
were of leather, some of paper, some of scales of 
lime, (whitewash,) and others of the straw matting 
with which the floor was coyered. On trees I have 
seen them appropriate the outer bark of the trunks 
and branches for the same purpose. With me, 
they hatched out from the egg state, from the 20th 
to the 28th of May ; and their cases then stand up 
at right angles to the surface upon which they rest, 
and look like so many cone-shaped warts or spurs. 
And they carry them thus until they are from ten 
to fifteen days old, when they begin to suspend 
themselves from the underside of the leaves and 
branches. 

Rbvarkb bt B. D. "W.— The reader will bo much oblig- 
ed to Mr. Raihvon for the above oorrectiou. CommoD as 
this insect appears to be in Pennsylvania, I am not aware 
of its having been hitherto found in Illinois; and the 
assertion I made was based entirely upon statements 
found in books. Speaking of this same insect, Mr. Olover 
gays : — ^''The drop- worm, as it is commonly called, is oc- 
casionally found upon the cotton-leaf, but generally in- 
fests the arbor- vita, larch, and hemlock-spruce. It is also 
found upon almost all of the deciduous trees, such as the 
linden and maple." (See Monthly Bep. Agr. Dep. 1866, p. 
423, where a figure of the worm and of its singular ease, 
constructed from pieces of leaves, will be found.) From 
the last Report of th'e Insect Committee of the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, it appears that 15 cases of this insect 
were recently collected in Ohio on cedar bushes, "a few in 
a place, or singly, one upon a bush." Hence it does not 
Mem to be at all common there at present. 




HABITS OF THE TEEE-CBICXET. 

{(Ecanthua niveus.) 

The annexed figures, which are copied from Har- 
ris, give a very 
good idea of the 
common Tree- 
cricket, the lower 
figure represent- 
ing the male and the upper one 
the female. The general color 
is a delicate, greenish, semi- 
transparent white ; but varieties 
\ occur in both sexes — and not 
exclusively in the female sex, as 
is erroneously stated by Harris, 
(/ly. Ins, p. 154) — with the legs 
and antennas almost entirely 
black. 

Miss Marion Hobart, of Port Byron, 111., has as- 
certained that this insect deposits its ep:gs in the 
twigs of Sumac and Hazel, and has kindly furnish- 
ed me with specimens. The eggs are yellow, cylin- 
drical, but rounded a little at each end, about 0.13 
inch long, and six times as long as wide, and strong- 
ly resemble those of the Catydid genus Orchelim- 
uniy as already described by myself. (^Proc, &c. Ill, 
p. 232.) They are deposited in an irregular series 
nearly an inch long, lengthways of the twig, each 
egg sloping obliquely downwards towards the pith, 
and the series being indicated externallv only by a 
slight brown roughness. A correspondent of J>r. 




Harris found this insect to lay eggs in peach twigs, 
but no details of the operation have been hitherto 
published. A European species is said " to make 
perforations in the tender stems of plants, and in 
each perforation to thrust two eggs quite to the 
pith." (Harris Inj, Im., pp. 154---5.) 

The same lady, as has been already stated, (Prac- 
tical Entomologist I, p. 126,) found this same 
insect to feed upon plant-lice during the summer 
of 1866. As her observations have been continued 
since, and as I believe them to be perfectly reliable, 
I subjoin what she says on the subject : 

I send jou the identical insect that I found depositing 
its egg in the Sumac twig which I loft with you. I ke|^ 
it caged from October 13th to November 11th, giving it 
the best bill of fare that I could. There are two icinds of 
Aphis, one of which I find on the Pear-tree, [Apkit malif] 
and the other on the tame grape-vine, [AphU vitis,] that 
it never refused. I do not find any other kind that it 
quite to its taste; though, if I remember rightly, I found 
in the summer that a kind of Aphis, which occurs on the 
Oak, was acceptable to a specimen which I then had in 
confinement. It will eat apples quite readily, and once 
when it had had a long fast it niboled a little dried oak- 
leaf, which it soon left for the eggs of a moth, {Orgyia leU" 
eostigma,) I have supplied it with a great variety of 
leaves since, but have never seen it eat any. 

The Tree-cricket, therefore, like the Oround- 
cricket, appears to be rather a general feeder. But 
its peculiar taste for plant-lice is very remarkable 
and important. For the future, when these insects 
are noticed on trees infested by Plant-lice, instead 
of wantonly destroying them, we must say : " Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant. Eat your fill 
and do not spare the vermin. And even if you 
should occasionally nibble a piece of apple, we shall 
not grudge it to you, in consideration of your faith- 
ful services." B. D. w. 



DIPOBTnrO ElTBOPSAir PABASITE8. 

In the Compendium of the U. S. Census for 
1860, (p. 82,) the New York State Agricultural 
Society is complimented very highly for its "phi- 
lanthropic spirit," in having "introduced into this 
country from abroad certain parasites, which Pro- 
vidence has created to counterwork the destructive 
powers of depredatory insects." In support of this 
assertion, a passage, occupying a page and a half of 
fine type, is quoted from a Report by Dr. Fitch, 
the Entomologist of that Society ; but this passage 
says not a single word bearing upon the above sub- 
ject, except that "we have no parasites in this 
country that destroy the Wheat Midge." The real 
truth of the matter is, that the New York State 
Agricultural Societv has done nothing of the kind, 
which the U. S. Census asserts that it has done; 
though, like certain other Societies, it has got 
the credit of actually doing a thing, because it has 
simply talked about doing it. Unless my memory 
fails me. Dr. Fit^sh stated in one of his Reports 
that he had written to that distinguished English 
Entomologist, Mr. Curtis, to send him living speci- 
mcDs of the parasites that infest the Wheat Midge 
in Europe, but that, as might have been naturally 
expectod, no practical results followed from that ap- 
plication. How could it be otherwise ? Who, in 
this dirty, selfish, mean little pUnet of ours — ^whieh, 
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as Sterne has suggested, seems to have been made 
out of the refnse clippings from larger and better 
▼orlds — ever gives something for nothing ? To set 
the matter in its true light, we may suppose Dr. 
Fitch's application, and the answer thereto, to have 
run somewhat as follows : — 
D&. FITCH TO MB. CURTIS.~Imagiiiar7 letter. 

My Dear Sir:— The State of New York is suffering an 
annual loss of many million dollars, by the fearful rav- 
ages of the Wheat Mid^e. Our State Agrioultural Socie- 
ty is desirous of importing into the State some or all of 
the three parasites, whicn check and control that insect 
In your country, and prevent it from doing any material 
damage there. We wish for a very large number of liv- 
ing specimens of these parasites, so as to supply every 
one or the 69 counties in our State, and make it a mor^ 
certainty that the breed shall be permanently establish- 
ed in each. Of course, if the Society were to supply only 
one or two favored localities, it would eive rise to a cry 
of partiality and favoritism, and would do us more harm 
than good. 

Will you be kind enough to meet our wishes in this re- 
spect? I am well aware that your time is very fully oc- 
cupied by scientific investigations, which will shed lustre 
upon your name to the remotest generation, and that 
what we ask of you will take up many months of your 
valuable time, and add nothing to vour scientific reputa- 
tion. I am well aware, also, that what we ask of you will 
probably cost you a few thousand dollars, to be paid out 
of vour own private pockeL For example, as the Wheat 
Midge is cpmparatiyely quite rare in England, it would 
be necessary for ;^ou to run all over the country, in order 
to find some particular locality where it can be met with 
abundantly in company with Mi parasites ; and havinff 
found that locality, you would have to establish yourself 
there for a few months, and go hard to work at collecting 
specimens. But as the work to be done can only be done, 
properly and effectually, by a man of distinguished Ento- 
mological attainments like yourself, and cannot safely be 
entrusted to a mere tyro in Entomology, I hope you will 
consent to assist us in the manner that we desire. Only 
conceive my mortification and disgust, if I were to be a 
party to the employment of some tyro for the object 
which we have in view, and that t^ro, instead of sending 
OS the Parasites of the Wheat Midge, were to send us 
some new Noxious Insect, in addition to the hundreds, 
which we have already im|>orted accidentally from Eu- 
rope, and which annually pick the pockets of our Farm- 
ers of hundreds of millions of dollars ! Think, my dear 
sir, for one moment, of our Mid^^-ridden farmers in New 
York ! Think that, by sacrificing a few months of vour 
time, and a few thousand dollars out of your own private 
pockets, you will put millions of dollars into the pockets 
of our wealthy Stiftte, and, eventually, hundreds of mil- 
lions into the pockets of the whole United States I With 
y^our well-known philanthropic sentiments, can you pos-. 
sibly, for one single moment, resist the temptation of 
making the American people more rich and more pros- 
perous than they already are ? 

You will please distinctly to understand, that neither 
the Congress of the United States, nor the Legislature of 
the State of New York,, nor the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, have appropriated one cent towards the 
Axrtherance of the above very important subject It is 
possible, therefore, that, in addition to your own personal 
expenses, you may have to pay, out of your own pockety 
the freight and express charges on the packages of living 
Parasites sent ftrom time to time to us. But even if you 
have to do this, think of the glory you will acouire by 
annually, for all time, adding hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the profits of the great American nation I 

Very respectfully, yours, Ac, Ac, Ac. 

MB. CUBTIS TO DB. FITCH.— Imaginary answer to the 
above 

My Bear Sir : — ^Very mnoh obliged for your kind offer, 
but, as the old saying goes, ^Charity begins at home" 
Please to accept the expression of lAy very distinguished 
oontideration, Ac, Ac, Ac 

Very respeotftdly, yours, Ac, Ac, Ac 
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L. B. Xorte, Mo.—The two larvn about i inch long, 
which, as you say, ''were found in Texas-grown Osage 
Orange seed, and are called by the Texans the Screw- 
worm," are quite new to me, and, so far as I can see from 
their pressed and flattened condition, different from any- 
thing known to me. Please, if possible, send me several 
dozen living specimens, packed m a little pasteboard or 
tin box, that I may see the actual creature and not its 
squashed carcase. If this larva feeds upon Osage Orange 
seed, as I infer from what you say, it cannot be the same 
"Screw-worm," which, according to the item clipped from 
the Texan Newspaper, hatched out in the fly-blown nose 
of It sleeping man, "and penetrated the head so as to 
cause his death." As the item goes on to say that 
'*this is the first human death we have ever seen recorded 
from that cause," I rather infer that the true Texan 
"Screw-worm" attacks stock in some manner or other, 
and that the specimens which jon send, if thev really do 
feed on seeds, are something quite different It is impos- 
sible that any larva should sometimes feed on the body 
of a living animal, and sometimes on vegetable sub* 
stances. 

Thos. T. Smith, Minn. — The robust green worms, as big 
as a man's thumb, and with singular eoral-red, yellow 
and blue warts growing on their backs, which you found 
feeding on wild plum leaves, are the larv» of the Ceer^ 
jria moth {Attaeus Ceeropia), Besides plum leaves, they 
feed on apple, cherry, currant, barberry and haiel leaves, 
and I have this summer found them actually eating hick- 
ory leaves. In a state of nature the larva attabnes its 
tough, pale-brown, pod-like, silken eoooon to the side of 
a twig, and there it remains all winter exposed to the bit- 
terest blasts of heaven. Yet next May or June the chry- 
salis, into which the larva chan|^ed shortly after spinning 
up, scarcely ever fails to work ita way out into the lighl 
or day in the winged moth form. This feat is gradually 
accomplished bv the chrysalis rubbing its rough head 
from side to side against the upper end of the cocoon, 
where the silk is less dense; and the whole process — 
which has been performed under my own personal in- 
spection—occupies about an hour, during all which time 
YOU can hear tne persevering little animal rub-rub-rub« 
bing for dear life. Of course, if the moth first came out of 
the pupal shell, and afterwards undertook to rub a pas- 
sage- wa^ for itself, it would wear all the beautiful downy 
hair off its forehead. In the writings of many doset-na* 
turalists, you will find a great deal of nonsense about moths 
discharginff an acrid fluid, which bums a passage-wav 
for them through the ooooon. They do, in reality, al- 
most all of them discharge a creamy fluid, either shortly 
before or shortlv after emerging from their cocoons ; but 
ihat fluid, which I have repeatedly daubed over my owa 
flesh, has no "acrid" or "burning" properties whatever; 
and moreover it is discharged fVom the tail of the moth 
and not from its head, so that, unless the moths emerged 
tail-foremost (which is never the ease), it could not help 
them to escape, even if it was as strong as aqua-fortis. 

The Ceerorna moth is, to my taste, the handsomest, as 
it is certainly one of the largest insects found in the U. 
States, expanding about six inches from wine-tip to wing- 
tip, and bein^ of a rabbit-gray color with a large kidnev- 
shaped eye in the middle of each one of ita wings. Of 
the two specimens sent, one had died in the larva state, 
probably from not having been fully fed, and the other 
nad changed into the chrysalis state and was alive and 
healthy. You will find an excellent figure of the motk 
in Harris's IniuriouM JnaeeU (p. 387), but that of the lar- 
va (p. 388) is too elongate, having evidently been drawn 
from an alcoholic specimen. 

Willia 0. Fiih, Mass.~Many thanks for the Apple- 
worm specimens, which arrived in good order. All you 
sent were in the pupa state when they reached me, and 
all belonged to toe same species, those in the .tin bos 
merely differing in being pale immature individuals. 
They are identical with specimens previously received 
by me from Connecticut, and having the same habits as 
your insect The insect is as yet undescribed in this 
country, though I suspect it to be an imported species, 
from the fact of its occurring only on the Eastern seabord. 
Fitch*s Apple Midge (i&:iar»lmo2o&rM]«M^') it quite differ- 
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eat, as that belongs to the Mycetophila Family (Nemoce- 
rous Diptera), anais expressly described as having in the 
papa state distinct wing-cases and leg-cases, like ail the 
other species of that group ; whereas this species has 
none at all, being what is technically termed a "ooarc- 
iate" |>upa, or, in other words, the true pupa beine en- 
closed in the shrunken skin of the larva so as to hide its 
limbs. I hope to breed this insect to the perfect state in 
the coming summer: and as I shall then be better able 
to complete its history, I wili defer till that time making 
use of tne valuable information, with which you now fur- 
nish me respecting its habits. 

As to the larva spoken of by Mr. Calvin Ward, as in- 
festing his apples in Vermont, (Practical Ektouolooist 
II, p. 30,) either he is in error in describing it as ''the size 
of a common pin in diameter jand almost i inch long," or 
it must be a distinct species from yours. The larva of 
your species, as received by me from Connecticut, is 
about 0.15 inch long and 4^ times as long as wide. Per- 
haps Mr. Ward described his larva from memory only, 
and not frdm actual measurement; in which case mis- 
takes are very apt to occur, even with good eutomolo- 
gisU. 

0. Moraa, Ky. — If you could send me specimens of 
your diseased grapes, I could say, with some degree of 
certainty, what ailed them. At present I can only guess 
and grope round in the dark. Tou assume that it was "a 
bug or Deetle that destroyed your grape crop last sum- 
mer," and yet you acknowledge that you "are entirely 
ignorant of the habits or even of the appearance" of this 
■upposed insect. If it really was an insect that punctured 
Tour grapes, as the common Curculio punctures a plum, 
it is an entireljr new fact Ko insect is known to infest 
the grape in this manner, in the Northern States, though 
rery possibly some such insect may occur in the South. 

But I suspect that what ailed your grapes was the com- 
mon ''Rot," as distinct from "Mildew," which last is 
sometimes incorrectly called "Rot" "Mildew" usually 
appears at first in the form of white cottony patches on 
the lower surface of the leaves, and finally attacks the 
berries when they are no bigger than peaa, causing them to 
shrivel up and never grow any larger. The true "Rot," 
on the contrary, according to Dr. Engelmann, " makes its 
appearance onfy on nearly fuU^roum berrien, exhibiting 
in the first stase a discolored si>ot on the side of the ber- 
ry, about ^ incn in diameter, with a dark dot in the cen- 
tre; after which the berry gradually shrivels up and 
turns black." (See Beport of the Agricultural Department, 
1865, p. 332.) Let us see how this agrees with vonr state- 
ment of facts. "This season," you say, " I had ten thou- 
■and vines in vigorous bearing, and they set a fair crop 
with some Rot [Mildew?] in the early part of the season. 
About the titne the grape had nearly attained its tteual site, I 
noticed that the berries were all stung or punctured, each 
of them bearing a email black apecky and by the time they 
should have ripened there was not a handful of them on 
the ''^ines, but the ground under the vines was filled with 
them. I learn from other cultivators, that a number of 
ether vineyards in the State suffered in the same man- 
ner." 

"Mildew" and "Rot" are each of them produced by a 
distinct microscopic Fungus, similar to tne "Oidium" 
which some years ago played such havoc in the Europe- 
an vineyards ; and, as in the case of the " Oidium," the 
most approved remedy is dusting the vines from time to 
time with sulphur. If, on the other hand, it should be 
some unknown insect that is preving on your grapes, I 
can indicate no remedy until I find out who and what 
the culprit is ; and to do this I must have fresh speci- 
mens or the infested fruit to experiment on. Next sea- 
son yon may probably be able to supply me, in case you 
conclude that it is not the "Rot" that is troubling you. 
In any event, let me know the results which you arrive 
at 

Wm. Xoir, Missouri. — ^The white conical galls, \ inch 
long, and about thrice as long as wide, with a few blood- 
red thorns scattered round the basal part of each, which 
yon say were "found on the leaves of young oaks," are 
produced by an undescribed species of Qall-fly ( Cynipe) 
— the same genus which makes the well-known "Oak-ap- 
ples" on the Black Oak fQuercus tinctoria.) Both the gall 
and the fly contained therein sre closely allied to the Cy- 
nipe tubicola of Osten Sacken, but still are quite distinct 
That gall occurred on the Post Oak (Quercus obtusiloba), 
in clusters on the underside of the lead I should be glad 



to learn on what species of Oak yours grew, and whether 
it grew in clusters on the lower surface of the leaf like its 
ally. As the insect producing this Oak-leaf gall belongs 
to the Order Hymenoptera, and that which produces the 
leaf-galls on the Clinton grape-vine to the Order Homop- 
tera, of course the occurrence of the two galls on the 
same spot of ground was merely accidental. 

The JarvsB found in ash cord-wood, and supposed to be 
those of a Borer, are the larva of some species of Digger 
Wasp, which had made its nest there. The cocoons are 
too much broken to say with anv certainty to what genus 
of Wasps they belong. None of the boring beetles make 
any cocoon at all ; and the larvn of Boring Moths — the 
Peach and Currant Borers for example— are quite differ- 
ent from yours, and make a very different cocoon. In a 
fdture paper, I propose to explain the natural history of 
our Wasps, and whI, therefore, drop the subject for the 
present 

X. 8. Hill, Ohio.— The Cicadas ("LocusU") which you 
now send, belong to the same species sent before — name- 
ly, the common seventeen-year Cicada (C eeptendecim) — 
onl;)r they are more mature and highly colored. Similar 
variations occur in many species of insects. As to the 
difference in the song of the two, which you noticed, that 
was probably caused by the " drum " of the male not be- 
ing as yet fully matured and hardened. Toung male 
singing birds make similar imperfect attempts, when 
they first begin, as bird-fanciers call it, to "record." I 
must confess, however, that I do not at present recollect 
any analogous case among insects. 

The "small whitish-green worms, about i inch long," 
which you describe as eating their way backwards from 
the edge of the leaf of the Grape-vine, "in rows of fifty to 
a hundred," must either have oeen very young individu- 
als of Procria americana, (See Practical £!itoholooist I, 
p. 10,) or some species unknown to me. The larva of that 
moth grows to be over i inch lone; but possibly you may 
only have noticed vour larvis wnen very young, as you 
say that their numbers were not "sufficiently large to in- 
jure the vines to any great extent" 

W. H. 8., Illinots.— The shining black beetles, with four 
reddish spots on their wing-cases, and not quite i inch 
long, are the Ipe 4-eigncUue of Say, with a single specimen 
among them of the closely-allied Ipefaeeiatue of Olivier. 
Tou say that they "eat into apples and pears, apparently 
burrowing into holes made by some other insect or by a 
bird," and that you "have found 10 or 12 in one hole in a 
single apple." Many years ago I received specimens of 
the 4-8tgnaiite from Minnesota, with a statement that 
they burrowed extensively into sweet corn. I forward- 
ed some of your specimens to Dr. Houghton of Philadel- 
phia, and he replies that they do not resemble the "click- 
Deetles" which attack his fruit in a similar manner, b^ 
ing less than half as long and broad, and differing oUier- 
wiso. The genus Ipe belongs to the IHtidula family of 
Beetles, which also includes the Nitidula bipuelulata — a 
small, oval, dingy-black insect with two red spots on its 
back — often found in great numbers preying on old 
cheese and sometimes on bacon. 

F. T. Pember, N. Y.— The supposed luUte, which too 
say that you have "ofteu seen feeding on turnips, both oe- 
fore and after they were removed from the ground," is prob- 
ably the Polydeamue complanatus spoken of by I)r. Fitch, 
as destroying the roots of young cabbages, onions, Ac 
(See Practical Ettomolooist II, p. 35.) It differs from 
true lulue in the body being "flattened," just as ^ou de- 
scribe it, instead of perfectly cylindrical, and in hav- 
ing no perceptible eyes, whereas every species of Iwtlue 
has two very distinct eyes. You say yourself that 
it has only "something like 20 pairs of legs," whereas 
lulua has usually almost a hundred pairs, the number in- 
creasing as the animal grows older. I shall be glad to 
receive the promised specimens. 

Miltoa Conrad, Penna.— The facts tou mention about 
the "gapes" in chickens bein^ caused bv a worm borrow- 
ing in tne lungs, are very curious, and, I believe, new. If 
you can send me a specimen, I can tell at Once whether 
it is the larva of some insect, or whether it is an intesti- 
nal worm belonging to the same Class — Entosoa — as the 
Tape-worm, Ac, and never changing into a winged in- 
sect Preserve it, if convenient, in a visl with alcohol, 
or else enclose it in a ouill, tightly corked at each end. 
without sufferinff it to dry up, and adding a little aloohol 
before the seoond cork is put in. 

Google 
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C. p. Wiokenhaaiy Penna. — What I said in the passage 
to which you refer (Practical Eittovolooist I, p. 101) was 
that **botn Harris and Fitch ignored the possibility of any 
larv» [of the Wheat Midge} passing to the pupa state in 
the ear, and coming out as winged Jlies the same season.** 
The passages you quote from Harris in no wise contro- 
Yert this assertion, as they only refer to the larva state of 
the insect. As to the knotty question, whether the filmy 
membrane enveloping the full-fed larva of the Wheat 
Midge be its moulted skin or a true cocoon, I must again 
refer you to the passage in my Willow-gall Paper. {Pro- 
cecdinps IH, pp. 560 — ^9.) You will find that I tnere show, 
that in certain species of Ceddomyta beyond all doubt, 
and as I maintain in all species without exception, the 
envelop in question is not spun like the cocoon of a silk- 
worm, nor moulted off from the body of the insect, but se- 
creted in a gummy form from the general surface of the 
body, just as many Plant-lice and Bark-lice secrete a cot- 
tony or sugary substance from the general surface of their 
bodies. This theory disposes of your objection, that ''un- 
der a high magnifying power there is no trace of anv fi- 
bre in the so-called cocoon, while on the other hand there 
are traces of the rings of the body of the larva." Whether 
a pupal envelop formed in this manner is properly called 
a "cocoon," is a mere question of words and not at all a 
question of facts. But this whole subject is rather an ex- 
tensive and recondite one, and I must refer you once 
more, if you wish to learn my views more fully, to the 
Paper quoted above, and to the concluding part of that 
Paper which is now in press. 

Eioh. mddleton, Penna. — In answer to your three 

guestions, 1st. Frogs and toads are generally not only 
armless but beneficial, as they chiefly live upon insects. 
Toads, however, will eat strawberries,* but otherwise they 
are very useful in a garden; Frogs have the power of 
leaping; toads have not. 2nd. All spiders feed upon ani- 
mal food and chiefly upon insects. So far as tney feed 
upon noxious insects, thev are eminently beneficial. 3rd. 
Yon need not be afraid to handle an^ insects, ej^cept 
Wasps' and Bees, and even with these it is only the fe- 
males that sting. It is true that there are a few hairy 
caterpillars, the hairs of which will stin^ t^e back of the 
hand, or any other part where the skin is thin, about as 
badly as, and no worse than, a nettle does. But if the 
palms of vour hands are as hard and horny as mine are, 
you may handle even these with perfect impunitpr, as I 
constantly do. A^ain, there are a great number of insects 
that will try to bite, when roughly handled; but no such 
species known to me can do more than just pinch a little, 
without penetrating the skin or inflicting any wound. 
Moreover, there is a group of larj^e, two- winged cannibal 
flies, (Astlus family,) which fly with a loud, buzzing noise 
among herbage, and prey upon such large insects as Hum- 
ble-bees and grasshoppers; and there are also the Water- 
boatmen {NoU>necta family) found exclusively in water; 
both of which two groups will often puncture you with 
their beaks, if you let them. There are a few IchneuTnon 
flies, too — particularly a large black species known as 
Ophion morio — the females or which wnl often penetrate 
the skin a short distance with their ovipositor, when 
roughly handled. But all this is no worse than the prick 
of a pin, as — unlike the female Bees and Wasps — none of 
these insects have any poison-bag attached to the in- 
strument that penetrates your flesh. 

X. X. 8., Penna. — ^The minute white scales on the un- 
der surface of the leaves of your Olea fragrans, are a spe- 
cies of Bark-louse, otherwise called Scale-insect, whicn I 
have not hitherto met with. If you raise one of the scales 
at this time of the year with the point of a penknife, you 
will find underneath it a roundisn yellow louse, often ac- 
companied bv some of the minute elongate-oval eg|;s 
which it has laid, and from which next spring there will 
hatch out a fresh brood of young Bark -lice. Under a sin- 
gle scale I was fortunate enough to find one of the males, 
which, as is usual in this family, had two long wings, the 
females being always wingless to the last moment of 
their existence. In this particular species, the ''Scale*' 
is not formed of the lifeless body of the female — as is the 
case with the common Apple-tree Bark-louse* — but is a 
distinct integument, constructed by the female to protect 
herself and her eggs, and probably secreted "from the ge- 
neral surface of her body. There is a very much larger 
Bark-louse which I have noticed to infest the leaves of 

* Figured Praotioal Entomologist II, p. 31. 



the Oleander ; and some few years ago the Orange trees 
in Florida were almost entirely destroyed by another 
species, which infests that plant in Europe, and which 
had been accidentally imported on a single small man- 
darin orange-tree, and spread therefrom on to an adjoin- 
ing oran^je-grove. In fact, the number of distinct species 
of Bark-lice, as of Plant-lice, is very large, each species, 
as a general rule, confining itself to a particular group of 
plants, and often to a single species of plants. But, from 
the general distaste for these insects, but few observa- 
tions have been made in N. A. upon their history. Scien- 
tifically speaking, the Bark-lice belong to the Coccus fa- 
mily in the Order Homopiera. Disagreeable as many of 
tbem are, we are indebted to one species for our Shellac, 
and to another for our Cochineal. 

In order to destroy these insects, you had better wait 
till the eggs hatch out in the spring, and then wash or 
syringe the whole of the infested plants with moderately 
strong l^e. As lye when it is too strong is injurious to 
plants, it would be a good plan, after you have prepared 
It, to try it upon some plunt that you care nothing about, 
by way of experimenting; and vou can then, if necessa- 
ry, reduce its strength. Your plants will lose nothing by 
your waiting till spring, as the old mother-lice are about 
giving up tne ghost after depositing their quantum of 
e^gs, and even the younger individuals will remain tor- 
pid under the protecting scale until the warm weather 
comes. If you prefer it, you will find tobacco smoke in a 
small close apartment fully as efiectual as the lye. 

The little green parasites on vour rose-bushes are doubt- 
less the Rose Plant-louse {Apfiis rosce.) The "tin^, little, 
white creatures, like moths, upon your plants," judging 
from your drawing, must have been a species of PsytModa, 
a genus of Two-winged Flies allied to the Gall-gnats, and 
in no wise injurious to plants; or perhaps a species of 
AleurodeSftk genxxs closely allied to the Plant-lice and with 
the same habits, one species of which I know to infest the 
Crab and the Apple-tree in small numbers. 

You will greatly oblige me by mailing me a dozen or so 
of these infested leaves^acked as soon as gathered, in any 
little tight tin box. 'fne specimens sent, as well as the 
insects upon them, were completely dried up, when they 
reached me. 

Willie C. ^th, Mass. — Your insects are, Ist. Eylastes 
pint/ex Fitch, dark variety. 2nd. Tetraopes canteriator 
Drap. 3rd. Colaspis ovata Bay. 4th. CryptocephaluSf not 
determined. 5th. Hippodamia parenthesis Say. 6th. 
Psyllobora 20-maculara Say. — Haltxca chalvbea is quite dif- 
ferent from No. 3, being more elongate, less globose, and 
having thickened hind thighs. 

8. P. Monks, N. Y. — 1st The hundred-legged worm 
which you send, add which you state to have been found 
"in a rather damp place where there is much decayed 
wood," does not belong to the genus lulus, which has its 
body almost as smoothly cylindrical as a foose-quill. I 
have forwarded the specimen to Dr. H. C. Wood of Phil- 
adelphia, who makes the Myrtapoda his special study, 
and has published a valuable Paper on the subject, and 
he has obliginglv informed me that it is Polydesmus vir- 
giniensis, Say. I have never met with the species in Illinois. 
Among the Myriapoda (thousand-legged worms), there are 
no distinct stages corresponding to the larva and pupa 
state of Insects, the more mature scarcely difiering from 
the less mature worms, except by having a greater num- 
ber of joints to their bodies. 2nd. The brown-black newts 
with orange-colored spots, that you speak of, so far as 
my observation extenas, feed upon insects, Ac. I usual- 
ly find them under logs and stones in the woods, but 
twice I have found them in water. 3rd. I know of no 
work on Entomology exactly suited to be put into the 
hands of children. Harris's book is the nearest approach 
to what you inquire for. Some day or other I may write 
such a work myselt 

Geo. Haines, N. J. — ^The flat-oval gray eggs about 3-lOths 
inch lon^. and glued in two regular rows to the side of a 

§ rape-twig, are, as you correctly suppose, those of a Caty- 
id. 

0^0. W. Smith, Michigan. — In a future article on Wasps 
and their habits, I will explain the phenomena which 
you witnessed. The wasp was no doubt the common blue 
species, known to entomologists as Sphex ccerulea. 

C. V. Riley, 111. — The Scolytus you send, which you say 
is "very destructive in this country," though you do not 
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specify the particular tree or trees which it infests, is ap- 

rarently identical with an undescribed species, of which 
dug several dead specimens out of a Hickory rail years 
a^ Most certainly it is not the Scolytua (Uatrucior (Oli- 
vier) of Europe, which preys exclusively on the Elm, nor 
the 8cofyiu8 Matzebur^i (Janson) of Europe, which preys 
exclusivelv on the Birch, and has been confounded with 
destntctor by many authors. I have another undescribed 
N. A. species, of which I obtained many specimens in 
South Illinois, from what I believe was a beech. For 
convenience' sake, I shall call this last species /o^' and 
vours earyce,and proceed to distinguish the above-named 
two European and our four North American species in 
the following manner : — 

A, Color chestnut-brown. Elytral interstices with 
more than a single row of punctures. (Venter finely, 
deenly and closely punctate ; 3rd and 4th ventral joints 
% V with a minute tooth on their anterior margin.) 

Scolytua destmotor (Europe.) 

B, Color black. Elytral interstices with a single row 
of punctures. 

a. Venter very sparingly and rather obscurely punc- 
tate. (Elytral interstices with a single somewhat 
disorderly row of very minute punctures. The % 
with a tubercle on the anterior margin of the 3rd 
ventral joint, and the anterior margin of the 4th 
joint acutely produced, reflexed and emarginate ; 
the 9 with the ventral joints entire.) 

SoolytiLB Batseburgii (Europe.) 

b. Venter closely and very distinctly punctate. 

1. Elytral interstices each with a row of minute 
widelv distant punctures, so as to appear po- 
lished instead of sub-opaque. (Heaa finely 
rugoso-punctate. Posterior ti hies simple. Ven- 
tral joints % 9 entire.)...8ool7tiii tkgi, n. sp. 
(N.A.) ^ -o r 

2, Elytral interstices sub-opaque, and each with 
a row of largish confluent punctures, so as to 
be almost punctato-striate, but nnich less 
coarsely and deeply so than in the case of the 
normal stries. (Head longitudinally aciculate. 

Posterior tibise simple. Ventral joints % 

? 9 entire.) Boolytos earya, n. sp. 

(N.A.) 

8. Elytral interstices punctato-striate so as to be 
confounded with the normal stri® of the ely- 
tra. (Head longitudinally aciculate. Poste- 
rior tibin with long hairs behind. Ventral 
joints 9 [&i^d ^?] entire.)...8oolTtiLB muUcoi 
Bay. (N.A.) 

C, Color black, with reddish-brown elytra. Elvtral 
interstices with a single row of obsolete punctures. (Head 
longitudinally aciculate. The 3rd ventral joint % [and 
9fJ with three spines, 4th joint with a single smaller 
spine.) Soolytnt 4-8pino8iu Say. ^N. A.) 

The male offagi, n. sp., is distinguishable from the fe- 
male by the front being widely and deeply excavated. 
AH that I have seen of carytZf n. sp. seem to be fdmales. 
Scolytua pyri (Peck), which infests the pear-tree, and has 
been erroneouslv supposed by many eastern authors to 
be the cause of the well-known "fire-blight," is nota/S^o- 
lytu9 but, according to Harris, a Tomictu, {Inj, Ins. p. 
91.) Fagi has been circumscribed from 6 specimens ; ca- . 
ryos from 4, including that now sent to me. For the cha- 
racters of the two European species I am indebted to 
Janson, (Stainton Ihit Ann,, 1856, pp. 87—9,) and for 
those of Say's two species to Say's own descriptions. As 
I am not acquainted with either of these last, I may pos- 
sibly have misunderstood the description of the elytral 
strise in muticu$. Unfortunately Say does not state upon 
what tree or trees either of his two species occurred. But 
from the analogv of the other four species, and of the Eu- 
ropean Scolytus hctmorrhoua which attacks the Plum-tree, 
and the European Scolytua pygmatua which attacks the 
Oak, I should infer that each of them inhabits some pe- 
culiar species or genus of trees, being what I have else- 
where called '*Phytopha^ic species." 

To prevent confusion it may be well to say here, that 
the insect known in England as Scolytua deatructor is of- 
ten designated on the continent of Europe as Eccoptogaa- 
ter acolytua. But Janson has shown in tne passage al>ove 
referred to, that the generic name Scolytua (A. D. 1764) 
has priority over Eccoptogaater (A. D. 1793), although the 



specific name acolytua (A. D. 1792) has priority over de- 
atructor (A. I). 1795.) As, however, we can scarcely call 
the insect Scolytua acolytua, we must violate here the strict 
law of priority and call it Scolytua deatructor. 

(Since the above was written, Mr. Biley has informed 
me that his species, which he has described in the Prai- 
rie Farmer f Feb. 2, 1867, under the name of Scofytua caryoe, 
infests the Hickory, just as I anticipated. The proper 
designation of this insect will be Scolyitta caryos, Biley.) 

D. F. C, m.— The minute 4-winged insects, about l-16th 
of an inch long, and with their wings of a dull milk-white 
color, are an undescribed spi'cies of Aleurodea, You found 
them on apple leaves; several years ago I found precisely 
the same species on the leaves of the wild crab. The gen- 
us gives its name to a family, which is closely allied to the 
Plant-lice and the Bark-lice, and consequently belongs to 
the Order Homoptera ; and, as is so often the case in these 
last two families, each species is confined to a particular 
genus of plants and can live upon no other. In supposing 
that this minute Bug was a minute Moth, you are m very 
good company. Linnteus, Reaumur and QeoStDj made 
preciselpr the same mistake. 

This insect cannot be the cause of Fireblight, because it 
is quite scarce and Fireblight quite common. The minute 
larva, which is shaped much like a female bark-Iousc, 
does not live in the bark, but on the under surface of the 
leaves, sucking the sap therefrom like a Plant-louse. 

Itaao Hiekl, N. T.—The pup» of Br. Trimble's Apple- 
maffgot reached me in good oraer, and are precisely laen- 
ticai with those previously received from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. I hope to use the information ^ou give 
me upon this subject in a future Paper. — I am quite unac- 
quainted with the Bark-louse of the Tulip- tree, and shall 
be very glad to receive specipiens of it. The "swarms of 
a new kind of fly, that made a noise like a swarm of bees" 
round the Tulip-tree that had been almost killed by theae 
Bark-lice, were perhaps attracted there by the sap issuing 
from the minute punctures made bv the Bark-lice. I once 
saw Hornets and other kinds of Wasps swarming in the 
same mcmner round a Black Oak, that had been badly 
bored up by a Sapsucker, and many of them settled upon 
the holes made by the Bird, and evidently drinkine up 
the sap that oozed therefrom. — Many thanks for the uicts 
you furnish about Birds and Insects, which I shall take a 
future opportunity to use. 



The Critio oritloiBed. 
In the Prairie Farmer of Jan. 19, 1867, there appears a 
criticism of ''the Report of the Entomologist in the Anna- 
al Agricultural Report, 1865," accusing the aforesaid En- 
tomologist of " calling the perfect insect of the apple-tree 
Borer, Saperda bivittata, a butterfly on page 205." Now, in 
the first place, the article, of which page 205 forms a part^ 
is not written by the Entomologist, Mr. Glover, but by 
Mr. Wm. C. Lodge, of Delaware; and in the second place 
the writer, in the passage referred to, expressly calls the 
insect in question, not a butterfly, but a "beetle," He 
says, indeed, and says truly, that this beetle "flies about 
at night," but that is not calling it a "butterfly" nor even 
a moth. B. D. w. 

OBITVART. 
Died, of Typhoid Fever, on January 11th, 1867, Db- 
BRACKENRIDGE CLEMENS, of Easton, Penna. It was 
only the middle of December when he was at the HaJl of 
the Entomological Society, in Philadelphia, looking as 
hale and hearty as ever. He was an excellent entomologist, 
with good, sound, general views, and had devoted his es- 
peciafattention to the Lepidoptera (moths) of thislcountry. 
Readers of the Practiced Entomologiat will recall his name 
as having been more than once quoted as authority in the 
"Answers to Correspondents." Peace to his ashes ! 

V0TICE8. 
The Sonro Jonrxud. — This work is publislie^ monthly 
in octavo form, at Cincinnati, Ohio, at the low price of (me 
Dollar per year, and is now in the fourth year of its exist- 
ence. It will be found very useful to those who grow Sor- 
go, thouffh it contains many excellent articles upon sucb 
other subjects as are generally interesting to the Farmer. 
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The Sontham Turmer is a new An-icultural Journal, 
started Jan. 1, 1867, and published at Memphis, Tenn. It 
is well and handsomely printed in a 16-page quarto form, 
and will compare favorably with our best northern jour- 
nals. The terms are 7\po doUara per annum, payable in 
advance. The Editor claims to have written his first ar- 
ticle for the Agricultural press thirty-five years ago, and 
he is evidently no novice in the business, Southern men 
will like him none the worse because he hails from Missis- 
sippi ; and Northern men will appreciate his plain, sound, 
common sense and practical ideas. 

The Ametleaa Farmer is one of the oldest Agricultural 
publications in the United States, having been published 
at Baltimore, Md., ever since 1819. It appears monthly, 
in octavo form, so that the 12 numbers form a volume of 
some 400 pages. To farmers in the Middle States it is es- 
pecially valuable and interesting. 

The Xaina Farmtr is published weekly in Newspaper 
form, at Augusta, Me., at TVo dollars per year, and is what 
is generally called an Agricultural iTewspaper. It con- 
tains a vast amount of information of special value to New 
England farmers, and the entomological department is ad- 
mirably conducted by Mr. G. £. Brackett, of Maine. 
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A PAPEB FOB THINEINQ FABMEBS. 



In addition to the topics usually treated of in Agricul- 
tural Journals, this paper earnestly advocates greater 
self-reliance on the part of farmers, more study and writ- 
ing, more experimenting and careful observation of the 
results of diflerent plans and processes for rendering 
farming profitable. Not only should Cultivators of the 
Boil be readers, but also students ; they should depend 
more on brain and less on brawn. Those who study and 
appreciate the ExtomoLooist must possess the kind of in- 
tellectual qualities and tendencies, needed to bring farm- 
ing and farmers up tcT their appropriate place in the com- 
munity i and to them we confidently appeal for aid, in 
the effort to correct the so common and pernicious error, 
that the farmer needs but little education. 

The Working Farmer is a large double octavo, of twen- 
ty-four pages, issued monthly, at One dollar a year, in 
advance. 

Specimen numbers, which will be sent, on application, 
are a better means of judging of its value, than praises 
written by its proprietors. We, therefore, invite exami- 
nation of the Paper, and also of our Premium offer of Two 
Mundrod DoUara, Address 

W. S. ALLISON & CO., 

No. 58 Cuurtlandt St., New York. 
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the New Tork Market free. 

Liberal Cash Advancements made on Consignments. Mer- 
chandise purchased for Shippers at the lowest market 
rates, free of charge. 

An unbound copy of the Proceedings of the Bniomolo- 
gical Society of PhiJadeiphia, Vols. 1, 2, 8 and 4. Complete 
and clean. Price $12. Address 

J. E., Box 2056, 

Philadelphia. 
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and structure of animals and plants, both living and fo6> 
sil. It will thus be invaluable to Sportsmen, Katoralistc, 
Agriculturalists and all liovers of Nature. 

The corps of contributors embraces the beet scientific 
talent in the country. 

The Magazine will be published in monthly numbers 
of 48 pages each, making a yearly volume of about 600 
pages, with illustrations by the best scientific artists. 

Subscription price, $S per annum, to be received by the 
Editors. To clubs: — five copies to one address, $1S; ten 
copies to one address, $25. For clubs of twenty, an extra 
copy will be sent free to the person who forwards the mo- 
ney ($50) for the club. Single copies, 35 cents. 

LIST OF C0HTBIBUT0B8. 

The following gentlemen authorize the Editors to use 
their names as contributors to the Ambrican Naturalist? 

Prof. Jeffries Wyman, Harvard University ,• Prot Asa 
Gray, Harvard University; Prof. Edward Tuckerm&n, 
Amherst College j Prof. A. E. Verrill, Yale College ; Prot 
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S. H. Scudder, Secretary, Boston Society of Nat. History; 
A. R. Grote, Esq., Curator, Buffalo Soc. of Nat History; 
C. J. Sprague, Esq., Boston ; Prof. Leo Lesquereux, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Dr. Henry Bryant, Curator, Boston Socie- 
ty of Nat History ; Dr. William Stimpson, Secretary Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences; Dr. Elliot Coues, U. S. Army; 
Dr. T. M. Brewer, Curator, Boston Soc of Nat'l. History ; 
P. R. Uhler, Ass't Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge ; J. A. Allen, Springfield, Mass ; Dr. F. V. Hayden, 
Philadelphia, Pa; W. H. Edwards, Newburgh, N. Y. Prot 
W. P. Blaise, San Francisco, Cal. 

Contenti of first number (lUroli, 1867). 

Introductory. 

The Land Snails of New England, {xoith a plate,) 

The Volcano of Kilauea, Hawaiian Islands, in 1864—4, 

(wiih a plate.) 
The Fossil Reptiles of New Jersey. 
The American Silk Worm, {with tllustrations.) 
Winter Notes of an Ornithologist 
Reports of the Meetings of Scientific Societies. 
Natural History Misc^any. 
Reviews. 

Natural History Calendar. 
Answers to Corr^pondents. 
Glossary for the Number. 
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'Copies of Volume I, neatlj bound in cloth, will 
be sent to anj address, postage paid, for $1.25, or unbound 
for 55 cents. 

/■^Subscriptions and all other business communica- 
tions should be addressed to " £. T Cresson, Secretary of 
the Entomological Society, Post Office Box 8066, Phila- 
delphia." Entomological communications to ''Benj. D. 
Walsh. Bock Island, IllinoU." 

PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 18«7. 

,f^ OHAVOE 07 VAMS.'tt^ 

At a meetiag of the EDtomological Society of 
Philadelphia, held March 11, 1867, the folbwing 
Bj-Law was uoanimouslj adopted : — 

"Article 1. Chapter 1. — The Society shall be called the 
AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, and is instl- 
tnted for the improvement and advancement of Entomo- 
logical Science, and the investigation of the character 
and habits of Insects." 

The above chanfi^ has been made for two rea- 
sons. 1st. That the Society has to rely on the 
country at large for support, and in order to receive 
this support, ike erroneous idea which is in many 
minds, namely, that the Society is a local institution, 
must be displaced. 2hd. It is believed that this 
change in the name will extend the reputation and 
claims of the Society, and awaken new and more 
extended exertions for the permanent support of the 
only Entomological Society in the United States. 

Now that the Society has adopted a national 
name, it is hoped that all the readers of the Prac- 
tical EiUomologUt who recognize the usefulness of 
an Entomological Society, will rally to its support. 
Any one may become a Conteibutino Member 
b? the annuo/ payment of a sum of not less than 
One dollar. The Society will ^imish each mem- 
ber with a handsome diploma. Let all who arc in 
favor of the diffusion of useful knowledge become 
Contributing Memben of the American Ento- 
Moi;oaioiji Society. 



WISE-WOBMl. 

The ancient Romans had a proverb — ** It is gar« 
lie that I am talking about, and yoil answer me 
about onions.*' ('^o de alixo loquor; tu de cmpe 
rcspondes,) Americans, when they are talking 
about iqsietois, sometimes in the same way answer 
one another at cross- purposes. For example, there 
are two entirely distinct creatures known by the 
name of " Wire- worms" in America. The first of 
these is not a true insect, but a Thousand-legged 
worm, belonging to the genus Itdu9 and the class 
Myriapoda* A figure of one of these is repeated 

Color, livid brown. 

here from Practical Entomologist, TI, p. 34, 
that the reader may see at oooe, that it has a very 
large number of joints to its body, and nearly four 
times as many legs as it has joints ; and this kind 
of so called Wire-worm, never changes into any- 
thing materially different from itself. On the other 
hand, the second of the two above referred to, is a 
true insect, but still in the larva or imperfect state ; 
and, as will be seen from the annexed figure, it has 



Color, pale shining mahogony. 
only twelve joints to its body, exclusive of its head, 
and only six legs, which are placed two upon each 
of the three front joints of its body. Moreover it 
has no conspicuous antennae on its head, whereas 
the other one has antennse of some considerable 
length. This second kind of *' Wire-worm" — ^whieh 
is the one that is properly so designated, both in 
Europe and America, — changes after the lapse of 
several years to what is popularly known as a ''Click- 
beetle," (Eiater izmWy.) That from which the 



* Harris states that Iulu$ it tha American ** wire-worm," 
Xr^, Ins. p. 52, ^^^ j 
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abovo figure wae drawn waa quite largo when I ob- 
tained it, and afler remaining two entire years in 
my Breeding-jar, changed into the Click-beetle, 
repreaeftced ia the margin and scieotifieally known 
as the Ludvus attenuatus of Say. Like most of 
Did larveof our cliok-beetles, this one fed upon de- 
cayed wood; but there are several gpecies which feed 
underground upon living roots, one in particular 
which infests young corn in the hiH, 
especially in newly-broken land; and 
as these come more particularly under 
the notice of the Farmer and the 
Oardener, it is to these that the name 
of " Wire-worm" more usually refers, 
unless indeed it should be the bogus 
Wire- worm, (or ItUus) that is spoken 
of. Of the perfect Click-beetles we coior, pitchy 
have several hundred distinct species black. ' 
found within the limits of the United States, and 
ID the single State of Illinois I have myself met 
with about a hundred. But very few of them are 
known in the larva state, owing to the great length 
of time required to breed the larva to maturity. 

In the Country Gentleman of Dfeo. 13, 1866, I 
find the following observations from a I^ew York 
correspondent, who is evidently talking about the 
bogus Wire- worm (iuZiM), and replying to another 
correspondent from New Hampshire, who has been 
talking about the true Wire-worm. This is quite 
plain from the fact, that the former speaks of his 
80-oalled " Wire-worms" laying large numbers of 
eggs; which the true Wire-worms never can do, 
that office being reserved for the fully matured 
Click-beetle. 

The wire-trorm is an oviparous insect, like the ant He 
excavates cells like the ant in the hard subsoil, some 
eight or ten inches under the surface of the earth, and in 
those cells deposits his eggs, very much resembling ants' 
eggs, and the sun hatches them out This they do from 
the commencement of warm weather in spring until the 
eold in the autumn. This is proved bj plowing, when a 
careful observer will discover worms of all sizes, from 
the large, fully developed insect, to the smaller ones of all 
sixes, down to worms not over one-eighth of an inch long. 
I have also found the eggs. Now, it may be asked, what 
of all that? I answer that deep plowing, and using the 
subsoil plow, will disturb those egg cells and prevent 
their hatching out, by scattering them about on the sur- 
face. I think one thing is certain — there is no way to 
destroy the worm but with the plow. Frequent plow- 
ing, and late plowing, cannot fail to be found the most ef- 
fectual way to get rid of the inseot, particularlv in frosty 
days, when,4M soon as the worms are exposed, they are 
stiffened bjr the cold and frozen hard during the ensuing 
night This I am certain of, for I have tried it, and after 

Slowing, have found them dead on the surface, and seen 
iem- blown by the wind on the snow to some distance 
in winter. 

By the way I cannot agree with your New Hampshire 
correspondent that the wire- worm turns into a snap- 
ping-bug. I have been here in the midst of them for 
three years and over, and during all that time have 
Jiever seen a snapping-bug. I think your correspondent 
has fallen into an error. 

Yes, sir, you are quite correct; your so-called 
Wire-worm never does or can change into a " Snap- 
ping-bug," or Click-beetle'' as others call it But 
the true Wire-worm of the correspondent from New 
Hampshire does so change. The difference be- 
tween you two correspondeuts, is merely a differ- 
ence in worcUj and not in things. You are desigua- 



ting entirely different creatures by the same popular 
name, and hence naturally arises confusion, mis- 
conception and error. One of you is talkiag of 
garlic and the other of onions; one is diluting about 
chalk and the other about cheese; one has a thou- 
sand-legged worm in bis luind's eye and ^e other 
the larva of a Click-beetle. 'Those who ridicule 
the use of scientific terms, as disagreeable and un- 
necessary, should ponder well into what sloughs of 
mystification the use of popular names, unaccom- 
panied by the corresponding scientific names, will 
sometimes lead us. 

As to the assertion of the gentleman from New 
York, that, during a period of three years, he had 
'^ never seen a Snappmg-bug" in the fields where 
his so-called Wire-worms were found, all I can say, 
is, that Click-beetles must be very scarce in the 
State of New York. In Illinois I do not think 
that I ever collected for a few hours, without meet- 
ing with scores and often hundreds of specimens, 
of some species or other of the great Elater familj. 

B. D. w. 



CEDA& APPLE8. 



These are smooth, roundish, pale reddish brown 
bodies, about i or } inch in diameter, and at- 
tached by a very short stem to the twigs of the 
Red Cedar. They were mistaken for Galls by Dr. 
Fitch, and supposed to be produced by Gall- 
flies. (New York Reports, II. § 285.) In reality 
they are Epiphytous Funguses (or Mushrooms), 
growing upon the twigs of the Red Cedar, a« 
many Lichens and Mosses grow on the trunk 
and the main limbs of a variety of trees. They 
commence their growth very early in the season, 
and by the forepart of April they have nearly at- 
tained their full size in the latitude of Rock Island, 
111. At this time and for more than a month after- 
wards, they are whitish and fleshy inside; whereas 
the old last year's specimens, which still hang on the 
trees, are rust-red inside and of a hard, dry, spongy 
texture. Between the middle of April and the 
latter part of May, there put forth from the surface 
of these new Cedar Apples, many filaments, about 
} inch long and 7 or 8 times as long as wide, bear- 
ing on their surface a quantity of a fine rust-red* 
powder, which consists of the '^spores" or seeds of 
the fungus. 

As these Funguses are often so abundant as to be 
very injurious to the Cedar, it is well to know how 
we may easily get rid of them. All that is re- 
quired is, early in April to cut off and destroy the 
young growing " apples" before the " spores" or 
seeds commence to develop themselves. The old, 
dead, dry "apples," may, of course, be allowed to 
hang on the twigs, as they have long ago shed their 
seed. By persevering in this system for a year or 
two, or perhaps even for one year only, these un- 
sightly excrescences may be subdued. But it is 
not improbable that some of the spores may remain 
in the crevices of the twigs for over one season, 
before they finally vegetate, just as the seeds of 
some weeds lie in die ground several years before 
they start to grow. ».-i>. w.* 
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BLACK KVOT. 

In the first volume of the Practical Entomolo- 
gist, pp. 48 — 51, I showed that Black-knot is 
nothing but an assemblage of minute funguses, 
which perfect their seed, or ^^spores'' as Botanists 
term it, the latter end of July; and that conse- 
quently, as this fungus is an annual plant, by cutting 
off and destroying the Black-knot early in July its 
further propagation may be effectually stopped. 

My observations and experiments referred exclu- 
sively to the Black-knot on the Wild Plum, (Pru- 
nus americana.) But from the evidence which 
will be adduced below, it appears to follow as a 
necessary consequence, that the Black-knot on the 
Cherry is caused bv a distinct species of fungus 
from that on the Plum. It is possible therefore, 
that the period at which the Cherry fungus ma- 
tures its seed, may differ somewhat from that at 
which the Plum fungus matures its seed; and in 
that event the proper period for cutting off and 
destroying it, must also differ more or less. 

The following appeared in the N, Y. Sent. Tri- 
bune of Feb. 2, 1866, from the oen of Mr. Jas. H. 
Parsons, of Franklin, N. Y. 

"Are the black-knots which infest the plum and the 
dherry-trees the same in kind? Thirty years aeo we had 
a number of laree and thrifty plum-trees, which bore an 
abundance of ^nit every year. When the black-knot 
appeared, the plum-trees raoidly disappeared. We then 
set out cherry-trees which tnrived for a dozen years or 
more, when the black-knot attacked them also, and this 
vear, for the first time, they yielded no fruit, and may 
be considered dead, as the black-knots upon the few that 
vet remain are more numerous than the leaves were the 
last' summer. In the meantime several plum-trees have 
started up, and more are appearing everv year, and all 
of them are apparently healthy; scarcely a black-knot 
18 to be found upon any of them, and upon some, none at 
alL And yet all of these trees stand less than two rods 
from infected cherry-trees. 

Dr. Trimble in his work on Fruit Insects, re- 
marks to the same effect as follows : — 

In the outskirts of Buffalo and Black Rock, N. Y. • • 
there were Black-knots on the Plum-trees, but I saw none 
on the Cherry-trees, as in New Jersey and many other 
places, (p. VO.) 

So far as regards the Wild Plum (P^nus ame- 
rieana,) and the Wild Black Cherry (Cerasus sero 
tina,) I can state the same thing from my own ob- 
servations in the neighborhood of Rock Island, 111. 
Both trees are very common there; and I have 
been familiar with both for many years. Yet, 
althoogh on the former Black-knot is very com- 
aion, I never saw a single specimen on the latter. 
Neither, so far as I am aware, have we any Black-' 
knot on the cultivated Cherry. 

But trom the following observations of Mr. Isaac 
Hicks, of North Hempstead, N. Y., it would rather 
seem as if there must be more than one kind of 
fungus growing on the Cherry— one kind probably 
originating from the Wild Red Cherry, (Cerasus 
pennsylvanioa,^) which is closely allied to the culti- 
Tated Cherry, and thence spreading on to the latter, 
and the other growing on the Choke Cherry, (Cer- 
asus virginiana,)'*' which, as well as the Wild Black 



♦ The wild Choke Cherry in some places is nearly dis- 

Satched hy the ravages of the Black-knot." ( Oardenertf 
itnthfy, Jme 1866, p. 170.) 



Cherry (C. serotina), differs remarkably fh>m the , 
tame Cherry in the fruit growing like currants 
in ** racemes." Clearly Black-knots of all kinds must 
have originated in Native American trees, and 
spread thence to our cultivated trees; for Black- 
knot is utterly unknown in Europe, whence both 
our cultivated Plums and our cultivated Cherries 
were originally imported. It will be remarked that 
Mr. Hicks, in the course of his very acute and 
valuable observations, confirms the above state- 
ments, as to the Plum Black-knot not extending 
on to Cherry or the reverse. 

It is evident there are several of the fungus that attack 
fruit-trees. There is one peculiar to the Wild Oherry, 
one to the common Cherry, such as the Morello and Duke 
class, and one that helon^s to the Plum. Each variety 
of trees mentioned has its peculiar style of fungus, as 
much as differeut species oT animals and insects have 
peculiar parasites which prey on them. About forty 
years sjro the Black-knot swept off all of a kind of bitter- 
sweet Cherry that was quite common here, the name I do 
not know. About seven years ago the fUn^us attacked 
the Cherry-trees to the west of this place, in King's county, 
Long Island, especially the Kentish and Early Richmond, 
and nearly killed them all. It gradually spread to this 
place, moving eastward, and attacked the trees on the 
west side of the orchard first. All efforts by burning 
and cutting, proved unavailing, for being propagated by 
minute spores, they spread from my neighoor's treet^ 
and hence our single efforts were unavailing. They now, 
appear to be clear from this pest such as were not killed^ 
and perhaps this generation will not be troubled again. 

The Plum fungus has its periods of increasing, in cer- 
tain places, to a great extent, and again being nearly 
extinct We may state that the Plum knot did not pre- 
vail here at the time of the Cherry-tree disaster, nor did 
the Wild Cherry knot show any thing of an increased 
abundance. The spores of the Cherry-tree fungus find 
more resistance, or rather the bark of certain kinds does 
not allow them to lodge and grow on those varieties as 
well as on others, ajs the Morello class were sadly knotted, 
while the Massard was entirely free, and Elton, Dow- 
ner's Late, Honey, Ac, were nearly or quite free. 

Now we believe and argue, that the kind of funnis that 
destroyed the bitter Cherry forty years ago, could not b^ 
the same as the present fungus on the Cherry, or else it 
would have also attacked the Kentish and others then. 
And if the Plum knot is not caused by a different funpuf 
from the Wild Cherry, why does one prevail on one kind 
of tree at a certain period while the other is free from itr 
{Gardener M* Monthly, November, 1866, p. SSjk) 

The practical inference to he drawn from the 
ahove ^leory is, that plan-growers need not be 
alarmed when their neighbonr' cherry-trees are 
swarming with Black-knot, and cherry-growers 
need not be alarmed when their neighbors' plum- 
trees are infested in the same manner. For the 
disease can only spread from plum-tree to plum- 
tree, and from cherry-tree to cherry-tree; juat as 
the Mildew and the Ret on grape-vines can never 
spread on to apple-trees or currant-bushes. It would 
farther seem to follow, that Black-knot growing 
upon the wild Choke Cherry cannot spread upon 
our cultivated Cherry, and still lees upon our cal* 
tivated Plum-trees; but Black-knot undoubtedly 
can and does spread from the wild Plum-tree on 
to the tame Plum-tree, and probably from the wild 
Red Cherry on to our tame Cherry-trees. 

Strictly speaking^ this Black-knot question be- 
longs to the Botanists rather than to the Ento- 
mologists, But as the saying is, I have already 
'' put my foot into it,'' and according to another old 
saying, '' One may as well be hung for a sheep as 
for a lamb." b. d. w. 
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nCPOBTED nrBSCTB.— THE OHIOV FLT. 

Dr. Fitch has recentlj shown, that the maggot 
that terribly infests the bulb of the Onion in the 
Eastern States, often to such an extent as to cause 
men to give up growing that crop, is produced by 
an imported Two-winged Fly, (^Anthomj/ia cepa- 
rttm.) According to him, it has been in this coun- 
try forty years or more. (^Ann. Reg. Rur. Aff,^ 
1867, p. 91.) The annexed right hand figure 
shows this insect in the maggot or larva state ; the 




Color— ash-grey. Color— white, 

kft hand figure the perfect fly bred therefrom. 
So far as I am aware this little pest has not yet 
spread into the Western States ^ but doubtless in 
due course of time it will do so. 

More than a year ago Dr. Shimer, of Carroll Co., 
111., showed that the onions in his garden were in- 
fested in the same manner by another two-winged 
Fly. This fly, upon being submitted to competent 
entomologists, proved to be the Or (alts fitxa of 
Weidemann, which is not an imported but a Native 
American insect, and which had -been previously 
credited to the State of Georgia. The annexed 
figures show the larva and the perfect insect of this 
species, the hair lines here and before denoting the 
natural length of each. It will be seen at once 
that it differs widely from the imported insect, not 
only in the shaoe of the larva, but in the coloring 




Color whitish. Color blackish. 

of the Fly, which, instead of glossy transparent 
wings, has them of an opaque black color, with three 
ooDspicuous white stripes on each. 

It is very remarkable, that while the imported 
Onion-fly is such a grievous pest in the East, the 
Native American Onion-fly seems not to occur at 
all in the East, and to have been only noticed as 
yet by a single individual in thei West unless indeed, 
.which is probable enough, the ** Western onion 
maggot" found near Peoria, 111., by Mr. E. G. 
Johnson, belonged to this species. (See N, Y, 
Tribune, April 10, 1866.) Tet the insects belong to 
allied genera of the great Musca family. How then 



can we account for this strange fact? We can only 
account for it, I think, upon the same principles, 
upon which I recently endeavored to explain the 
analogous Ciise of the two Gooseberry 8awflies — 
namely, that our N. A. creation is of an inferior and 
weaker and less highly developed type, than that of 
what is popularly known as the Old World. (See 
Practical Entomologist, I, pp. 117 — 9.) 

There is still another analogous case, illustrative 
of the above theory, to be met with in the Meal- 
worm Beetles. The imported species ( Tenehrio 
molitor) swarms throughout the whole country and 
is a great pest; while the Native American species 
( Tenebrio obscurusy^ is comparatively rare and is 
scarcely known to the millers and fiour-dealers. 

A third case of the same kind may be found in 
the Imported Bark-louse and the Native American 
Bark-louse. (See Practical Entomologist, 
II. p. 81—2.) And it would not be difficult to 
show, that many more such cases are to be met 
with in the various departments of Entomology. 

As to the best mode of destroying these Onion- 
maggots, it has already been shown in this journal, 
(I, p. 20.) that boiling hot-water poured over the 
young plants will destroy the maggots, without at 
all injuring the plants. The only other known 
remedy that is reliable, is to pull up such plants, as, 
from their drooping state, may be known to contain 
maggots in their bulbs, and destroy them in any 
convenient manner. B. i>. w. 
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Bt Jorm TowxLcr, or Mabqubttk Co., Wucoxin; 

During the last two years at least, voung apple- 
trees in this locality have been much injured by 
having their buds destroyed. My observations lasSt 
spring -led me to conclude, that a worm very like 
the cut-worm, and having the same habit of hiding 
just beneath the surface of the soil during the day 
and feeding by night, was the cause of- the mis- 
chief. But as, in no work on gardening matteni 
to which I had access, could I find the cut-worn^ 
included in the list of insects injurious to fruit trees, 
I had some doubts as to whether my conclusions 
were well founded. I find, however, in the June 
number of Vol^l of the Practical Entomolo* 
GIST, that not only is it probable that these cut* 
worm-like insects destroy the buds, but that the 
fact is comparatively new to Entomologists, as well 
as to the growers of fruit generally. X have thought, 
therefore, that a brief account of my experience in 
this matter here, might not be unacceptable. 

Soon after snow h^ gone in 1865, 1 pruned a lot 
of apple-trees then four years planted. The wood 
at the time seemed alive and sound. When older 
trees were coming into leaf, these remained almost 
destitute of foliage; and on examining them, it was 
found, that most of the buds, especially those on 
shoots formed the preceding year, were gone — re- 
moved as clean as if they had been picked out with 
the point of a knife. The bark in small patches 
near the ends of some of the shoots had also been 
eaten or chipped off. As many small birds had 
been seen about the trees, the oonolusion' waa 
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arrived at that they had prohablj eaten the bads, 
la the fall, mounds of earth were throwa up around 
the steuis of these trees, and of another lot two 
years planted. I hese niouads were being levelled on 
the 6th of May last; and soon after commenciog the 
work, several rather large cut-worm like grubs were 
noticed. This, coupled with the fact, that in the 
preceding spring, I had caught a worm like these 
in the very act of eating out a bud high up the 
stem of a young Catalpa, around which I had 
thrown a blanket the evening before, to shield it 
from froet, induced me to suspect that they and not 
the birds destroyed the buds. This led to an ex- 
amination of the untouched mounds; and in the 
soil immediately surrounding the stem of each tree, 
I found from about five to ten of these worms. 
Twenty-three were taken from the soil round a 
plant of the Rome Beauty apple. To save my 
trees, I knew of nothing likely to be so efficient as 
persistent hand-picking. I therefore searched the 
soil round the trees every other day, (a stout table 
fork is handy for this purpose,) taking one lot one 
day and the other the day after ; and I continued 
for some time to find more or less of the worms, 
and always near the stems of the trees. 

Previous tothe 6th of May, buds had been destroyed 
but not to the same extent as in the preceding year, 
owing probably to the spring being a late one. On a 
warm dewy night about the middle of the month, I 
took a lamp and suddenly jarred several of the 
trees; when some of these worms came tumbling 
to the ground. The evidence against them would 
have been more conclusive, if I had searched the 
branches and found them there and at work. That 
however, I omitted to do. I have had fruit-trees 
planted here sixteen years, but never had the buds 
destroyed so as to attract my attention before the 
last two years ; nor have I had any complaints from 
my neighbors on this point, except during that time. 
Orchards are not very common here, but in three 
others in this town, I know young trees have been 
injured as in my own during the last two years. 

There is a paragraph in the Agricullunsty for 
June, 1866, in which I suspect birds are blamed 
for the work of these insects. It is said there, that 
J. Hyde, of Washington County, 111., finds his 
pearh'twi'gs tohoUy stripped of buds ; and that ho 
thinks it was done by a bird, and wishes to know 
what bird does it. It is then remarked, that part- 
ridges eat buds of apple-trees, but were not known 
to touch those of the peach. In deep snows, 
when hazel catkins hava become scarce, partridges 
will visit the orchard, usually very early in the 
morning and late in the evening; but the buds they 
feed upon are blossom buds, or the prominent buds 
of spurs, not unfrequently wrenching off and swal- 
lowing part of the spur as well as the bud. Part- 
ridges, however, could not stand on many shoots 
on my trees, the buds of which have been destroyed, 
nor could they reach them from neighboring 
branches.* And I think it would puzzle even a 

* r In further illustration of this subject which has al- 
ready been referred to in the Practical CrroMOLOoiST 
(Vol. II, p. 46, note 2nd.), I clip the following from the 



wren or the white-throated nuthatch, to eat the 
buds and the bark of some slender, nearly horizon- 
tal twigs which were thus injured. 

The Practical Entomologist states, that by 
the term "cutworm" is to be understood a 16-tooted 
worm. I counted 14 legs only on these worms — three 
pairs of spine-like legs in front and four pairs of 
what appear to be called prologs in the hinder 
pact Are the two others situated on the last joint 
of the body counted to make up the number 16, 
and are these two the so-called "anal prologs! 
[Yes; B. D. w.] 

I haye not found the young shoots of trees or 
shrubs cut off in summer, as described by Dr. Har- 
ris. In the extract from the Prairie Farmer^ it 
is said that " these worms prefer dwarf pears and 
apples, and that the longer stemmed trees of orch- 
ards are almost exempt from their attacks." I 
grow no dwarf apples ; mine are all standard trees 
worked on the ordinary apple stock. I have not 
noticed whether fruit buds are first taken, but 
older bearing trees have not had their fruit buda 
destroyed the last two years. Currants, gooseber- 
ries, and raspberries, though growing near these in- 
fested apple-trees, have not had their buds de- 
stroyed. My last year's crop of the two hist named 
fruits was indeed the best I have ever grown here. 
The buds of Roses, Spirseas, Weigelias, Honeysuck- 
les and Lilacs have not been taken hitherto. Grape 
vines have had some buds destroyed, but by what 
means I do not know. Every bud save two was 
destroyed on the Catalpa, the night it was covered. 
The buds were but just starting, appearing to the 
naked eye like small purple points, and they were 
eaten away to' the very wood. A small plant of 
the common snowball shrub planted last spring had 
two sets of buds destroyed. I then cut the nead 
well back and tied it np in musquito netting. 
Latent buds finally started, and my plant was saved. 
The buds of this plant were probably destroyed by 
the cutworms, but I have no proof that such was 
the case. 

The various expedients I have adopted, to keep 
down the ordinary cutworm, are probably general] v 
known. Hand-picking ranks first. By taking ad- 
vantage of the odds and ends of time, garden plants 
may be looked over daily, and wherever a plant is 
cut down the worm should be found and destroyed. 
By taking a lamp and making a raid upon them on 
wanh still nights, their ranks may be considerably 
thinned. The paper funnel affords considerable 
protection to newly-planted things, if stiff writing 
paper is used. An old kidy of my acquaintance is 
in the habit of placing manure under any plant she 



New York 8emx- Weekly Tribuney March 1, 1867.— B. D. W.] 
In a Bad Box. — D. Btron Waitb, Springwater, N. Y.: I 
have an orchard adjoining; a few acres of beech and ma- 
ple, with heavy undererowth, and the partridges come 
out and eat and strip the buds from the apple-trees, and 
last.year those neai:est the woods did not bear a peck, 
while those at a distance bore well.' I have not killed a 
partridge for fifteen years. I do not believe in killing 
birds ; but what shall I do ? 

The answer is, do nothing." It would not be proper 
even to scare the partridges, for that would hurt their 
foelings. 

Google 
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wishes to protect from cutworms; her notion is that 
the worms will feed upon the manure in preference 
to the plant. [This must be a mere notion. B. D. 
W.] 1 have observed where manure has been ap- 
plied as a top-dressing early in the fall, as to rhu- 
barb and asparagus, or as a mulch in summer to 
fruit-trees, and not forked under in the fall, that 
the following spring, soon after frost was out of 
the ground, it would contain great quantities of 
cutworms, sometimes so numerous and so small that 
I think they must have been bred there. [Scarcely : 
they hid under the old dry manure during the day. 
B. D. W.] Hens make short work of them when 
found in such situations. Those who have no bens, 
or who prohibit them from entering the garden, 
may easily destroy the worms by first turning the 
manure upside down, and then applying boiling 
water from the rose of a watering can. I have also 
found that numbers of moths may be captured and 
destroyed, by leaving a window of an upper room 
open during eummer; and it has occurred to me 
tnat if some safe lamp were placed in a milk pan 
half full of water, on a chair, so as to be about level 
with the opening in the window, this trap would 
prove very efficient. Does any reader know any 
Detter method of keeping under this pest, than those 
stated above? If cutworms are so numerous and 
annoying throughout the United States, as they 
have been here the last two or three years, the 
genius, who can invent some cheap and effective 
ap[^aratQs to destroy moths by whol^ale, would de- 
serve to be held in everlasting remembrance, and 
the nation could w6ll afford to pay him a very large 
pecuniary reward. 

[«t Surgaring," with poisoned molasses will pro- 
bably be found the cheapest and most effective and 
most wholesale method of destroying the moths, 
both of these Tree-cutworms and of ordinary cut- 
worms. For directions, see Practical Entomo- 
LoaisT, II, p. 53. — B. D. w.] 

SHTOXOLOOT BUN UAB. 

The following article, from the pen of an anony- 
mous writer, appears in the North Carolina Rural 
Journal for September 1866, and contains almost 
as many errors as sentences. The author seems to 
have confounded together four very distinct in- 
sects. 1st. Some unknown species feeding on the 
buds of plants, perhaps a Tree-cutworm (ffadena.) 
(See Practical Entomologist, I, p. 85, and ll, p. 
64, 67.) 2d. A Spindle-worm burrowing in the stem 
of the young corn, probably allied to the notorious 
Gorfi^na zem. 3d. A larva boring the stem of the 
bogweed, probably, like the Spindle-worm, that of 
some moth, or it may be that of some Saw-fly, 
(^Tcnthredo.) 4th. '^The active and sparkling fire- 
fly," as he calls it, which must be some species of 
Lightning-bug, {Photinwf and allied genera,) as 
the only other luminous genus of true insects, 
(Pi/rophoru9,^ belongs to the Click-beetles {Elater 
family), and is not found, I believe, further north' 
than Louisiana. Now, in the larva state, all these 
"Lightning-bugs" are cannibal insects, preying 
tipon various species of borers; and. consequently 



a vegetable-feeding larva, such as he represents his 
*' bud-worm" to be. could not change as he repre- 
sents it to do, into a "tire-fly." 

Tri Bud Worv. 
This little inseoti whose rapacity the farmer has so much 
reason to regret, is not more than a half inch in length, 
with a black or dark brown head, body of a white color. 
The peculiarity of having a dark-colored head will serre 
U) identify the worm in the earlier days of its growth, 
but I have observed that the head becomes of the same 
color as the body, as the worm approaches maturity. Its 
erowth is quite rapid, but during the few days necessarj 
for its maturity it will destroy a score of stalks of corn. 
One fact that struck me with peculiar interest, is thatthe 
ovum from which this worm is produced is hatched 
during; the fall, and the insect attains to very nearly the 
size of which we see him in early spring, inclosed in th« 
center of a weed, (eenerally the hoeweed.) The pith of 
the weed seems to furnish his food. You may readily de- 
tect the point at which the egg was deposited by the small 
perforation in the weed, and you may thence track him 
for several inches by the delicate canal he has left 
bdhibd. About the eighth day after leaving the place 
of incubation, there appears a great change in his appear^ 
ance. The body which has grown to twice its original 
diameter and increased somewhat in length, becomes 
marked with longitudinal streaks of a black color alter- 
nating with white ones of the same width, the heaid as we 
have said losing its peculiar color. The motions of the 
worm now become sluggish, and there appears about the 
upper third of the body, and on either side, an enlarge- 
ment of the skin, resembling a puff in a lady's sleeve. 
This indicates the point at which the w!ngs are soon to 
protrude. The worm is now ready to make one of the 
changes of insect life, and as if providins against a period 
of inactivity, he selects a large stalk of corn. A day is 
now all that is necessary to effect the metamorphosis, and 
instead of the loathsome bud worm we now have the active 
and sparkling fire-fly. This is the history of the bud- 
worm obtained from careful observation and experiment. 
But, of what is of vastly more importance, namely, a re- 
medy against its ravages, I am sorry to say that I know 
nothing. j. s. n. 

Commenting on the above is almost like comment- 
ing on the Book of Mormon ; but it may perhaps 
be worth while to point out a few of the more ob- 
vious mistakes. 

1st. We are told that "the peculiarity of having 
a dark-colored head will serve to identify the worm 
in the earlier days of its growth." I know more 
than a thousand larvm that have this " peculiarity.'' 
In fact, with a few exceptions, all boring larv» have 
a dark or reddish or yellowish head, and a pale 
body. 

2nd. Speaking of the bogweed borer, we are in- 
formed that "you may readily detect the point at 
which the e^g was deposited by the small perfora- 
tion in the weed." This is not the case with any 
borer known to me. The minute hole by which 
the egg is inserted, or by which the minute krva 
eats his way in after hatching out from the egg, 
always closes up and becomes undistinffuishable. 
The hole seen by this writer must have been th«t 
made by almost all boring larvss, to afford a passage 
for the perfect insect 

3rd. The "great change" spoken of as occurring 
in the same larva, after it has migrated from the 
bogweed to the corn, is simply due to the bogweed 
borer beingan entirely distinct species from the borer 
that inhabits the com. Although many larvae 
change color very remarkably as they progress to 
maturity, yet it is absolutely incredible that a 
larva when young, should be white with a dark 
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head, and, whea full-growQ, have iU hody striped 
lengthways with hlack and white, and its head *'the 
same color as the body." Evidently J. S. D., not 
being aware that there are thousands of different 
kinds of borers, and finding one borer in Hogweed 
stalks and another in Com stalks, jumped to the 
condoftion that the two must be one and the same 
insect, and manufactured '^ out of whole cloth" that 
story about its migrating from Hogweed to Corn, 
which is contrary to all entomological analogy. 

4th. The "enlargement of the skin on the upper 
third of the body, resembling a fuff in a lad^s 
$leene" is rather loosely defined, seeing that the 
writer does not refer us to any particular fashion- 
plate in any particular Lady's Magazine. But I 
suppose from the context, that this must refer to 
the insect's passing into the pupa state. Now, in 
the pupa state, all borers without exception lie still 
and eat nothing; in fact they have then neither 
legs to walk with, nor mouth to eat with, nor 
anus to discharge their /seces^ although many of 
them have an apparatus of little hooks, by which 
they work their way for some short distance out of 
the earth or the vegetable substance, in which 
they had previously kin imbedded. How then 
can it be possible for this boring pupa of J. S. D.'s 
to travel about in the open air and "select a large 
stalk of com?" He might as well tell us that a 
corpse screwed up in a coffin could travel about in 
a Cemetery, and select a large and handsome tomb. 
One thing is just as possible as the other. 

5th. The North Carolina farmers need not go to 
work to destroy the " fire-flies," under the i^lse idea 
that they produce "bud- worms;" for, as I have al- 
ready shown, fire-flies in the larva state are benefi- 
cial and not noxious insects — the friends and not 
€tk&foes of the farmer. 

Moral. — Before men undertake to write about 
the Natural History of Insects, they should learn 
the rudimental principles of Entomology, b. d. w. 



THB IXPOBTED GOOSEBEBBT 8AW-FLT. 

{Nematus ventricosus,) 

Mr. Jaa. H. Parsons, of Franklin, Delaware Co., 
N. F., informs me that it is this insect, and not 
the Native American Saw-fly (Pristiphora grossun 
larim^ that infests his currant hushes, as the larvsD 
were " green covered with black dots." " It first," 
he says, " made its appearance in his neighborhood 
three years ago, completely defoliating currant- 
bushes in certain localities, in others scarcely inju- 
ring them at all. In 1865 it was very destaructive, 
generally continuing till late in August. But in 
1866 it appeared and disappeared in May on his 
own bushes, re-appeared in June, but disappeared 
again before the close of the month and was not 
seen afterwards." The re-appearance in June was 
probably caused by some of the pup», that had 
wintered underground, failing to develop into flies 
as early as usual, as I had several flies of the second 
or summer brood, that did not come out till nearly 
a month later than usual. (Praotioal Entomolo- 
OTST, Vol. I, p. 120.) The non-appearance of the 
usual second brood in 1866, must have been due to 



the first brood having been preyed upon extensively 
by some insect or other enemy, or possibly to heavy 
rains or other peculiarities of weather. 

Mr. Parsons also says that "measure currant- 
worms" (evidently those of the EUopia ribearia of 
Fitch,^ "about It inches long and of a yellow color 
with black dots, were found upon his bushes in 1865 
and 1866, though in small numbers. In a pint of 
the green worms of the imported Saw-fly there 
would not be found perhaps more than a dozen of 
the yellow measuring worms." (^Respecting these 
last, which are a Native American insect, see 
Practical Entomologist, Vol. I, p. 122.) 

B. D. w. 



TB££ CXTT-WOBMS. 



On pages 85—6 of the First Volume of the 
Practical Entomologist, I gave an account of 
certain Cutworms, which Mr. RiTev of Chicago had 
ascertained to climb trees and destroy the buds 
thereon. I then and there stated my belief, that 
these insects would prove to belong to the genus 
IJadcna. At the Ilfinoia State Fair I saw a moth 
in Mr. Riley's collection, which he had bred from 
one of his three tree-cutworms, described bv him 
as the " Dark-sided Cutworm ;" and it proved to be 
reallv a Hadena^ and either identical with or close- 
ly allied to the species known as chenopodii^ which 
I had myself bred from pupsB dug up in my gar- 
den. B. D. w 



BOOTOBae FBUIT TBBE8 AGAIB. 

The following article is from the Industrial Ga^ 
zef4e, Louisville, Kentucky, of December 15, 1866. 
There is no Saratoga oountv in Kentuckv, and con- 
sequently the " fact worth knowing'' probably hails 
from Saratoga county in New York. 

A gentleman of Rochester was laielj in Saratoga oountVy 
and was there shown an apple- tree in fine healthy condi- 
tion, which had been ill, subjected to treatment with 
calomel, and thoroughly cured. This tree was afflicted 
with insects, which were destroying it and rendering it 
unproductive. A hole was bored into the body of the 
tree nearly through the sap, and two grains of calomel 
inserted. As soon as this calomel was taken up by the 
sap, the vermin on the tree' died, and it began to bear 
fruit and has done so for throe years, to the entire satis- 
faction of the owner. Sulphur may be mixed' with the 
calomel and produce a good effect. This is a fact worth 
knowing. 

It is much to be regretted, that the author of 
the above did not see fit to inform us, what parti- 
cular kind of "insects" w^re infesting the sick 
apple-tree. It is possible that Calomel may be 
good against Bark-lice, and bad against Plant-lice, 
efi^tive against Borers and useless against Canker- 
worms, death upon Caterpillars and life and health 
to the Apple-worms that bore into the cores of our 
apples. Or must we believe that, like certain 
quack medicines for the use of the Human Species, 
(Jalomel will cure every ill that Apple nature is 
subject to ? There cannot be the least doubt, how- 
ever, of what the article asserts, namely, that " as 
soon OS the Calomel wOrS taken up by the sap, the 
vermin on the tree died." For it is chemically im- 
possible that the sap ever should " take up" calo- 
uigitizea Dy "^^ukjkj^lk^ 
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mel, seeing that sap can only take np such sub- 
stances as are soluble in water, and calomel, as 
every child knows, will not dissolve in water. The 
writer might as well try to make us believe, that 
sap can ^' take up" sand or gravel, as t' take up calo- 
mel.'' One thing is just as possible as the other. 
And the same remark applies to the sulphur, which 
is recommended to be mixed up with the calomel. 
In the Ist volume of the Practical Entomolo- 
gist, (p. 125,) will be found recorded a case, where 
sulphur had been introduced into several i inch 
auger holes, bored in peach-trees, and still remained 
there two or three years afterwards. Whereas, ac- 
joording to the New Patent Tree-doctors, it ought 
to have been long ago absorbed into the circulation 
of the tree. And on page 96 of the same volume 
there is another case recorded, where 27 pounds of 
sulphur, plugged up in 120 apple-trees, utterly 
failed in killing the cankerworms. 

I lately heard of a lady who was cured of a 
violent headache, by her husband presenting her 
with a new bonnet. As sooq as the bonnet was 
put on her head, the head-ache left her, and never 
returned for three or four years afterwards. This 
is just as good proof that bonnets cure head-aches, 
as the above quoted case from New York is that 
calomel cures sick apple-trees. I strongly suspect 
that, in both instances, there would be certain un- 
expected facts developed on a rigid cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses. B. D. w. 



THE OSAPE-VnrE C0LA8PI8. 
( Oola&pis fiavida Say.) 
From several answers to correspondents it will 
have been noticed, that this insect has preyed ex- 
tensively on the terminal shoots and young leaves 
of the grape-vine, in Ohio and Illinois, in the sum- 
mer of 1866. From a letter of Dr. Fitch's pub- 
lished in the Country Gentleman, of Aug. 80,1866, 
it appears that what from his description must be 
the same insect has " destroyed grape-vines by the 
wholesale" in Massachusetts, and that in New York, 
f in Dr. Fitch's own neighborhood, ** it has been the 
worst enemy that has attacked the vine, riddling 
the leaves with small round holes, interspersed with 
larger irregular ones." Dr. Fitch has also heard 
of it in several other parts of the country; and 
what is probably the same species is mentioned by 
Mr. Glover, as having been near Washington in 
1866 ''very injurious to the foliage of the grape- 
vine, in which the perfect insects eat innumerable 
small holes." (^Af/ric, Report 1865, p. 91.) The 
annexed figure will give a good idea of this little 
pest, the hair-line showing its natural length. 

Instead of referring this insect to 
the Jiamda of Say, Dr. Fitch has 
chosen to name it as the Cohspis 
(runnea of Fabricius. Fabricius's de- 
scriptions are generally so very short, 
that it is often impossible to be cer- 
tain, from the descriptions alone, what 
particular species he refers to, when 
several distinct species co-exist in the 
same country which resemble one 
another very closely. This is the case in the pre- 
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sent instance. There is another beetle of precisely 
the same size and shape, which is equally abundant 
with Say's flavida and occurs in the same localities, 
and to which Fabricius's description will apply 
nearly as welWs to Say's species. This second 
beetle, however, is a very distinct species, and is 
the Colnspu costipennis of Dejean's Catalogue, as 
I have b€«n informed by ]je Conte. It differs from 
Jlavida, in the thorax and head being of a dark 
metallic greenish color, (not yellow tinged with 
rufous,) and in the wing-cases being pale brown, 
each with four smooth slightly elevated pale yellow 
longitudinal lines, the two outside ones and the two 
middle ones respectively uniting behind in an acute 
angle. In Jlavitla, on the contrary, there are on 
each wing-case, eight (not four) such pale yellow 
lines. It differs also from Jiaoida in the last 3 or 
4 joints of the antennas, being uninterruptedly 
brown-black; whereas in flavida the Ust joint or 
two and the tip of the last joint but four, are brown- 
black, leaving the intervening two or three jointa 
always pale yellow or cream-color. This very re- 
markable colorational peculiarity occurs also in 
Colaspts prtetexta Say, but it does not appear to 
have been hitherto noticed by authors, either in 
pratte^ta or in flavida, and Dr. Fitch does not notice 
it in the description of his Colasp%$ referred to 
above. 

As a general rule, where an old author, like Fa- 
bricins, has described an insect so loosely and briefly, 
that it is impossible to identify it with any certain- 
ty, and a modern author, like S&y, has published a 
good and full description of it, it is better to use 
the modem name. For the law of priority, according 
to which the name given by the first describer 
takes precedence of ail succeeding -«nes, only a|^ 
plies when the description is such that the species 
may be identified with comparative certainty. There 
is no greater nuisance in science, than authors who 
are perpetually exhuming old dead and buried and 
forgotten names, based upon descriptions which are 
good for nothing, and foisting them into the places 
of names which are in universal acceptation in the 
scientific world. Science should deal aa much as 
possible in things and as little as possible in words. 

It may seem strange to novices, that a particular 
insect, which had never been noticed before as in- 
jurious, should swarm in this manner all over the 
United States in a particular year, on the particular 
plant which it infests. But in this case the insect 
is what would be popularly called a small one, and 
it is only of late years, that people have begun to 
awake to the practical importance of attending to 
such matters. Besides, it is only of late years, that 
the grape-vine has been extensively cultivated in 
the United States. There can be no doubt what- 
ever, that the insect has always existed in this 
country, in the woods, preying upon the different 
species of wild-grape. I have never failed myself 
for the last eight years, to capture numerous speci- 
mens of it in the woods in Illinois, every year. 
Instead of wondering why particular insects should 
swarm in particular years, far beyond their usual 
numbers, the wonder with me has always been— 
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considering the prodigions number of eggs laid by 
almest every species — -that the great Antagonistic 
Balance between cannibal and parai>itic insects and 
other insert-devouring animals on the one hand, 
and the plant feeding insects on the^other hand, 
should be so admirably arranged by an All-wise 
Providence, that but very few disturbances occur 
in the harmonious adaptation of all the parts of the 
great System of the Creation. b. d. w. 

AVOTEEB UKIVEB8AL SSMIDT. 

I find the following in the Country GenUeman 
of Jan. 10, 1867, evidently reprinted from some 
California paper. It has since started on its travels 
through the Agricultural Press, with most of the 
references to its Californian origin suppressed. 

One Smithy of Tolano countr, fin California,! having 
had his tree* ybtj much injured by worms, said he would 
very willingly give fifty dollars to know of a remedy that 
would keep thera down. We advised him to try one 
remedy, tIs: To bind a bundle of the boughs or twigs of 
the red cedar around the body of each tree, with the butts 
uppermost. We have since heard that the experiment 
was entirely successful ; though armies of worms made a 
charge upon them, he had a full supply of peaches and 
other fruit 

It ma]r not be generally known, that worms and insects 
of any kind are very rarely seen upon any of the varie- 
ties of the cedar family. We thinlc that red wood and 
white cedar thus packed around the body of trees, would 
be very advantageous in protecting any kind from the 
miller or worms, to be applied near the ground every 
spring. 

Kern Cbwn^, CaL B, W. JEWETT. 

It is quite manifest, that such a remedv as this 
oan be of no avail whatever against winged insects, 
that deposit their eggs on the limbs or twigs or 
leaves of the tree. " Against species, such as the 
notorious Cankerworm, where the female moth is 
wingless and has to crawl up the trunk of the infested 
tree, in order to deposit her eggs thereupon, it may 
be more or less effectual; on the same principle 
that bands of cotton-wool round the trunk, or tarred 
bandages wrapped round the trunk, or sorghum 
molasses smeared on the trunk itself, form a me- 
ebanioal impediment to the ascent of the female 
insect. It may also prevent the periodical ascent 
of tree-cutworms from the ground on to the tree ; 
^aee Practical Entomologist, I, pp. 85 — 6,) 
for it has been already shown that they have such 
worms in California. (Jhid.) Lastly, it may pre- 
Tent such worms or caterpillars as, having stripped 
the tree on which they nere raised of its leaves, 
are on their travels in search of other trees, from 
mounting the tree thus protected. But that it can 
be of the least use against any other insects, I do 
not believe. It is a mistake to suppose, because a 
particular insect will not eat Red Cedar, that there- 
fore the presence of a bunch of Red Cedar a few 
yards off would be offensive to it. If this were so, 
trees growing near a Red Cedar bush would be free 
from insects, which is certainly not the case. 

The trouble in this, as in so many other cases, 
18, that inexperienced persons do not sufficiently at- 
tend to the very wide difference in the habits of 
different Insects. Because Red Cedar boughs have 
prevented Tree-cutworms and one or two other par- 
ticular insects, under particular circumstances, from 



mounting fruit-trees and destroying their buds or 
their foliage, therefore it is inferred that it will keep 
off all other " worms." ^s well might we infer, 
because Sulphur cures the Itch, that therefore it 
will cure the Gout. As well might we argue that, 
because a Cow will eat timothy hay, therefore a 
Hog will do the same. Finally, we might as well 
insist upon it, because the Indians of California 
habitually eat rats and mice, lizards and snakes, 
grasshoppers, crickets and caterpillars, and consider 
as an especial delicacy a white grub as big as a 
man's thumb found in old rotten wood, that there- 
fore civilized Americans have the same eccentrio 
habits. 



B. D. w. 



BOBZBS.— The Flng-agly Theory. 

The following is going the rounds of the Agri- 
cultural Press, and as it contains the very quint- 
essence of conceit, ignorance and folly, I propose 
to nail it to the counter as base coin. 

BoRBRS iif Applb Trses. — Much has been written about 
this pest, and the whole of it does not amount to any 
thing. When you find that one has made a hole in the 
tree, drive in a plu|[. That is death to them. 

The writer evidently supposes, that the borer 
perishes for want of air when the plug is driven in. 
So far is this from being the case, that in breeding 
borers, as I know by experience, the great object 
is to exclude the air from them as much as possible. 
Several vears ago, having split several boring lar- 
vae, nearly an inch long, out of honey-locust tim- 
ber in the spring of the year, and being desirous 
to find out what beetle they would change to, I took 
a solid block of honey-locust wood, bored three nice 
smooth holes in it, to the depth of an inch or two, 
with a stock-and-bit of suitable size, slipped a sin- 
gle larva head foremost into each hole, and then 
plugged up each hole with a a round oaken plug, 
driven in with a hammer so as to be as nearly air- 
tight as possible. According to the "Plug-ugly'' 
theory, all of these three larvae ought to have di^d 
forthwith. The plug would have been " death to 
them.'' But what were the facts? They lived 
and flourished, boring hither and thither in the 
block, but never boring to the surface till twelve- 
months afterwards, shortly after which they came 
out all three of them as perfect beetles — the Ebyh 
ria ^eminata of Say. 

Most boring larvss make their way to the surface 
of the infested tree shortly before they are ready 
to assume the perfect form, or so nearly to the sur- 
face as to be merely separated therefrom by a thin 
layer of* bark. If the hole that they have bored 
is plugged immediately, they will simply bore a new 
one, thereby doing additional damage. If the hole 
is plugged afler they have assumed the pupa state, 
it mhj perhaps imprison the perfect beetle and pro- 
vent his making his way out to propagate the breed, 
but it in no way lessens the damage done by the 
individual insect But if, as is most usually the 
ease, the hole is plugged after the perfect beetle 
has escaped, it is merely locking the stable doQr 
after the steed is stolen. 

So much for the '* Plug-ugly Theory." What 
next, gentlemen ? b. d. w. 
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A XABS 07 XI8TAKS8. 

I find tlie following letter in the Prairie Farmer 
of Feb. 9, 1867, from a Nebraska correspondent : — 

Rbmedt fob thb BonsB, 
Eds. Pbaikib Farmrr :— As I see that a remedy for the 
borer worm is inquired for, I send you mine, which you 
can publish, if you think it useful. For the last eight 
years, I have practiced hauling hickory wood on my farm 
ey^ry year, and placing it where it would attract the 
borer moth, and then burning it with the worm in it be- 
fore the end of two years. I think that I have thus kept 
the worms in subjection, and that it will take but a small 
quantity of the wood to keep them so, if the requisite 
pains are taken to burn it before the worms come out. 

Sbort as this communication is, it contains no 
less than three mistakes, as follows: — 

1. None of the different kinds of borers that are 
known to infest Hickory wood could live in Fruit- 
trees; neither would the Beetles, produced from 
these boring larvae, ever lay their eggs upon fruit- 
trees. They know better than that; for if they 
did so, the larvae hatched from those eggs would 
perish. 

2. There is no "Borer moth" known to breed in 
Hickory. All Ae Borers of the Hickory produce 
Beetles and not Moths; though the common Borer 
of the Peach and that of the Red Currant do pro- 
duce Moths. 

8. The ** worms'* never come out of Hickory as 
" worms" but as Beetles, into which the " worms" 
have previously changed. 

Destroying the boring-worms in Hickory wood 
will have no more effect towards diminishing the 
number of boring- worms in Fruit-trees, than one 
Farmer's butchering a lot of hogs will diminish the 
number of his neighbor's sheep. Those that de- 
sire fuller information on this subject, can refer to 
my Paper on Borers, in the Practical Ento- 
mologist, Vol. I, pp. 25 — 31. B. D. w. 



HOP-0BownrG nr the west. 

There is a prospect that, for several years, a deal 
of money may bo made by growing Hops in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. The Hop Plant-louse 
seems to have generally established itself within the 
last three or four years, in those Eastern districts 
-where Hope were formerly grown to a very large 
extent, and to be utterly ruining the crop. The 
probability is, as I have already suggested, (Prac- 
tical Entomologist, II, p. 41,) that this in- 
sect has been recently imported from Europe; and 
in that case it will probably continue its ravages for 
a considerable length of time in the East, before it 
finally works its way to the West Hence, for 
many years to come. Western Hop-growers will have 
a great advantage over their Eastern competitors. 
The following extracts from a letter, which ap- 
peared in the CoutUri/ Gentleman of Jan. 31, 1867, 
will give a very good idea of the amount of damage 
done by this insect, wherever it has once become 
firmly established. 

In the jear 1R64, hops were attacked by lioe so as to 
nearl]^ destroy the crop, but some picked early and got a 



lair yield. But perhaps the experience of my first neigh- 
bor to the south would be a fair sample of many others. 
Geo. B. Brewster had a new yard of two aores ; the culti- 



yation was perfect; it was a model yard. He harvested 
oyer one ton (2,000 lbs) of hops in 1865, which he sold for 
30 cents per pound. In the spring of 18<(6 he hired two 
other yards, an acre or more in each. In his own yard 
he harvested 200 lbs. In one yard that he hired he got 
$55 worth, and the other he plowed up and sowed to oats, 
getting less than 500 lbs. where he might reasonably ex- 

fsct 5,000 lbs. The roots nearly all died in the winter. * * 
here seems to be a prospect that this branch of agricul- 
ture will soon become extinct, unless the causes which 
have proyed so detrimental can be removed. 
Iraaburgh, VU 2. £. Jahbsov. 

In the year 1866 a few acres of Hope were plant- 
ed in the immediate neighborhood of Rock Island, 
III.; and the owner, who is an experienced English 
Hop-grower, informs me that the plant floorishes 
there, and that he has noticed no Plant-lice on it 
It may not be amiss to caution Western men, to be 
careful how they import the roots or sets from in* 
fested Districts in the East. The Plant-louse of 
the Hop passes the winter in the perfect state ; and 
a single female Louse, accidentally mixed in among 
a lot of sets, might propagate the breed here to an 
indefinite extent, before it was noticed by any one. 

b; d. w. 



THOiriAVD-LlOOSD WOlMt. 

[FbOM ▲ LBTTBB FmOM JAKBS H. PjLRSOHSy OF FbAITKUVj 

New Tors.] 

My Onion crop last summer did yery poorly. Instead 
of 40 bushels as I exoected, I had but about 12 bashels. 
The onions were small or medium siee, and when I pulled 
them, I was surprised to find that they had no roots, or 
at least yery short ones, not more tha«. half an inch \A 
length. I was unable to account for the phenomenoii, as 
I found but few onions affected with the ** maggot;" and 
yet I noticed that the roots of eyery onion were coyered 
with little " thousand-legged worms." (See Answer to 
Geo. W.Bobinson, in December Ko. of Practical Etixk 
MOLooisT, p. 34.) It did not occur to me then that theaa 
worms had done the mischief, as I had neyer seen thena 
before on liying yeffetables — only on dead seeds in the 
ground, that had failed to germinate. They were from i 
inch long to nothing — some of them so small as to be 
scarcely yisible. The smaller ones were white, the larger 
ones light brown, their bodies yery liyelv and flexible, 
and their legs long as compared with the diameter of 
their bodies, say l-16th of an inch in length> their bodies 
being considerably less than l-16th inch in diameter. 

It occurred to me, last summer, to send you some of 
these worms, but I concluded that they were harmleas 
creatures and it would not be worth while. I will send 
you some as soon as I can find them in the Spring, if yoa 
do not receiye them from some other source. They may 
proye to be a great pest I presume eyer^ square rod of 
of my garden has hundreds of thousandsy if not millioaa, 
of these worms, little and big. 

Remarks by B. D. W. — The thoosand-legged 
worms on your onions, were most probabl/the same 
species which I have described in the passage re- 
ferred to above. Mr. Robinson mentioned that 
they occurred of various sizes, and that the young 
ones were, as you describe them, whitish* Accord- 
ing to Dr. Wood, to whom I forwarded a specimen^ 
my species is undistinguishabie from his Ivhu ec9- 
ruleo^nctus. In fact, although the body when re- 
cent is brown, as I have described it, when dried 
up it is always banded with blue on each segment. 
Dr. Wood's name must, of course, take precedence 
of mine. I shall be glad to receive the specimeufi 
promised by Mr. Parsons. 
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nOUTiHe THI CVBOTTLIO. 

In tbe Genesee Farmer for 1853, p. 125, maybe 
found the following decicLedly original mode of 
heading off the "Little Turk/' from the pen of a 
Canadian correspondent 

It would hare don« you good had jou seen my Jeffersons, 
Washinetonsy Huling's Superbs, Green-gagefl, Columbias, 
Golden Drope, Apricots and Nectarines last year, all bend- 
ins ander a tremendous load of the finest fruits ever be- 
held in the neighborhood of Fort Dalhousie, saved as fol- 
lows: — Plaeed two or three well-made windmills in the 
head of each tree, with a clapper attached to each, which 
struck upon a piece of steel, and when the wind blew 
kept up a terrible jinffling noise; one and a half yards of 
flag tied up so as to float nieelv in the air, as close to the 
tree as possible without touching it; and lastly, ^when 
dinner was over each day, I would catch up a sheet made 
for the purpose, and say, ** Come, boys, hold the sheet," 
and I wottld jar the trees and kill all that fell upon it. 

This reminds one of the old receipt for making 
good rich soup oat of flint stones, which runs as 
follows : — 

Take three or four large flint stones; wash them Tery 
nice and clean, and let them simmer without boiling in 
two gallons of clear water for four hours, till the water 
has extracted nearly all the richness from them. Lastly, 
add three pounds of fresh baef, a few handfuls of sliced 
carrots and turnips, and a spoonful or two of sweet herbs, 
pepper and salt, and boil the whole for two hours longer. 
It would do you |^ood to taste this soup and see how rich 
and palatable it is, and all made out of such cheap and 
common ingredients as flint stones. 

I take it that the '^ windmills'' and the "flags'' 
were of no more use towards heading off the Cur- 
culio, than the flintnstones were towards making 
the rich sonp. Without the "jarring" process, the 
Garculio recipe would be as ineffectual as the 
Flint soup recipe would be without the beef and 
trimmings. But the fools are not all dead yet; and 
when one does die, he always leaves a large family 
behind him. b. d. w. 



[Fbom thb OnrcnncATi Gaxstte, Ohio, August, 1866.] 
A few mornings since, Mr. B. F. Davidson, who resides 
on Madison street, between York and Columbia, in Kew- 
p<^rt,Ohio, was greatly astonished, upon rising at an early 
hour, to find his yard covered to the depth of several inches 
with butterflies, the most of them dead, and the balance 
so benumbed apparently as to be unable to move much. 
The bodies of the insects were as large as a man's forefin- 

Str, and their wings measured six inches from tip to tip. 
ow they got into Mr. Davidson's yard, when not one 
was to be found in any other place in the city, is quite a 
mystery. Our informant thinks that there must have 
bc^n ten bushels of them. Boys were engaged all morn- 
ing in carrying them off by the basketful. 

Obsbrvations by B. D. TV. — From the state- 
ment that the bodies of these so-called butterflies 
"were as large as a man's forefinger," it is evident that 
they were not butterflies, but moths; and from the 
expanse of their wings being stated as "six inches/' 
they must have been some one of the four species 
of AUaem common in the United States, probably 
«tho Attactu cecropia* of Linnaeus, the .larva of 
which feeds on Fruit-trees, &c., and which I have 
recently found actually feeding on Hickory, the 
usual food-plant of Attacus luna. No other case is 
on record of these insects occurring in large num- 
bers; but the papers have recently contained ac- 

* I find a notice in the Prairie Farmer (July 21, 1866,) 
about the lanras of Aitaeua cecropia having "inmost strip- 
ped" an apple-tree. 



counts of flocks of butterflies, several miles long, 
occurring in California and tbe Eastern States. 
Many such cases are also on record in Europe.. 
All our U. S. butterflies may be readily distinguish- 
ed from moths by having a knob at the tip ot their 
antcDose; and most motns are torpid or ^'benumb- 
ed" by day. It is very desirable that, when cases 
of this kind occur, a few specimens should be sent 
to some reliable Entomologist, so as to verify the 
species. 



ANSWEES TO OOREESPONDENTS. 



Thoi. L. J. Baldwin, Belaware.— The blister-like eleva- 
tions on the tubers of your potatoes, each about ^ inch in 
diameter, and many of them run together into confluent 
gi\>up8, with almost all these blisters burst o})en above, 
and showing inside a rough, scaly, brown surface, are, I 
have little doubt, caused by some insect or other. But 
what insect ? That question is difficult to answer, with- 
out receiving fresh specimens at various seasons of the 
year, from the time tnat you first notice this scabby ap- 
pearance on your potatoes to the end of the autumn. As 
you say yourself, that you believe thia *' scab" on the po- 
tato to he the work of some insect, and yet that ** you have 
not as yet been able to fasten the guilt on any insect, 
though you have been watching closely for several 
years," I should infer that the damage must be done by 
some spei'ies of such a minute size, that it escaped your 
notice. Otherwise it mi^ht be attributed to the depreda- 
tions of some Snake-millipede (Iulu9 — see Practical En- 
tomologist, II. p. 34, and figure) or centipede, or of some 
insect-larva, such as those of the Click-beetles {Etater 
family) or the common White Grub, which is the larva 
of the May-bug, (Lachnostema quereina.) 

Inside one of the blister-like scabs, in one of the two 
specimens sent, I found four thread-like milk-white cy- 
lindrical larv», over i inch long and 10 or 12 times as 
long as wide, with a large shining jet-black head. These 
evidently belong to the Order Diptera, (two-winged flies,) 
and, I think, to the Mycetophiia family, and probably to 
the genus /Senara in that family. From the presence of 
their excrements in many other ** scabs," which contained 
no larvee, I infer that most of the *' scabs," perhaps all of 
them, were formerly tenanted by these same larvcs,* but 
that the great bulk of these larva went underground be- 
fore the potatoes were dug, to pass into the pupa state 
and come out into the winged fly state next summer, in 
time to infest other potatoes. The insect that would be 
produced from these larves, if they had lived, would be a 
minute gnat, resembling a mosquito, except that its legs 
are shorter, and it has got no long beak to suck blood 
with. 

I incline to suspect that it is these insects that cause 
the '^scab" in your potatoes, and that not improbably they 
have been introduced along with seed-potatoes from Eu- 
rope. At all events, I have never heard of any such 
" scab" among potatoes in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
There are several species of Sctara, which are known to 
infest rotten potatoes in England, and some observers 
there have believed that they were the cause of what is 
called *' scab" in that country on the tuber of the potato, 
which may or may not be identical with your **scab." 
(See Curtis's Farm IriHcte, pp. 460 — 1, where a larva very 
like yours is figured aud described as breeding in decay- 
ing potatoes in England, and producing a certain species 
oi Sciara.) It is possible, however, that the "scaV'on 
your potatoes may be caused by some insect, entirely dif- 
ferent from these which I find in the specimens sent by 
you; and that the latter have merely bred Iditere, as they 
would breed in any other mass of decaying vegetable 
matter. I can only decide this point on the receipt of 
additional specimens during the ensuing summer. 

That your " scab" is caused by the action of some 
insect depositing its egg in or near the immature tuber, 
say about June or July, seems to be indicated by the fact 
which you mention, namely, that ** the tubers first formed 
are the ones most affected, and that it is those which are 
evidently of later growth that retain their natural smooth 
•ii«^fl^« •• This hypothesii ii farther confirmed by the 
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fact, that a neighbor of jonrs whose potatoes have lone 
been afflicted in this manner, "says tnat he introduced 
the disease upon his farm in seed-potatoes, procured from 
a distance about 10 years ago." 

According to jour account, this "scab" was "first no- 
ticed in Delaware about 10 years ago, is now widely-spread 
and is increasing every year, and if not checked, will 
eventually ruin the potato crof)." I have little doubt 
that, as you suggest, is was to this disease that Mr. Thos. 
Conard, of Pennsylvania, referred, when he said that 
" his potatoes were badly nibbled by some bug or worm, 
and ouen almost ruined;" (See Practical Emtomolooist, 
I, p. Ill;) though I erroneously understood him to refer, 
not to the tuber but to the leaf of the potato. Of course 
the " Three lined leaf-beetle" of the potato (figured Prac- 
tical ExTOMOLOoiST II, p. 25,)can have nothing to do with 
cauainff your ** scab ;" more particularly as you say, that 
you " do not think there were over 200 of the larvee of this 
beetle last year in about two acres of your potatoes, the 
vines growing luxuriantly;" and yet that "two-thirds of 
your potatoes are as scabby as the specimens sent," the 
tubers thus afiected being ** generally the smallest on the 
vine and evidently stunted by the disease." 

It is, of course, impossible to indicate any certain reme- 
dy for this ** scab," till we know for certain what causes 
it; and if it is caused by an insect, what are the habitd 
of that insect Until I can institute further and fuller 
investigations, I can only guess and grope round in the 
dark. But supposing mj guess to be a correct one, I 
should recommend your farmers not, on any account, to 
plant any scabby potatoes, and not to keep any on hand 
or allow any to be about in the open air after spring opens. 
In cutting potatoes for seed, the scabby part should be 
removed and destroyed ; and wherever possible, let the 
potato patch be located a considerable distance from last 

? ear's patch. By this means the multiplication of this 
otato-gnat may be measurably checked ; and if the enat 
does really cause the scab, the scab will also be checked. 
I should be obliged by vour mailinff me a dozen or two 
freshly cut specimens of your ** Scab," packed in any 
tight little tin-box. The two already sent were as dry as 
tinder and pressed as flat as a pancake; and on soaking 
them in hot water to restore them to something like their 
natural condition, the larva got killed. I am very de- 
sirous to breed a parcel of these larva to the fly state this 
season, so as to complete the history of the insect at as early 
a date as possible. As to the gapes in Chickens, see the 
Answer to Milton Conrad in the last number of the Prac- 
tical EXTOMOLOGIST, (p. 56.) 

E. Baggy, Illinois. — The mass of eggs which you found 
on the branch of a plum-tree, are, I think, those of the 
moth of the Apple-tree " caterpillar," ( Clisiocampa ameri- 
eana.) Besides the Apple-tree, this moth lays its eggs 
upon the Cherry, the Willow, the Birch, and several other 
trees ; yet, strange to say, though the Pear is so closely 
allied to the Apple, all accounts ai^ree that it never in- 
fests Pear-trees. Almost universally the eg^s of this in- 
sect completely surround a small twig; but in the speci- 
men sent, which was on a branch, they only reach about 
half way round. Possibly, therefore, they may be the 
eggs of another species of Clisiocampa ( CL sjflvaticay ) 
which is occasionally found on apple and cherry trees, 
and the eggs of which have not hitherto been observed. 

C. K., Illinois. — The eggs which you send as found both 
on pear and apple twies, are those of the common Caty- 
did, and precisely similar to those noticed in the Answer 
to Qto, Haines in the last number of the Practical Exto- 
VOI.OGIST. I know from personal observation that our Caty- 
dids sometimes eat flies. Whether they feed almost ex- 
clusively on such diet, I do not know; but I incline to 
believe that they do. Otherwise, if they feed almost en- 
tirely on the leaves of the trees upon which they are 
found, what is to prevent them from occasionally appear- 
ing in vast swarms, as our common Grasshoppers do, and 
as certain wingless Catydids also do, which are known in 
California and the Rocky mountain region to have the 
same habits as Grasshoppers f All previous writers, how- 
ever, have assumed, that all the species of the Catydid 
family feed exclusively upon vegetable substances. On 
the general principle that we ought not to destroy life 
wantonly, I shoula be inclined myself to let these eggs 
alone, wherever I found them. 

HearjXortj, Illinois. — I cannot tell from your descrip- 
tion what the ''caterpillars" were, of which you found so 



many " nests" on the wild cherry, in the latter half of 
July. The caterpillar of a white moth, the ffypkaniria 
textor of Harris, often makes web-nests on that tree, and 
sometimes on apple-trees, but much more generally on 
the Pig-nut Hickory, about that time of the year. But 
that is a I6-footed larva, not very unlike the common 
" caterpillar" of the %pple-tree, except that it is only half 
as large : and you describe yours as without any legs at 
all, and as having ** two spines at one end and four at the 
other, black and about 1-16 inch long." Ton say nothing 
about the sise or color of your ** caterpillars," or about the 
kind of " nests" in which they lived ; and if your descrip- 
tion be correct, they cannot be ** caterpillars" in the en- 
tomoloffical sense of the term, i. e. the larvss either of 
butterflies or of moths. Please send speoimeiia aext 
summer. 

Peter Ferrif, K. Y.— The egg-bunches on your apple- 
tree twiss belong, there can be little doubt, to the cater- 
pillar which devastated the orchards in your neighbor- 
hood so terribly last year. They .are clearly distinct from 
those of the common tent-caterpillar ( Clisiocampa amen- 
carta), and, in spite of your belief to the contrary, I can- 
not help strongly suspecting that they will turn out to be 
those or the Forest tent-caterpillar (uts. sylvatica), which 
ordinarily infests forest trees, but has been known some- 
times to swarm on apple-trees. But in any case, time 
will soon solve the problem, as I expect to hatch plenty 
of larvsB from the eggs sent, which arrived in excellent 
order. Tour neighbors are doin^ the very wisest postible 
thing, by gathering and destroying these egg-bunches, in 
order to rid themselves of the plague of caterpillars next 
year. As you say that from 50 to 100 egg^-bunches are 
often formed on one tree, it is evident that, if left undis- 
turbed, that quantity of eggs would produce cateipillan 
enough to strip the entire tree of every green leaf. 

The double row of eggs so beautifully arranged in tth> 
parallel rows on an apple-twig are quite new to me. They 
are certainly not the eggs of any Grasshopper or Catydid; 
and I think they will prove to be those of some true Bug, 
(Order Heteroptera,) as they strongly resemble those of 
Xabisfera, a Canibal Bug found on grasses and the cere- * 
al plants. There are several kinds of the larj^e stinking 
Buzs often found on blackberries and raspberries, which, 
as I have shown, habitually feed on caterpillars; and I 
should not be surprised if these eggs belong to some of 
these. I shall probably, however, breed from them, in 
which event I will let you know the result. They can 
scarcely be the eggs of any moth ; as I know the eggs of 
all the species commonly found on the apple-tree. 

K. M. 8., Penna. — In reply to your three questions; — 
'isL I do not think that the darker or paler coloration in 
Attacus Poiyphemus is caused by the food-plant. Tou say 
that those you fed one summer on honey- locust ware, 
when the moths emerged, "of a clear pretty buflT color," 
and those you fed another summer on silver maple, "of 
the usual color, dark or grayish." I have four specimens, 
all bred by myeelf from the oak, now before me, and they 
vary in coloration about as much as your language would 
seem to indicate. Similar variations occur in Atiaeus «e- 
eropia, 2nd, The "brown woolly bears," which you speak 
of as often walking about in the winter, are, I suppose, 
the larva of Arctia isabella, which are brown-black at 
each end, and tan-red in the middle. Like several other 
lepidoptcrous larvee, which often, on that account,pussle 
young breeders of insects, these pass the winter m the 
larva state, and "feed up," as it it is technically term- 
ed, in the spring; i. e. go to eating a second time in. the 
spring, so as to complete their full larval development 
When you see them wandering about on warm winter 
days, they are not, as you suppose, "homeless and object- ' 
less, with nogoal in view, drag^ingout a forlorn existence," 
but they arc diligently and industriously searching for 
some stray blade of grass or small weed which, under the 
protection of the snow, has retained its greenness through, 
the winter. They usually with mo spin up early in May, 
and come out as moths some time in June. Zrd* The 
moths which you bred from green larvsB feeding npon 
maple, were undoubtedly Dryocampa ruHeunda. You 
will find a figure and description of it in Harris's Injuri- 
ous Insects, p. 408 ; and a description of the larva, which 
feeds exclusively on maple and was unknown to Harris, 
from the pen of Mr. Lintner in the Proceedings Ac* HI, 
p. 426, The larva, as you correctly suppose, does not spin 
a cocoon, but goes underground to change into the pnp» 
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state, as is the universal habit of the family to which it 
belongs. 

John Townley, Wisconsin.— The laree whitish 16- 
Wged grubs, or rather caterpillars, whicn you send are 
all of them the larrsd of a large gray moth — Oasstts robi- 
nia. They live very commonly jn the heart-wood of 
living Black Oaks and sometimes of other kinds of Oaks 
and Locust trees, boring it up pretty extensively. This 
does not materially injure the health of the tree— for a 
tree can live with all its heart- wood completely ^ne — but 
it ruins it for anything but firewood. The grubs m stumps 
and decayed wood are quite difierent from the above— in- 
deed it is a very general rule, that the same insect does not 
bore indifferently into living and into decayed wood. Such 
wood-borers as are 16-Iegged produce moths ; such as are 
6-legged produce beetles of many different kinds, for 
example tne different species of Horn-bugs, {Lucanua;) 
such as have no legs at all or only 6 very minute nipple* 
like legs, mostly produce Long-horned beetles {CeramJbyx 
family.) The common ** White Grub," which is also 6- 
legged and feeds upon living roots, is different again, and 
so are those 6 -legged grubs which feed upon dung. 

The fact of one of the larvae which you send having 
been repeatedly frozen "as solid as a piece of candy," and 
as repeatedly come to life again, after sustaining a tem- 
perature of nearly 24® below sero, is one which every field 
entomologist is familiar with. These fleshy larvn, how- 
ever, both when they are alive and when tney are dead, 
will stand a temperature much below 32^, without freez- 
ing. I attribute this to the juices of their bodies being 
more or less mucilaginous ; for cold that freezes water will 
not freeze eum-water. I quite agree with you in the infer- 
ence you draw, as to cold winters having little or no effect 
in destroying noxious Insects. It is excessively wet and 
•xcessively dry weather that often kills off insects ; not 
excessive cold or excessive heat. 

Besides the 17-ycar Cicadas (Locusts,) which occur in 
great swarms once in 17 years, and a few individuals of 
which are stated on good authority to occur in Long 
Island, N. Y., in the intervening years, there are several 
other species of Cicada which are not periodic in the time 
of their appearance. The fact of the striped Cucumber- 
bug not having troubled your neighborhood for the last 
two years is only one of many such anomalies. For 
example, in particular years the Army- worm, or the Bose- 
bug, or the Gray Blister-beetle will swarm ; in other years 
it will take an Entomologist to find any of them. 

7. L. Tan Arsdale* Wise.— The hairy larvsa about } 
inch long which you send, and which you found in a case 
of insects apparently eating them up, are those of some of 
the destructive Dermeates family and probably of an At- 
tMenu9» They are a terrible pest in eoHections of Natural 
^storv, when they are once allowed to effect an entrance. 

The best preventive is to keep a lump of j^od camphor, 
about the size of a walnut, in everv case of insects, renew- 
ing it regularly every spring — to have your cases as ti|rht 
as possible— and to keep them enclosed in an outer fortifi- 
cation, such as is afforded by a cabinet in which the cases 
slide as drawers, or by anpr tight closet, wardrobe or bu- 
reau, which you may find it convenient to fill with your 
eases. Camphor, however, does not kill the larva when 
they are already there. All it does is to deter the parent 
beetle from layine her eggs in such strong-smelling situ- 
ations. To get rid of those larva which you have already 
in your oases, place the cases when the spring opens on 
some level suriiace ; and you will soon see, from the gun- 
powder-like grains of excrement voided by the larvK, 
which particular specimens are infested. Have ready a 
•mall tin pail with a tight lid to it Lay a sheet of cork 
at the bottom of it, and place all the invested specimens 
on this cork. Then shut down the lid, and immerse the 
pail nearly, but not quite, up to the lid in boiling water, 
and hold it there for some ten minutes. You will find that 
the heat from the water will destroy, not only all the 
larv», but all the eggs that would otherwise soon hatch 
out into larv», without wetting or otherwise injuring the 
specimens. If you have many cases, and they are all bad- 
ly infested, it would pay you to have a tight tin envelop 
of the proper size made to contain a single case, and im- 
merse tne whole nearly up to the lid of the envelop in 
boiling water. 

C. X. B., New Jersey. — The oval, flattened, gray eggs 
about 3-l6ths inch long, attached in two regular rows to 
the sides of a twig, and lapping over one another a little. 



but the contrary wcy to the lap of shingles on a roof, are 
the eggs of a Catydid. They are the same referred to in 
the answer to Geo. Haines in the last number of the Prac- 
tical EXTOMOLOGIST p. 67. 

Eliaa Naaon, Mass., per The Hobticultwrist. — You 
say that "your winter squash vines erow splendidly up 
to a certain point, and then suddenly die;" that "you find 
no worm at the root;" and that ^*your neighbor's vines 
are quit^as mortal as your own, and you must stop the 
disease or stop raising the article." In all probability it 
is the Squash-vine Borer that attacks them. This is a 
whitish 16-le?ged caterpillar, nearly an inch long when 
full-grown, which lives in the stem of the vines, usually 
pretty close to the crown of the plant, in August. It af- 
terwards bores its way out, goes underground, and next 
summer comes out in the form of a pretty moth, ( Trocki- 
lium cucurbitcs,) with its front wings black and its hind 
wings clear and glossjr, which lays eggs on the young 
vines, from each of which eggs a minute borer hatches 
outand eats its way into the stem, the minute pin-hole, by 
which it entered, soon closing up behind it You will 
find a good colored figure of this moth in Harris's Injuri- 
ous InseeU, Plate V. fig. 8. 

The best mode of subduing this pest is to dig out and 
destroy the larva in every infested vine. Thus you will 
prevent it from going underground when full-fed, and 
coming out in the moth state the following season to lay 
its eggs for that year's brood. Wherever you find a vine 
drooping or sickly, dig into its stem near the root till you 
find the vermin. Do not be afraid of injuring the vine; 
for if you do not kill it, the Borer will, and the remedy 
cannot be worse than the disease, and may save the life 
of the patient 

The Editor otih^ SorticuUuriH observes, that he "has 
had the same trouble with his sqilash vines,'' but that 
now he "practices covering the vine lightly with earth 
close up to the first blossom, a-nd thus generally succeeds 
in growing a crop of squashes." This is a very good pre- 
ventive, as it debars the moth from laying her eggs on 
her favorite spot, namely the main stem of the vine pretty 
close to the crown. We fight the Striped Apple-tree 
Borer and the Peach-tree BSrer precisely on the same 
principle, i. e. by precluding them from any access to the 
but of the infested tree, which is the favorite spot of those 
two insects. 

A. W. Bnunbangh, Penna.— The cylindrical holes 
bored in your apple-twiss are made in May and June by 
the Apple-twig bortfr — the Boetrichue bieaudatus of Say. 
You will find a figure of this insect and a full account of 
its operations in my Paper on Borers, (Practical Ento- 
mologist, Vol. I, page f7.) The insect you send along 
with the bored apple-iwig is a harmless one, belonging to 
the Perla family in the Order Neuroptera. In this family 
all the different species, so long as they are in the larva 
and pupa states, live in running water — under stones, 
under and about floating saw-logs Ac, Ac Finally the 
full-grown pupa, (which, like that of a grasshopper, is as 
active as tne larva,) crawls out of the water — its skin 
splits open in front — and out comes the winged Fly. Some 
species of the Perla family are 1^ inches long, and most 
of them, whether large or small, are known to Fishermen 
as ** Shad-flies." In the Fly state they eat nothing ; and 
in their preparatory states they feed on decaying vege- 
table matter. The particular species whieh you send ie 
the Tceniopteryx fasciata of Burmeister, a very common 
insect 

The Rose-bug, as you suppose, deposite its eggs in the 
earth, where its larva haten^ng out reeds for two or three 
years on roots, before it finally emerges sg^in to the light 
of day in the form of the perfect beetle. The best remedy 
is to jar (not shake) your infested trees upon a white 
sheet ; or if you cultivate on a large scale, to use one of 
Dr. Hull's " Curculio-catehers," which will be fully de- 
scribed in the next number of the Practical E.ntouolo- 
GiST. Some grape-growers in the West find that the 
Clinton grape-vine is peculiarly attractive to this insect; 
and plant a single vine of this variety among their choicer 
varieties by way of trap. For the benefit of other sub- 
scribers, I will copy your description of the manner in 
which this pestilent beetle operates with you. 

'*In May and June they swarm in innumerable num- 
bers, and are wonderfullv destructive. I have a great 
many grape-vines ; and tney have taken ill of them for 
the last 5 years. They destroy them when in bloom, and 
strip the vines of all the leaves. Next in rotation they 
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go on to the peach, crowding on the fruit as thick as pos- 
sible, even when the size of a hulled walnut; and next 
they go on to the apples. They have destroyed the fruit 
nearly all of it off 5U of my apple-trees, when it was as 
large as a small egg." 

Edward E. Sheldon, Mich. — The larva, which hatches 
out from ezgs laid on the Wheat-plant in the fall by the 
Hosaian Fly, lives through the winter and comes out 
next spring in the form of the perfect Hessian FJy. You 
will find the history of this insect in the Practical 
E.VTOuoLoaisT, Volume I, pages lOi — 9. 

J. K. Cole, Missouri, per £dr. Rural World. — What 
you take for "small white worms," about i inch long, 
lying in the pith of a very small twig of the Delaware 
Grape-vine, "with small holes, looking as if they were 
partly grown over on the outside, by which they entered 
the cane," are not worms (or larvae) but eggs. If you re- 
collect, these supposed *' worms" were not divided into 
many distinct joints or rings by transverse creases, but 
were smooth from one end t) another like a sausage. By 
this character you m ly always distinguish the eggs of in- 
sects, (many other kinds of which are fully as elongate 
as those you send.) from the lan'» of insecU. The eggs 
in question were deposited in the twig for safe-keeping 
last fall by the borer or ovipositor oi the common Tree- 
cricket {(Ecanthus ni\>€M,) of which insect you will find a 
figure in the last number of Uie Practical Extovulogist, 
(p, 54,) and also a notice of its habits; and if you had not 
meddled with them, they would have hatched out next 
spring into minute larvse, only differing from the perfect 
ins'^t in size and in having no wings. 

This answers your first question, what these supposed 
"worms'* really are. As to the second question, how are 
you to keep them off your vines, my advice is not to make 
any such attempt, but to allow the insect to breed and 
multiply as fast as he pleases. He is your frirnd and 
KOT YOUR ewbmy; foT, rs vou wiU sce from the Article 
already referred to, he feeds upon plant-lice; and I know 
from many Missouri correspondents, and Mr. Geo. Hus- 
man says the same thing, that plant-lice are rather more 
abundant than is agreeable on the grape-vines of your 
State. 

J. H. Hunt, Ohio. — The little cases, containing mipute 
16-footed worms, which vou found upon vour bee-hives, 
are those of the larva of some small moth belonging to 
the Tinea family. From very similar, but rather larger 
cases, I bred long ago a small moth, which was described 
by the late Dr. Clemens, from specimens sent to him by 
ma, as Solenobia WcUsheiia. The moths that destroy our 
woollen clothes and our furs live in somewhat similar 
cases, while in the larva and pupa states. It was merely 
in search of a suitable place tb pasd the winter in that 
these worms of yours crawled upon your bee-hives. They 
can do no harm to the bees, as they feed upon some kind 
or other of vegetable matter. There is no coleopterous 
larva that lives in such cases as these ; and besides, all 
coleopterous larvss are either d-legged, sometimes with a 
leff-like process at the tail, or else they have no legs at 
all. The specimens arrived in first-rate order. 

jr^* Answers to John Murphy, Edward Orton, F. T. 
Pember, Isaac Hicks, £. E. Bheldon and Dr. Benj. Norris, 
will be gived in the next number. 



New England on the Practical Entomologist. — During 
their recent session the Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture passed the following resolutions : — 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, the Entomological Society of 
Philadelphia, [now American Entomological Society,] by 
its researches and its publications, has exhibited a com- 
mendable desire to increase the amount of human know- 
ledge. 

Memlved, That we regard with ^reat favor the endeav- 
ors of this society to disseminate m an available forma 
knowledge of this important branch of Natural History 
among Farmers and Pomologists, and we specially re- 
commend their publications and their gratuitous labors 
to tae favorable notice of the community. 



EBBATA IH KO. 17. 

Page 60, column 1, lines 15 and 14 from bottom, for 
"flea-beetle, (Haltica)" read "snout-beetle, {Apion.)" 

Paxe 66, column 2, line 36 — 6, for "I, p. 10," read "II, 
p. lO? 



ironcs. 

The Southern Cultivator, now in the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence, is published monthly in large octavo form 
at Athens, Georgia ; terms Uoo dcllara a year, payable in 
advance. Each number contains about 32 pages of read- 
ing matter and nearly the same amount of advertise- 
ments, whence we infer that its circulation is pretty ex- 
tensive. In the number before us we notice tnauy excel- 
lent articles on the cultivation of Rice, Sugar, Tobacco 
and Cotton, and the editors are live men, and thoroughly 
posted in their business. Success to the Cultivator, and 
may all its subscribers follow the advice which it gives 
them, namely, to send us specimens of the bags that 
trouble them, snugly packed in a little tin box, with a 
supply of their natural food, and accompanied by as full 
an account as possible of the manner in which the animal 
operates. Southern baedom, in many departments, ia 
as yet a new and untrodden field: and it is only by the 
practical man cooperating with the scientific man, that 
noxious insects can be effectually counterworked. 

TUJl?tSl TO C3]rCLU8I0n. 

The Editor of the WUconsin Farmer, (March 2, 
1867,) has an article upon "the Potato Bug/' in 
which, from his evident ignorance of the fact that 
there are no less than five different kinds of Potato 
Bugs, he arrives at some most astounding results. 
Because, as he shows, potatoes were infested hj 
bugs at Zanesville, Ohio, in 1858, and at the St. 
Croix Falls, Wisconsin, in 1857, he jumps to the 
conclusion that these bugs must necessarily have 
been the true Colorado Potato Bug, (Doryphara 
lO'lineata.) If he will only refer to the Practi- 
cal Entomologist, (II, pp. 26 — 27,) he will find 
four different kinds of Potato Bugs figured and 
named, which have infested various districts east 
of the Mississippi river for time immemorial; and 
he adduces not one particle of proof, that the Ohio 
bugs of 1858 and the Wisconsin bugs of 1857, were 
not some one of these four kinds. I say " not one 
particle of proof," because I do not call such rea^ 
soning as the following, in any correct sense of the 
term, "proof." "It would seem from their rapid 
increase, their destructiveness to the potato, and 
their indifference to caustic applications, that they 
must have been the genuine Doryphora lO^inecUa 
of Colorado."* 

When WILL Agricultural Editors quit talking 
about "THE Potato Bug," "the Borer," "thm 
Grub," "THE Maggot," &c., &c? One might as 
well assume that there is only one kind of Bird in 
the whole United States, and that because a roasted 
Turkey makes very good meat, therefore a stewed 
Turkey Buzzard would be equally palatable, and 
equally wholesome diet. 

But the cream of the jest is, that the Wisconsin 
Farmer publishes a letter from Mr. Byers, the 
Editor of the Denver News (Colorado,) in which 
the aforesaid Editor suggests, that I may have mis* 
taken the Colorado Potato Bug for the Colorado 
Grasshopper ! ! What would Mr. Byers say if I 
were to insinuate, that he might possibly not know 
the difference between a "quod" and a"compo- 
singstick ?" B. B. W. 



♦ Since the above was in type, I have heard from the 
Editor of the Ohio Farmer, that the common Potato-bug 
in Ohio is the Striped Blister-beetle, (Lytta viUata, figur- 
ed in the Practical Entomoloqist II, p. 26.) "This in- 
sect," as he correctly remarks, " is much narrower and 
th i n ner th an your Ten-1 i n ed Beetle, (2>orjpAoro 1 -/tneute, ) 
a sample of which I received from Iowa two years a^po." 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1867. 

THX con oir cvbcttlio Aim rrs allies. 

There are at least three very distinct Snout-bee- 
tles, (^Curcidio family), which have been popularly 
confounded together by various persons in various 
parts of the country under the common name of 
'^Curcalio.'' Yet in the eyes of an Entomologist 
they differ fVom each other as widely, as do a Cow^ 
a Sheep and a Goat, in the eyes of a farmer. As 
the habits of these three Snout-beetles differ con- 
siderably, and as they must consequently be attack- 
ed ID somewhat different modes, and at somewhat 
different times, by the Fruit-grower, I propose in 
the following paragraphs to give a brief account of 
each. Two of the three I was the first to publish 
as destructive to fruit; and one of these — the Plum- 
gonger (Anthonamus prunicidd)—! was the first 
to name and describe. 

One reason why Fruit-growing is so profitable a 
business in the Pacific States, is that none of these 
insects, so far as is known at present, exist there, 
even in small numbers. Although in California 
the Blest,, the Chinese immigrants have already 
erected their joss-houses, where they can worship 
Buddha without fear of 4nterruption, yet no "Lib- 
tie Turk'' has yet imprinted the crescent symbol of 
Mahometanism upon the Californian plums, and the 
Oalifomian peaches. This, indeed, is only what, 
reasoning from analogy^ we should be inclined to 



expect. For though many species, both of plants 
and animals, occur both in the Atlantic and m the 
Pacific States, yet, as a general rule, the plants and 
animals of the one region of country are more or 
less different from those of the other. 

The Snout-beetles, as a Family, are distinguished 
from almost all other Beetles by the front part of the 
head being more or less prolonged into a snout, 
which, in some genera, is as fine as a hair, and ia 
others about as wide as the head itself, and at the 
tip of which the jaws are placed. This snout, be- 
ing part and parcel of the head, is consequently 
immovable, except along with the head ; so that it 
cannot be confounded with the beak or proboscis ot 
the true Bugs and the two-winged Flies, or with 
the tongue of the Butterflies and Moths. For in 
all these last the part that projects in front, inas- 
much as it consists of the variously modified organs 
of the mouth, articulates with the head; and is 
plainly movable with reference to what may be 
called the Skull of the insect. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, the Snout-beetles have all their six feet 
([tarsi) 4-jointed, with the last joint but one split 
into two lobes— characters which they have in com- 
mon with the Boring-beetles (Ceramlyx fiunily) 
and most of the Leaf-beetles ( Chrysomela family), 
and which effectually distinguish Uiem from a few 
small groups of Beetles, which have true Snouts 
but do not have all their six feet 4-jointed. There 
are manv hundred species of them found within the 
limits of the United States ; but at present we will 
speak of three only. 

THE TRUE "CURCULIO." 
{Oonotraehelus nenuphar HerbsL) 

This insect may be distinguished from all other 
N. A. Snout-beetles by having on the middle of 
each of his wing-cases an elongate, knife-edged 
hump, which is black and shining, so as to re- 
semble apiece of black sealing-wax. Behind these 
two humps there is usually placed a broad clay-yel- 
low band, marked in the middle with white ; but 
sometimes this entire band is white. 

The female "Curoulio" makes her appearance ear- 
ly in the season, and as soon as the young plums are 
a little larger than a hazel-nut. Alighting upon a 
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plum, she then, with the minute jaws placed at the 
tip of her snout, proceeds to make the singular 
crescent-shaped slit in the skin of the fruity which 
is characteristic of the species, and to which the 
popular name of '' little Turk'' refers. In this* slit 
she excavates with the same instruments a hole 
such as a pin would make, to as great a depth as 
the length of her snout will allow, widening and 
enlarging it a little at the hottom so as to make it 
somewhat gourd-shaped. Depositing in the slit a 
single egg^ she next proceeds to crowd it down with 
her snout, to the bottom of the hole, where the ca- 
Tity is sufficiently large to avoid all danger of the 
flesh of the injured plum growing in upon and 
crushing the egg. She then repeats the same pro- 
cess upon other plums, or occasionally to the extent 
of three or four tggs upon the same plum, till her 
stock 6f eggs is exhausted. According to Dr. 
Trimble, who has dissected many of these insects, 
the greatest number of eggs ever found by him in 
a single female " Curculio " was twenty-five ; (^Fruit 
Insects p. 79 ;) so that certain calculations, which 
have been based upon the assumption, that each fe- 
male "Curculio" lays about two hundred eggs, ap- 
pear to be founded in error. After a few days' 
time, the egg deposited in the plum hatches out in- 
to a whitish, legless grub with a scalv head, which 
bores a tortuous path through the flesh of the plum, 
eating ita way as it goes. Finally, af1;er tLe lapse 
of several weeks, the plum falls to the ground, its 
natural growth having been checked by the work- 
ings of the grub, and gum having very generally 
exuded from the orifice of the original wound. The 
larva then bores its way out, having by this time 
reached its full growth, and penetrates into the 
ground a few inches beneath the surface, where, in 
a cavity hollowed out for that purpose, it changes 
into the pupa state, and at length, in three or four 
weeks' time, comes out in the form of the perfect 
Beetle. 

But plums, though the natural food of this in- 
sect, and the only wild fruit upon which I have 
ever found it, are not the only fruit which it at- 
tacks in our Gardens and Orchards. Among our 
imported stone-fruits, it prefers the nectarine even 
to the plum, and it also attacks the apricot, the 
peach and the cherry. As some have doubted 
whether so small a fruit as a cherry, could raise the 
<* Curculio" to its perfect state, it may be well to 
state here, that according to Dr. Harris "the so- 
called cheTrr^'Worm, which is very common in this 
fruit when gathered from the tree, produces at ma- 
turity the same Curculio as that of the plum'' 
(//i;. Ins. p. 77)j and Mr. S. S. Rathvon, of Penn- 
sylvania, tells me that he has bred ^ ^curculio" from 
the cherry, in a glass jar half filled with earth. Of 
late years, the "Curculio" has also infested pip- 
fruit, more especially apples ; pears and quinces being 
not very much to its taste. In every case, with the 
single exception of the cherry, the fruit containing 
the fully developed "Curculio" larva dies and falls 
prematurely to the ground. But where, as some- 
times happens, especially in pip-fruit, the egg fails to 
hatch oat, or the young larva perishes premature- 



ly, there the fruit is not killed, but simply deform- 
ed and stunted, as may very often be seen in apples. 
Out of the choicest apples selected for exhibition 
at our State Fairs, a large proportion will be ibund, 
on close inspection, to be more or less blemished 
from this cause, being studded in plaees with brown 
more or less rotten spots, and unnatural hollows 
and protuberances. The utilitarian, perhaps, may 
object that, for practical purposes, such apples arc 
none the worse ; but somehow or other most people 
prefer apples with fair, smooth, rosy cheeks; and 
even in the matrimonial market, young ladies that 
are pitted with the small-pox are rat£sr at a dis- 
count 

As with a great many other insects that go nn- 
derground to assume the pupa state, the pupa is li- 
able to perish, unless the earth in which it lies is 
kept moderately moist. Hence, as Dr. Trimble 
has shown, in clay soils which are subject to bake 
with long-continued drought,' almost the entire 
crop of " curculios" sometimes perishes in very dry 
summers. This explains a fact which otherwise 
might seem unaccountable, namely, that in certain 
clayey localities a fair crop of plums may be obtain- 
ed almost every year, without taking those precau- 
tions which, in moister soils, are absolutely neces- 
sarv to secure a crop. 

So far, we have traced the History of the " Cur- 
culio" from the egg to the perfect beetle. Some 
of these perfect beetles come out as early as the 
middle of July — some in August — some as late as 
the latter end of September. Hence, as it seemed 
incredible that a beetle coming out in Jtily should 
live all through the winter, and until the next sea- 
son's crop of plums were set, and as no one had as 
yet ascertained that any " Curculio" hybemated in 
the beetle state. Dr. Fitch and, in the earlier edi- 
tion of his work. Dr. Harris, have suggested the 
hypothesis that the species is double-brooded ; the 
-second brood being supposed, from the analogy of 
a very distinct snout-beetle which attacks the plum 
in Europe {Rhynchites cupretu)^ to lay its eggs in 
the twigs of the infested trees, the larv® proceed- 
ing from which eggs pass the winter in die twig, 
and afterwards produce the beetles Uiat sting the 
fruit in the following summer. (iV. T. Rep. H. § 
52, and Inj\ Ins. edit. 1841, p. 68.) But, in tbe 
first place, there is no proof of any such fact; and, 
in the second place, I have already shown that Dr. 
Trimble actually found specimens of the " Corcu- 
lio" hybernating under the shingles of a roof, in 
the chinks of stone walls, and under the bark of an 
apple-tree ; (^Frutt Insects, p. 99 ;) and since then 
I have been informed by Mr. Bathvon, that he has 
himself found specimens hybernating under the 
bark of the cherry and the wild cherry in the 
months of March and November. Dr. Harris has 
also recorded the fact, that he has "found these 
beetles as early as the 30th of March," (iiy. Ins, 
p. 75,) apparently in the Ij^titude of Massachusetts 
— a fact which is quite irreconcilable with the hy- 
pothesis of their having come out from the papa 
state at so early a date in so cold a climate, and 
evidently implies that they must have passed the 
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winter in the perfect state, and been tempted, as 
oilen happens in suoh cases, by some peculiarly fine 
and warm day, to come forth temporarily from their 
winter quarters into the open air. The truth of the 
matter is, that most authors have been disposed to 
underrate the duration of insect life during the 
perfect or winged state, putting the average period 
at a few days or weeks, when perhaps a few months 
would be nearer the mark. There is little doubt 
now, in my mind, that the "Curculios" bred from 
the fruit of one year are the same individuals that 
puncture the fruit of the following year. 

Almost all the Snout-beetles will fall suddenly 
to the ground, when they are alarmed ; and almost 
all Leaf-beetles ( Chrysaniela family) have the same 
habit. But this is preeminently the case with our 
friend the* " Curculio,'' because, in common with 
many other Snout-beetles, nature has so organized 
him, that he can fold back his snout between his 
front legs, curl up his legs under his belly, and 
thus, when he &lls, leave no part liable to strike 
against any obstacle and be injured. In this pos- 
ture a "Curculio" looks quite unlike a living and 
moving insect, and would be readily mistaken by 
the inexperienced eye for a dried bud accidentally 
knocked off the tree. But place him on the ground 
•for a few minutes — ^remain perfectly motionless 
yourself — and watch the proceedings of the seem- 
ing dry bud. One after another you will perceive 
the legs, the snout and the antennae, gradually dis- 
played ; and finally, if the day is hot and you have 
patience to wait long enough, you will see the " lit- 
tle Turk" open his wing-cases, expand his long 
wings, and fly off in the air to renew his depreda- 
tions. People commonly supppose that ^' Curculios" 
do not or cannot fly. In reality, they do not fly as 
8tit>ngly and as readily as many other beetles. But 
Dr. Harris "frequently cau^t them flying/' {lnj\ 
Ins, p. 76), and both David Thomas and Dr. Trim- 
ble testify that they often fly in the warm part of 
the day. (Trimble's FmU Insects, pp. 42—3.) 

Having thus made ourselves acquainted with the 
natural history of the " Curculio," we can now ap- 
ply understandingly the most approved methods for 
conoter-working Uiis little pest. Those are redu- 
cible to two, the first being directed against the in- 
sect in the larva state, and the second against the 
insect in the perfect or beetle state. 

Ist. Gather up and destroy all the wormy fruit, 
as fast as it falls from the tree, and before the larva 
has had time to leave the fruit and retire under- 
ground. Thus you nip the evil in the bud. The 
cheapest and easiest and most " Western '^ method, 
is to allow a gang of hogs the range of the orchard 
— hogs being very fond of green fruit and not hav- 
ing any squeamish scruples about the worms con- 
tained in it. This is the practice adopted by Dr. 
Hull, of Alton, Illinois, one of the most successful 
plum-growers in the West. Sheep and cows will 
also eat green'fruit ; but then they will also browse 
upon the trees, and perhaps occasionally bark them. 
Where hogs are objectionable, either l>ecause other 
crops are grown under the same fence with the 
fruit-trees, or because the sense of propriety and 



neatness is offended by the habits of these animals, 
all that remains to be done is to hire that work 
done by human hands, which the hogs will do gra- 
tuitously and thank you for the chance. In any 
case, the work must be done systematically and re- 
gularly. It will be no earthly use to pick up and 
destroy the fallen fruit, after the larva has left it 
and gone underground. 

Of course it will be understood, that by destroy- 
ing the wormy fruit you do not diminish the crop 
of "curculios" for the current year, but only that 
for the ensuing year. And as ^^curculios" can and 
do fly, it will be seen that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that a whole neighborhood should co- 
operate in this plan. Otherwise a fruit-grower, 
who did not allow a single " Curculio'' to come to 
maturity on his own premises, might be perpetual- 
ly pestered with such as have been raised by his 
neighbors, flying in upon his fruit-trees, day afler 
day and week after week. As cherries, unlike all 
other cultivated fruit, do not fall prematurely to 
the ground, when infested by the larva of the **Cur- 
culio," it is plain that in this particular case the 
above method can have no application. Hence, if 
cherry-trees are to be kept free from "Curculio," 
we must depend solely and entirely upon the follow- 
ing method. 

2nd. Jar your trees regularly every day, catch- 
ing and destroying all the '^Curculios" that fall 
therefrom. But recollect that the tree must be 
suddenfy jarred, not slowfy and gradually shaken ; 
for the wind shakes the boughs of every tree con- 
tinually, and yet the ^'Curculios'' do not fall to the 
ground in consequence. But how are we to catch 
the "little Turk," after he has fallen to the ground? 
The old method was to spread white sheets on the 
ground under the infested tree, and to pick up the 
insects by hand as they fall, and destroy them in 
any convenient manner. For this purpose. Dr. 
Trimble recommends a large square sheet to be 
prepared, with a straight strip of wood sewed along 
the whole length of one of its edges, by way of 
stretcher, and two shorter stretchers, each sewed to 
one half of the opposite edge, the sheet being slit 
from between these two short stretchers to its cen- 
tral point, to receive the trunk of tLe tree. By 
this means the sheet is more' easily spread out, and 
the wind is prevented from roughing it up. But 
so long as the whole surface under the boughs of 
the infested tree is covered by white cloth, so that 
no "ourculios'' shall be likely to fall outside and 
escape observation, it is immaterial for the success 
of the process what fashion of cloth be adopted. 

Where the tree is not very large, and a limb of 
an inch or two in diameter can be conveniently 
spared, it is a good plan to saw off such a limb so 
as to leave a short stump to strike with the mallet 
in the jarring process. Otherwise, if the trunk it- 
self has to be struck, it becomes necessary to pad 
the mallet to prevent injuring the bark. Where 
trees are quite large. Dr. Trimble recommends that 
a common mop-stick be padded at the end and ap- 
plied successively to the leading limbs, one after 
the other. 

Digitized by VrrOO^lC 
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For those who grow i^uit on a small scale, the 
ahoTe will probably be foand the most practically 
useful method of fighting the " Curculio." But for 
extensive fruit-growers, Dr. Hull's "Curculio- 
catcher" will effect a great saving both in time 
and money, though like other labor-saving machi- 
nery it requires some little outlay of capital, and 
* cannot conveniently be operated, except in an or- 
chard where no other crop but fruit is attempted to 
be grown. I am indebted to Dr. Hull himself for 
the following description of this machine, which 
may be briefly characterised as a gigantic, inverted 
umbrella, mounted upon a gigantic wheel-barrow, 
with a quarter-blooded cross of one of the battering- 
rams used by the ancient Romans. It is the first 
authentic description whieh has as yet \>een pub- 
lished ; though two or three years ago a figure and 
description of some such machine appeared in print, 
without giving a word of credit to the inventor, and 
60 unskillfullv modified that, as Dr. Hull informs 
me, it would have required horse-power to move it 
about the orchard. The liberality of the original 
inventor, in thus gratuitously making known to the 
world the practical results of his own long and la- 
borious experiments, through the columns of the 
Pbaotical Entomologist, cannot be too much 
commended. Under such circumstances, some men 
would try to monopolise the invention for their 
own pecuniary benefit — some would take out a 
patent for it, and peddle the Patent Right over 
every State in the Union — and perhaps not one 
out of a hundred would do as Dr. Hull has done. 

To make a " Curcalio-catcher/' we first obtain a li^ht 
wheel of about three feet diameter, the axle-tree of which 
should be about ten inches long. We next construct a 
pair of handles, similar to those of a common wheel-bar- 
row, but much more depressed at the point desi^^ned to 
receive the bearings of the axle-tree, and extending for- 
ward of the wheel just far enough to admit a cross-beam 
to connect the two handles at this point Directly in the 
rear of the wheel a second cross-beam is framed into the 
handles ; and two feet further back a third. The two last 
named beams have framed to their under side a fourth 
piece, sajr two or three inches in diameter, which is 
placed centrally between and parallel with the handles. 

To the handles and to these last-named pieces, our 
stretchers to support the canvas are to be fastened. The 
front part of the beam, connecting the handles before the 
wheel, is designed for a ram, and should be covered with 
leather and stuffed with furniture moss, a dozen or more 
thicknesses of woollen cloth, or other soft substance ; care 
being taken to use no more than is sufficient to protect 
the tree from bruising. The fVame of our Catcher being 
finished, we next ascertain the elevation the handles 
should have in driving, and support them in that posi- 
tion. Ilavinff ready twelve stretchers or arms, (six for 
each side,) which are to receive and support the canvas, 
we place the long front arms in position. These extend 
from near the centre of the wheel on each side, and be- 
yond the wheel in f^ont about six feet ; and are wide 
enough apart to receive the largest tree between them, 
on which it is ^intended to operate. The remaining 
stretchers are supported on the nandles, and attached to 
the three cross and parallel pieces in the rear of the 
wheel. These are so placed as to divide the space at their 
outer ends equally, between the first-mentioned stretchers 
and the ends of the handles. 

We now have ready a strip of board, one-half inch in 
thickness and two and a half wide. One end of this is 
firmly secured to the forward end of one of the front 
stretchers ; it is then secured to the end of the next, and 
in like manner to all the others on one side of the ma- 
chine, and fastened to the handle. Both sides are made 
alike. The office of these two strips is to hold the out- 
side ends of the stretchers in their proper position, and 



prevent the two front stretchers from elosinjr. These out- 
side strips also receive the outside edge of the canvas, 
which is fastened to them, as well as to the several arm 
supports. Three of these arms, on each side, may be cut 
and hinged so as to fold up, thus making the machine 
more convenient for housing. In this case two additional 
sets of braces would be required, and each of the outside 
rims would be made in three parts, instead of one, as 
first described. 

From the description thus far given, it will be seen 
that the wheel occupies a central position, and is nearly 
in the centre of the machine. To avoM an opening at 
this point, a frame is fastened to the handles on either 
side of it, and brought together over the top of the wheeL 
This, as well as the stretchers, is to be covered with can- 
vas. The arms or stretchers are so curved, that the jar- 
ring motion in moving from one tree to another brings 
everything falling^ on the canvas to the most depressed 
points, where openings are made into tunnels, to the ends of 
which the mouths of pockets or sacks are tied. These can 
be removed from time to time, and their contents destroy- 
ed by immersion in hot water. The whole machine, 
when completed, is about 10 feet in breadth by 11 or ui 
long; or at most 11} wide by 13 or 13^ feet lon^. These 
are for large orchard trees. Smaller trees could be pro- 
tected with a smaller machine. The frame- work, wnen 
covered, should be so nicely balanced, as to require scarce- 
ly any lifting to hold it at the proper elevation. 

The mode in which the ^^Curculio-oatcher'' is 
operated, is thus graphically described by its inven- 
tor : — " The machine is run suddenly against the 
tree three or four times, with sufficient force to im- 
part a slight jarring motion to all its parts. The. 
operator then backs far enough to bring the ma- 
chine to the centre of the space between the rows, 
turns round, and in like manner strikes or butts 
the tree in the opposite row, and so on to the end 
of the orchard. In this way a man may operate on 
two or three hundred trees per hour. The captur- 
ed insects may either be scalded, as recommended 
above, or drowned by an immersion for several days 
in cold water." It may be added here, that the 
** Cur culio'* prefers the nectarine, the plum, and 
other smooth-skinned stone-fruit, to such as have 
downy skins like the peach. Taking advantage of 
this propensity, Dr. Hull, according to the report 
of his speech at a Meeting of Pennsylvania Fruit- 
growers, published in the Iowa Homestead^ (Dec. 
19, 1866,) sometimes "plants plums and peaches in 
alternating rows ; and as the Curculio does not re- 
sort to the peach as long as the plum is at hand, 
he saves both, by killing them on the plum." 

The assertion is often made, that there is no ef- 
fectual remedy for the Curculio, and that jarring 
on sheets does not save the crop. Neither does it, 
unless it be systematically and pertinaciously fol- 
lowed up. But that this insect may be subdued 
by patient perseverance in the jarring system, there 
is the best and fullest evidence from practicai men. 
Dr. Trimble, who for twelve years owned large Or- 
chards both of Plum and Apricot-trees, declares 
that it is so. Ellwanger and Barry, the celebrated 
nurserymen, of Rochester, New York, keep two 
men constantly employed during the Curculio sea- 
son in jarring their trees, and thus grow magnifi- 
cent crops of plums. Mr. Lucius p. Francis, of 
Springfield, Illinois, wrote me word long ago, that 
he raised good crops of plums from an orchard of 
about a hundred bearing trees, merely by jarring 
them upon sheets some two or three times a weeL. 
And finally Dr. Hull, of Alton, Illinois, grows 
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whole acres of the most superb plums, and slaugh- 
ters the Curculio wholesale, and at rulroad Teloci- 
ty^ with his murderous machine. 

All ihe other proposed remedies are mere moon- 
shine, or at all events have not yet been fully 
tested. You can diminish next year's crop of Cur- 
culio, by destroying the wormy fruit as it falls ^ 
but when the Curculio is already upon you, de- 
stroying your fruit day after day, you can only 
subdue him with certainty by the jarring pro- 
cess. Those who desire to see a whole string of 
supposed remedies aeainst the Curculio catalogued 
and refuted, can read Br. Trimble's book. I will 
only add here, that a writer in the Country Genr 
tUman (April 19, 1866) recommends fencing out 
this insect from growing fruity by surrounding the 
but of the tree with a bandage covered with some 
sticky kind of paint, because, as he observes, " it is 
sai^ that the female curculio cannot fly, but crawls 
up the tree, and when she attempts to pass over the 
paint she becomes impaled there and perishes.'' 
He might just as well recommend building a tight 
board fence round every corn-field, to fence out the 
crows and the blackbirds. For, as has been already 
shown, both male and female curculios can and do 
fly as well as any bird, during the warm part of the 
day. 

There is, however, one other mode of fighting^the 
Curculio, which is recommended on such high au- 
thority, that it must not be omitted here, although 
I confess to a little skepticism as to its being ^ 
universally reliable as is represented. It will be 
found in the following communication to this Jour- 
nal, from the pen of Mr. N. W. Bliss, the Secretary 
of the Warsaw (111.) Horticultural Society. 

During the season of 1856, Mr. Jas. R Matthews, now 
of Marietta, 0., had six or eight Chickasaw.plums of extra 
quality, growing in a cluster in his warden, in Warsaw. 
On \ of these he began throwing air-slacked lime, as soon 
as the fruit set, and continued it after every rain, and 
Bometimes after a heavy dew, shov/ering the trees till 
they were white with the fine dust On one or two trees 
he used none at all ; and on the remainder he commenced 
uainz the lime after the Curculio had attacked the fruit. 
The lime dust was applied as often as once a week. Be- 
Bult — not one plum on those trees on which he did not 
use lime — a full crop of good fruit on those on which ho 
commenced using lime early — and on those on which the 
Curculios had begun their attack before he began to apply 
the lime, he drove them entirely away and saved a por- 
tion of the crop. I followed the same plan, and saved 
80 many plums as to break down my trees, as I was ab- 
Bent from home, and so did not have a chance to thin out 
the fruit, though I had the lime applied faithfully while 
I was away. 

The following from that distinguished Horticul- 
turist, F. K. Phoenix, of Bloommgton, 111., is to 
the same effect, so far as it goes. But we should 
observe that in the case recorded by this gentle- 
man, the remedy was only tested on one single tree 
for two successive years, and in Mr. Matthews's 
case only on a few trees for a single year. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bliss has forgotten to tell us, upon 
Low many trees he himself experimented or whe- 
ther he continued the application of lime for more 
than one season. 

A neighbor amateur has this year grown about a 
hushel of most delicious Imperial Gage Plums on one 
tree, paseed to him some three years aince by a brother^ 



who said, " No use for him to trv to grow plums ! " After 
it was planted out one year, the family wood-pile was 
corded up under and about it, and after the fruit had set, 
and so long as any fears of Curculio were entertained, a 
plentiful supply of air-slacked lime dust was scattered 
over the top every week. Last year it had a peck, and 
this year a bushel or so, and here you have the whole 
story. — From the Horticulturist 

Where the Curculio has already deposited its 
egg in any particular fruit, that fruit may be saved 
without any material damage, by cutting out the 
egg or the very young larva with a penknife or any 
other convenient tool. It is found that the wound 
soon heals over and leaves but a slight scar behind. 
But this is too slow and troublesome a process to 
adopt, except where young trees are fruiting for 
the first time, and it is desirable to test the quality 
of the fruit at any expense of time and labor. 

It may interest some to know, that although 
they have a snout-beetle in Europe which attacks 
plums somewhat after the fashion of our "Little 
Turk," yet, according to Mr. Glover, he saw 
no insect, in his recent visit to the Entomological 
Convention in France, "which approximated our 
plum weevil in either numbers, manner of attack, 
or destructiveness." (^Agric, Rep, 1865, p. 90.) 
Mr. Stainton, however, states that the larva of a 
minute moth — the Opadia/unebrana of Treitschke 
— " feeds in the interior of plums [in England], 
and is very common, as those who are in the habit 
of preserving plums well know." {Entom. Ann, 
1855, p. 54.) But as Mr. Stainton says that he 
only has two specimens of this moth, '^and believes 
that a few others have been since met with," the 
word " common " seems to bo used here in its en- 
tomological and not in its popular sense. 
THE PLUM GOV QEK—Anih(momu8 prunicida Walsh. 

This insect has nearly the same habits as the 
common "Curculio," and in northern and central 
Illinois is &t least equally common, being often 
found in company with it on the same tree, and ap- 
pearing and disappearing at about the same time of 
the year. Many have confounded it with the "Cur- 
culio," and one fruit-grower informed me that he 
had noticed it on his plum-trees, but had always 
supposed it to be the male of the "Curculio" — 
which it most certainly is not. In two remarkable 
respects, it differs in its habits from the " Curculio." 
Ist. It bores, not a crescent^shaped slit, but a 
round hole like the puncture of a pin wherein to 
deposit its egg, as many as five or six such holes 
being oft^n met with on a single plum, \fith the 
gum copiously exuding from each. 2nd. The 
young larva hatched out from the egg, instead of 
living permanently in the flesh of the fruit, bores 
its way in to the kernel, and thereafter devours the 
substance of that kernel exclusively. — Occafiionally, 
at all events, and probably as a general rule, the 
larva of this snout-beetle^ instead of going under- 
ground to transform into the pupa state, as that of 
the common "Curculio" almost always does, trans- 
forms inside the stone of the fruit which it inha- 
bits, the perfect beetle emerging as usual, through 
a round hole which the larva had previously cut for 
that express purpose. As fruits infested by this in- 
sect &U prematurely to the ground, just as when 
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they are infested by the " Curculio," this peculiari- 
ty gives the fruit-grower a better chance to check 
the multiplication of the species. In the one case, 
fallen fruit must be destroyed almost immediately, 
to work any benefit ; in the other case, it may lie 
undisturbed on the ground for some weeks without 
its making any difference. 

The thorax of the "Plum-gouger" is ochre-yel- 
low ; the head and hinder parts slate-color, the lat- 
ter with irregular white and black spots. In com- 
mon with the other species of the genus to which it 
belongs, its snout usually projects forwards, or at 
the most, is bent perpendicularly downwards; 
whereas that of the "Curculio" usually hangs per- 
pendicularly downwards, like the trunk of an ele- 
phant, but is capable, as before stated, of being 
folded backwards between its front legs. The 
Plum-gouger is further distinguishable from the 
^^Curculio'' by its wing-cases being smooth and 
dull-colored, without any shining glossy humps on 
them. 

Dr. Hull writes me word that this insect is an 
old acquaintance of his, but that it is not anything 
like as common near Alton, Illinois, as the *^ Cur- 
culio ''—occurring, as he estimates from the insects 
captured in jarring his plum-trees, only in the pro- 
portion of about 1 to 50. Near Rock Island, in 
Northern Illinois, it is certainly to the full as com- 
mon as the ^^Curculio," both on tame and on wild 
plum-trees. In Central Illinob it is also about 
equally common, both at Springfield, according to 
Mr. Francis, and near Bloomington, in the Or- 
chards of Dr. Schroeder and Mr. Wm. Holmes. 
It has also occurred near Crescent City, Iowa, on 
the plum-trees of Mr. H. A. Terry. So far as is at 
present known, the insect is peculiar to the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and has not been met with in 
the Atlantic States. Dr. Hull remarks to me, that 
*4t i^pears to be especially fond of the Smith's 
Orleans Plum, though other plums are also attack- 
ed by it, the yellow or green-skinned sorts the 
least." 

As we should naturally anticipate, from the fact 
that this insect is physically incapable of folding 
up hb snout and his legs into so compact a mass as 
the "Curculio" does, he does not drop to the 
ground quite so readily as the " Curculio." Ac- 
cording to Dr. HuD, " it requires severe jarring to 
bring hjm down.'' Possibly, one reason why this 
gentleman found proportionally much fewer '^plum- 
gougers" on his Plum-trees, than other fruit-grow- 
ers iiave done in other parts of Illinois, is, that a 
larger percentage of the "Curculio'' are dislodged 
by his "Curculio-catcher" than of the "Plum- 
gouger." Of course, where each separate limb of 
a large Plum-tree is successively jarred by a pad- 
ded mop-stick or other such instrument, a Snout- 
beetle, that does not drop very freely and readily, 
will be more likely to come down, than where the 
trunk of the tree only is butted or jarred, as is the 
oajse when the "Curculio-catcher" is used. 
THE FOUR-HUMPED CURCULIO. 
{AiUhonomus 4'gibbus, 8ay.) 

This insect was named and described long ago 
by Say, as common everywhere in the United 



States. It is of a dull-brown color, shading into 
rust-red behind, and may be readily distinguished 
by the four projecting humps on its wing-cases, 
none of which, however, are shining black, as in 
the case of the common "Curculio." The males 
have considerably shorter snouts than the females, 
which is also the case with a genus of Snout-beetles 
(^BalaninuM)y with long snouts as fine as a horse- 
hair, which infest the acorn and the hazel nut. 

Speaking of this insect in the Prairie Farmer 
of July 18, 1868, 1 stated that " I had always found 
it on the crab and the hawthorn, and that, perhaps, 
it may sooner or later attack the apple." In the 
very next year I received many specimens from 
Mr. Wm. Cutter, nurservman, of Beverly, Illinois, 
^together with some of the apples punctured by it, 
and the following account of its operations : — 

The first we noticed of them was on the 26th of May, 
when they had marked bat little of the fruit To-day 
(June 12th) they have punctured full one-half of it, on 
trees of ours that promised ten to fifteen bushels this year. 
On the lower limbs, hardly an apple has escaped them, 
many having eight or ten holes in them ; but on the top 
branches there is scarcely a single apple touched. To- 
day, it was no trouble to find ten or twelve of them by 
lookioe over the trees ; so we tried shaking them on to a 
sheet, but found it Impossible to jar them off. Full one- 
half of those we find have their lone snouts plunged deep 
into the fruit — and we have noticed six on a single tree. 
The holes they make are perfectly round, and appear to 
be made for the purpose of eating, as we can see no eggs 
in them. There are no crescent-shaped marks on the 
apples, such as those made by the Little Turk, and our 
apple-trees seem to be entirely clear of all Turks and 
Gougers, except this one sort We think we see some 
signs of their work on pears — but cherries, and what few 
peaches we have, are not touched by them." 

Having, by way of experiment, gathered thirty 
or forty crabs that had been perforated by this 
same iQsect, I found that fully three-quarters of the 
holes contained neither eggs nor larvse ; in eight 
of the holes I found an egg ; and in three of them 
young larvso recently hatched out Whence it re- 
sults that most of these holes are bored, as Mr. 
Cutter suggests, " for the purpose of eating," and 
that eggs are deposited only in a few of them. The 
Plum-gouger seems to have the same habit; for 
Dr. Hull has found as many as 40 or 50 punctures 
on a single Smith's Orleans plum, and yet very sel- 
dom finds more than one egg in one plum. 

Having sent a specimen of this " Four-humped 
Curculio^' to Dr. Hull, (as well as of my "Plum- 
gouger,") and inquired whether the species infest- 
ed apples near Alton, I received the following 
reply : — 

So numerous are they, that I do not recollect to hare 
seen a single apple the past season, grown at this points 
that did not contain fVom one to twenty or more punc- 
tures made by this insect He appears to vie with the 
Plum Ouroulio in rendering apples of as little account a« 
possible. 

I have never traced this insect through its trans- 
formations, and do not know how long the larva 
remains in the infested fruit — ^whether it retires 
underground to transform or transforms within the 
apple — or whether the perfect beetle makes its ap- 
pearance the same season or in the following spring. 
Neither do I know whether apples containing these 
larvsa fall prematurely from the tree, Mr. Cutter 
observes, that he found it impossible to jar these 
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BDOut-beetles off the tree oo to the sheets. I have 
always myself succeeded in dislodging any number 
of them from crab and thorn treeS; by beating the 
boughs into an inverted umbrella. . But no doubt, 
as it belongs to the same genus, and has the same 
structural peculiarities as the Plum-gouger^ it will 
require equally severe jarring to bring it to the 
ground. Whether it can be effectually counter- 
worked in any other manner, can only be told af- 
ter we become more fully acquainted with its habits. 

There are several other snout-beetles which in- 
fest fruit-trees, either cultivated or wild; but their 
history and habits yet remain to be fully investigated, 
and 1 hope to be able to devote some considerable 
attention to this subject during the coming season. 
Mr. H. A. Terry, of Iowa, reports the Epicserus 
imhricatvs of Say, '^as doine great injury to the 
apple and cherry-trees, as. well as gooseberry bush- 
es;'' but whether it operates upon the twigs, the 
buds, the leaves or the fruit, has been left uncer- 
tain to the present day. (See the Prairie Farmer 
of July 18, 1863.) i'rom the analogy of certain 
allied European species, we may infer that it mere- 
ly devours the leaves, and lets the fruit and the 
twigs alone. The New York Weevil {Ithycerus 
noveboracensis) — ^a gray species fully } inch long 
— is likewise sometimes very injurious in nurseries 
in the Western States, by gnawing off and destroy- 
ing the buds and the twigs of young apple-trees. 
I have also received from Mr. Francis, of Central 
Illinois, two other snout-beetles, (^Conotrachelus 
puncticoUis Walsh and Balaninus robustus Walsh 
MS.,) as jarred off hb plum-trees, in company 
with the common "Curculio" and the Plum-gou- 
ger. It is not improbable, therefore, that both 
these two insects occasionally, at all events, 
deposit their eggs in plums, in some such way as 
the '*Curculio." But whether these two last be 
identical with two Snout-beetles which Dr. Hull 
finds on his plum-trees, and of which he has pro- 
mised me specimens, remains to be proved. As 
two other Snout beetles (Conotrachelus craUegi 
Walsh and C. posticatus Scnonherr) are known by 
me to breed m the wild haw, it is not impossible 
that they may also occasionally attack the apple. 

As to the three Curculios which I have describ- 
ed in the preceding paragraphs, they may be readi- 
ly distinguished, one from the other, in the follow- 
ing manner : — The common " Curculio " has a snout 
which hangs down like the trunk of an elephant, 
and which he can, whenever he chooses, fold back- 
wards between his legs, although he has no power 
to project it straight forwards. On the other hand, 
the Plum-gouger and the Four-humped Curculio 
usually carry their snouts projected horizontally or 
nearly so, in front of them ; but upon occasion can 
depress them vertically, although they have no 
power to fold them backwards between their legs. 
Of these two, thug agreeing as to the structure of 
their snouts, the Plum-gouger is at once distinguish- 
able by having a smooth back, without any humps 
on it, whereas the Four-humped CurcuJio, as its 
name indicates, has two very conspicuous humps 



on each of his wing-cases. As regards their habits, 
the common Curculio infests stone-fruit more espe- 
cially, but not unfrequently has been known to at- 
tack pip-fruit; while, so far as is at present known, 
the Plum-gouger is exclusively confined to stone- 
fruit, and the Four-humped Curculio to pip-fruit. 

B. D. w. 



THE nCPOBTED APPLS-TBEE BAEK-LOUSS. 

{Atpidxotus concKiformia,) 
From the Prairie Farmer, By C. V. Rilbt. 

That this insect is not exterminated, is not for want of 
advertised cures; for the number of sham, empirical re- 
medies — patented of course — that are now circulating 
through the country, and whose owners are wheedling 
the farmers into purchasinff, fs truly astonishing. Here 
Mr. Michael O'SuIlivan of Kochester, Wis., scatters to tho 
winds his circular, headed "Bark-louse Exterminator," 
with a liberality that is praise-worthy indeed, consider- 
ing the high price of paper. He announces the fact that 
he has obtained from the patent-office, a patent for a com-r 
pound which is a sure remedy alike for the Bark-louse, 
Borer and Cank.er-worm. It is to be introduced into a 
hole bored above one of the main roots of the tree, by 
means of a tin tube, rammed home, plugged ti^ht, and 
covered up with the soil ; and it kills the bark-louse in 
eight months, the borer in two, and the canker-worm in 
from forty-eight hours to five days. 

As an illustration of how well such men are qualified to 
provide proper remedies for insects, a Mr. Allen of Mt 
Morris, 111., who has been canvassing Lee and adjacent 
counties with another bark-louse remedy, on being asked 
by A. R. Whitney, of Franklin Grove nurseries, what ho 
knew of the insect's history, responded, that he didn't 
know how they first came on the trees, but supposed they 
became winged and flew off— that there waA one animal 
under each scale, which scale, he had but little doubt, 
grew in the same manner as does the shell of a snail. Mr. 
Allen's remedy, however, is more rational than that of 
his competitor, bein^ a wash for the bark, the principal 
ingredient of which is turpentine, if I am well informed. 

That men are tonstantly beine imposed upon by these 
sharpers is not to be wondered at, for' insects are very 
generally despised creatures — their consequence being 
rated by their size^ — and there is great ignorance of Ento- 
mology even among the most intelligent. Take as an in- 
stance the last number of our new '^American Journal of 
Horticulture," where, under the head of ''Apple Culture 
— the Aphis," Alexander Hyde makes some very general 
and excellent remarks on Mie Bark-louse. The Aphis and 
Bark-louse are two very different insects, and yet they 
are there confounded, and the value of the article marred 
by the mere misapplication of a scientific term. As no 
comments are made by the editor, this statement might 
be doubted, but the insect in question is distinctly term- 
ed "Aphis mali" on p. 165, 4th line; and a little lower 
down the author says, **If, in the latter part of May, we 
carefully raise the body of the Aphis, we can discover nu- 
merous eggs," etc. Still further on he continues : 

''The female, after laying her eggs, dies ; but the outer 
skin remains as a protection to the eggs. When first 
batched, the young have some motion, ana disperse them- 
selves over the tree. While in the larva state, tl^e young 
lice grow rapidly, and must greatly exhaust the trees bj 
drawing from them the nourishment necessary for their 
growth. In a few days they pass into the pupa or chry- 
salis state, and the females become fixed, never changing 
thbir location after they have once become stationary, 
and seem merely a rough excrescence on the bark." 

Now these descriptions accord in every respect with 
our bark-lice, but the writer never saw the eggs of the 
Apki$ mail under the female in May, nor is she the exact 
color of the tree, nor does she ever become fixed, except 
when preyed upon by a parasite. She in fact produces 
her young — ofwnich there are several fenerations in a 
year — aliye, without any aid from the males, as these on- 
ly make their appearance %t the approach of winter. Af- 
ter the females have coupled, however, they produce 
small, shiny, black ee^s, which they secure in the cre- 
vices of the barkf and if the tree be amooth and infested 
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' with the borer, the cracks at the mouth of its burrow maj 
always be found lined with these minute eggs. 

Remarks by B. D. W. — Incredible aa it may 
seem; Mr. Riley's criticism on the American Jour- 
nal of Horticulture is based upon actual facts. The 
writer in that Periodical absolutely does not know 
the difference between a Bark-louse ( Coccus fami- 
ly) and a Plant-louse {Aphis family), and mixes up 
the names and the habits of the two in a most 
amusing, though certainly not a very instructive 
gallimaufry. The best idea that the reader can 
obtain of this astounding article, is by supposing 
some Agricultural Journal, recently started in Bos- 
ton, and claiming '* to supply a demand that has 
been long felt/' to discourse as follows about 
Sheep : — 

The Sheep {Sua tcrofa) is the most useful animal that' 
has been domesticated by man, inasmuch as it supplies 
him not only with Bacon, Tallow, Pickled Pork, Mutton 
and Lard, but furnishes all the wool that is worked up 
into clothinff by the Manufacturers of New England. 
Thouffh its lesn is so palatable, yet the sheep is a very 
foul-ceding animal, ^eedily devouring any kind of pu- 
trid carrion, and readily eatine almost anything that any 
other creature will eat, except hay, straw and white beans. 
It has a remarkable propensity for wallowing in the foul- 
est mud-holes, so as to. daub itself all over with mud, 
which, after it has become thoroughly worked into the 
fleece, the sheep men call by the technical name of "oil" 
or "yolk." Taking advantage of this nasty habit of the 
Bheep, the sheep men supply their flocks with abundance 
of wallowing holes ; for this "oil," as they call it, is al- 
ways sold along with the fleece at the same price per 
pound, although it must all be washed out before the wool 
jcan be spun and wove into cloth, and thus becomes a 
dead loss to the unfortunate Yankee manufacturer. Fre- 
quently the fleece of an improved Chester White Buck, 
worth $3,000 after he has taken the First Prize at some 
Agricultural Fair, weighs when marketed 35 pounds, on- 
ly 3 or 4 pounds of which is clean wool, the rest being no- 
thing but mud, or the so-called "oil," which the poor 
wool-buyer is compelled to pay for at the same rate as the 
wool. Formerly the Berkshire sheep were the most high- 
ly esteemed ; but they are objected to now on account of 
the generally dark color of their fleeces ; and the Chester 
Whites, Infantados, Sufiblks, Vermont Merinos and Irish 
Graziers, are at present the most popular breeds. 

' The author of the above Entomological Article 
in the American Journal of Horticulture^ figures 
twice over in the list of its regular Contributors, 
once in the department of ^^ Vegetables and Cere- 
als*' and once in that of "Pomology." The Jour- 
nal advertises two regular Entomological contribu- 
tors — Mr. Soudder and Mr. Sanborn — either one 
of whom would have been utterly incapable of such 
ridiculous blunders as the above. Why not employ 
one of these gentlemen to write about Plant-lice, 
and confine Mr. Alex. Hyde to his Plums aqd Po- 
tatoes ? What is the use of a '^Journal of high 
tone and liberal ideas employing the best talent in 
America/' if it sots Fruit-men to write about Bugs 
and Bug-men to write about Fruit ? If this is the 
best the Journal can do, it will be some time before 
it attains that circulation of 40,000, which it so 
confidently anticipates in its advertisements. Hor- 
ticulturists want a Magazine from which they can 
learn somethings and not a farrago of articles writ- 
ten by men, who know nothing at all of the sub- 
jects which they discuss, and who thus pile error 
upon error and blunder upOn blunder, till confusion 
becomes worse confounded, and the primeval chaos 
returns again, and all the fruits of Adam's labors, 



in naming and distinguishing the difiierent species 
of animals created by the Almighty, are lost, and, 
for the time being, annihilated. 

In the Introduction to the first number of the 
Journal^ the Editor promises that ^*- Entomology, as 
connected with horticulture, shall be treated by 
competent writers." (p. 8.) It appears then, that, 
in the judgment of the Editor, a man is a compe-, 
tent entomologist who does not know the difference 
between a Plant-louse and a Bark-louse ! ! I am 
confident that not one of the excellent, long-estab- 
lished Horticultural periodicals, which are sneered 
at in the same page of the Introduction, as "having 
an interest in some horticultural establishment,^ 
would ever make such a laughable mistake. 

COKPSSSniG THE OOBH. 

In the last number of the Pbactical Entomo- 
logist, (p. 68), I taxed the Prairie Farmer with 
two mistakes, 1st, attributing an Article to Mr. 
Glover, which on the face of it was written by 
another man, and 2d, accusing the author of the 
Article of calling the Striped Borer of the apple- 
tree a butterfly, instead of a beetle. The Prairie 
Farmer, as it appears, had already pleaded guilty 
to the first charge, before my paragraph was pub- 
lished ; and I now beg leave to " confess the corn" 
as to the second charge. The author of the Article 
in question does actually call the Striped Borer a 
" butterfly," having only 16 lines before called it a 
"beetle." The word "butterfly" does not, how- 
ever, occur on the eighteenth line of p. 205, as the 
Prairie Farmer of March 16, 1867, erroneously 
asserts; but part of it on the nineteenth line, and 
part of it on the twentieth line. We shall all of us 
get right at last on these important matters. 

B. D. w. 

THE PBOPELLEB FLT. 

The following description of a new species of 
Ply, is from the pen of Captain Kingsbury, of the 
14th Illinois Infantry. Probably it comes as near 
the truth as the descriptions of some of our modem 
"species-grinders." In other words, there is a 
very large superstructure of fancy, built upon a 
very slender foundation of facts. The insect is 
said to have occurred near Corinth, Mississippi; 
but it would puzzle Loew to decide to what family 
of Diptera it properly belongs. 

Within the last week I have discovered a new kind of 
insect — I call it the Propeller Fly. It is not as large as 
one of our Yankee musquitoes, but jou ought to see and 
feel them bite. Thej light on jou, raise their hind end — 
standing on their fore legs-— and commence turning 
around. Their bill is like a corkscrew, and when they 
get it in the right place they start the machinery hj ad- 
vancing the right fore leg. They then work a propeller 
wheel, which is, of course, at the stem, and around they 
go like lightning, and in goes the corkscrew, and yoa 
cannot pull them off without unscmwing them. They 
are a " bad egg." 

^^* We want f.OOO more subscribers to the Praetieal 
JEntomolo^ist Will not each present subscriber try to 
send tts another? 
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Dr. James Weed, Iowa.— The ''sma]! white worms," 
taken in company with the angle worms, out of the earth 
of flower-pots, in which plants were growing, are, as 70a 
rightlj suppose, the young of the latter. If they occur 
in the eartn of the flower-pots in anything like the num- 
bers found in the earth you send, they must certainly be 
injurious to the plants. I should recommend re-potting 
the plants with fresh earth, free from these gentry. It is 
said that brine will kill them; but if made too strong, it 
would kill the plants at the same time. Angle-worms 
are of the hermaphrodite sex, though they unite for 
mutual impregnation; and consequently a single impreg- 
nated individual introduced into a flower-pot can propa-' 
Ste indefinitely, so long as the conditions of life are 
rorable. They could not be introduced in cistern 
water. There are tolerably well authenticated cases of 
small fish having been taken up by water-spouts and 
"rained down" upon the earth; but I do not believe that 
any water-spout or whirlwind could dig up angle-worms 
out of the solid earth, and after carrying them through 
the air rain them down upon the roof of a house, so 
that they would finally fina their way into the cistern. 

J. W., Iowa. — ^The canker-worm moths which you sent, 
and on which, by the way, I had to pay express charges, 
were absolutely worthless as specimens. Of course, if 
you put two or three dozen living moths loose in a half 
pint Dottle, they will flutter everv feather off their winss 
before they have travelled a mile. The specimoa with 
short wings is a male, whose wings, as often happens 
with moths, have failed to expand properly on coming 
out of the pupa. Such specimens are technically said to 
be " crippled." 

Huron Burt, Missouri. — The larvn of which you 
turned up so manv bunches in working over your aspa- 
ragus bed arrived in excellent order, owing to having 
been packed in moist earth, in a little tin box. They 
produce the same two-winged fly, {Bibio albipennis), the 
larva of which I recently spoke of in the Practicax 
EirroMOLooiST, (II p. 45), as having been found by a New 
England naturalist to be largely preyed on by the Robin. 
They feed exclusively on dead vegetable substances in a 
moist and decaying state, and are not very particular as 
to what that substance mav be. Years ago I nad a parcel 
of them feeding on damp leaves in a glass vase, and, on 
putting several dozen of our common *' Oak-Apples " into 
the vase, I was surprised to find that they, most of them, 
quitted the leaves and burrowed into the Oak- Apples. I 
have always found them as you did — in larse crowds 
together. They should not be destroyed, as they do no 
harm either in the larva or in the fly state. In this wide, 
wide world there is room enough both for flies and for 
men; and although we are Justified in taking life for good 
and sufficient reasons, yet we should not do so wantonly. 
L. Weit, Ohio. — The lice '* found on the neck and some 
other parts of the body of a horse, but not very nume- 
rous, though there were eggs or nits in abundance" are 
not true lice {Pedieultu familv), but belong to the Bird- 
lioe {yirmua family). The latter have complete Jaws, 
and are Biten (Mandibulata) ; the former have nothing 
but a beak to suck with, like the various species of True 
Bugs, (Seteroptera), and are Suckers (Saiateilata), This 
is all I can tell you about them, as I have never paid any 
•peoial attention to this department of Entomology, and 
do not know of anjr one in America that has. Most pro- 
bably, as the horse is an imported animal, not indigenous 
in America, these lice of yours have been importea along 
with him, and are well known in Europe; out I do not 
possess the works of those European authors who have 
written specially upon this subject Undoubtedly, lice 
of any Icmd are injurious to any animal, if they are 
allowed to increase to any very excessive numbers. 
To get rid of them in your case, I should recommend 
kerosene to be aparingly applied to the parts infested by 
nite. But it would be dfangerous to apply kerosene freely 
over the whole surface of a horse's body. Tobacco- water 
would also destroy them, but must be applied with still 
greater caution than kerosene. 

A. A. Baker, N. J. — ^The cocoon sent, which you found 
suspended from a twig of Wild Cherry, is, I believe, 
that of AUaeuB PronCsthea — a large moth expanding 
vome four inches, and the male of which is remarkable 



for being colored so differently from the female, that at 
first sight it would be taken for a distinct species. The 
species is not destructive to fruit trees, and is more 
usually found on Sassafras. 

J. H. HoBt, Ohio.— You say that you have examined, 
under the microscope, the case-bearing lepidopterous 
larvn, noticed in my answer to you last month, (p. 75), 
and that they are not 16-footed, but 6-footed. Lepidopte- 
rous larv», as vou are probably aware, usually have only 
six true Jointed legs in front, and behind a certain num- 
ber of fleshy pro-legs (or shamlegs) varying from four to 
ten. In certain genera that mine the leaves of plants, 
both the legs and the pro-legs are reduced to nothing, 
and in many of these case-bearing genera the pro-legs 
are so indistinct, that they are only perceptible when the 
creature walks, being represented merely by a slight 

Srotuberance. You sent so few specimens that, being 
esirous to breed the moth from them, I did not before, 
and I do not now, desire to sacrifice an individual by 
extracting it out of its case. Likely enough you may be 
» right as to the indistinctness of the pro-legs. By the way, 
in saying that "no coleopterous larva liv^ in such cases 
as these," I should have mentioned that the leaf-feeding 
coleopterous genera OryftocephcUus, ^lair^a and their 
allies inhabit m the larva state somewhat similar, though 
much shorter cases. There can be no doubt, however, 
that your cases will produce minute moths and not 
beetles, Judgins from the lepidopterous character of their 
structure and uiat of the larvae which they contain. 

J. Pettit, C. W.— The strong smelling Oarabide is Ma- 
plochile pygnuxa Dej. 

Jas. H. Parsons, N. Y.— The "thousand-legged worms" 
of which you sent many dozen specimens dug up in your 
garden, and which you puppose to be the same as tnose 
you saw last year eating dead seeds (beans, peanuts, Ac), 
are the lulus virgaiua of Wood. They diner from the 
species I described (Practical Entomologist, II, p. 34), 
in having 7-jointed (not O^ointed) antennse, and in 
having a conspicuous black line along the whole leneth' 
of the back. The flatter " thousand-legged worms,'" of 
which you sent only a few, and which you think is the 
species that attacked your onions last year, is the Poly- 
aesmus aerratus of Wood, and is very closely allied to the 
species which Dr. Fitch ascertained to prey on livine 
vegetables, {PoIycUsmus eanadensia). The specimens sent 
are only half-grown, (J-inch instead of J-inch), which is 
the reason of their being much paler colored than those 
you saw last year. The " two yellow worms " are, as 
you suppose, true wire worms, and would have changed, 
if permitted to live, into some kind of Click-beetle. 
The two cocoons, one i-inch, the other i-inch long," are 
the pupa-cases of some two-winsred fly of the great 
Musca ramily, and probably those of ^rour common Onion- 
fly {Anthomyia eeparum). The "greenish globular bodies'* 
which you suppose to be eggs, I cannot identify. As 
to the "single specimen of a thousand-legged worm 2 
inches long," it must have furnished a meal to its breth- 
ren on the road ; for there was not a vestige of it in the 
box. 

F. 0. Hill, Ohio. — I will candidly confess my mistake 
in saying that our American toads do not leap, (Practi- 
cal jBxtomolooist, II, 57), I must have been thinking, 
as you suggest, of the European species, which have not 
that faculty. Bti]4, I never saw even our go-ahead Ame- 
rican toads leap more than a few inches at a time, while 
frogs often clear several yards at a single Jump. I never 
saw toads eat strawberries myself; but Dr. Trimble says 
that they will, and he is a decided friend to this poor 
maligned animal, (JVttt^ indeed, p. 74). The "glorified 
squash-bug, about i inch long, with a crest on his thorax," 
which, as you say, sometimes inflicts' a severe puncture 
i^ith his beak, must be the Prumotua novenarius of Say. 
I have received it from Pennsylvania, but was not pre- 
viously aware that it occurred in the Northwestern States. 
Say states that "its puncture is very painful, benumbing 
the vicinitv of the wounded part for a considerable time.* 
But with-all these species that pierce you with their beak, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to hold them in such 
a wav that you cannot be attacked by them. All that 
vou have to do is to grasp them laterally by the breast 
between your thumb and finger; and so long as you do 
not relax your hold, you are perfectly safe. 

JolmH.Tiee, Missouri.— The woody blood-brown gall, 
about four inches long and one inch in diameter, on the 
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cane of the Blackberrj', is the work of the DiattrojtKwi 
nebuloaus of Osten Sacken. (Ton will find descriptions 
both of the gall and of the insect in the Proceedings, Ac, 
II. p. 36.) This insect is a four-winged fLy, belonging to 
the Cynip9 family in the Order Hymenoptera; and the 

genus Duutrophue is confined to the Blackberry, as Rho- 
ites is to the Rose, and C^ips to the Oak — all these 
genera belonging to the same family. Formerly ento- 
mologists used to refer at hap-hazard any gall that they 
knew nothing about to Cynips; and I believe I was the 
first to clearly point out, that C^ips is confined to the 
Oak, and that, as a general rule, each genus of Oall- 
making insects is confined to a particular genus of plants. 
' Of course, your horticultural friends are mistaken in 
supposing, that this Blackberry sail contains the larva of 
the Curculio. You will breed from it a Guest-fly that 
sponses upon the poor, honest makers of the gall, for 
board and lodging, and resembles them yerv closely, 
thouffh it belongs to a very distinct genus of the same 
family; and also several true Parasites that prey on the 
bodies of the Gall-making larvss. But in all probability 
▼ou will not breed from it a single Bnout-beetle of any 

If you had sent alons the*'' nest" out of which vou 
took the wingless moth, I could have told you with toler- 
able certainty to what species the moth belonged. At 
present I cannot ; for there are several species of these 
wineless gentry that are hard to distinguish. It cer- 
tainly cannot be the female of Sibemia tiliaria, as you 
conjecture, for that species transforms underground, 
like the Canker-worm moth, and makes no "nest" or 
cocoon on the infested tree. The specimen sent cannot 
be distinguished from the wingless lemale of the Canker- 
worm moth; but neither does that species make any 
"nest" on the tree. Perhaps a -Canker-worm moth had 
accidentally crawled into a "nest" made by some other 
insect. 

Dr. Houghton, Penn. — All the specimens of Bark-lice 
»that you sent belong to the Native American species 
(Coccus Harritii), I nave searched carefully every twie 
that you have sent, and cannot find a single individual 
on them belonging to the Imported Species {Aepidioiua 
eonchi/ormis). Consequently, although, as you say, you 
have 20,000 trees afflicted in this manner, you ought not 
to be greatly alarmed. I never knew a tree killed by 
thia Native Bark-louse, while in this single State there 
have been millions of trees killed by the Exotic Bark- 
louse. Even if you do nothine at all towards counter- 
workinff this pest, I am persuaded that in process of time 
it will be more or less completely subdued by the Lady- 
birds and other insects that make war on it. Bepeatedly 
in the woods I have seen clumps of crab- trees infested as 
badly as your trees seem to be; and two or three years 
afterwards not a scale could be found on them. Our 
Bock Island nurservman, Mr. Kinney, has also had this 
•pecies on a few of his apple-trees for seven or eight years, 
and he does not think that thev have done him any ver^ 
material injury, although he left them entirely to their 
own devices. XTot that I would recommend you to follow 
neighbor Kinney's example; neither would I recom- 
mend you to fold your arms and do nothing, if some Irish- 
man were coming at you with his shillelagh. Still, it is 
some comfort to know that, even if the worst comes to 
the worst, life is not endangered ; and that the enemy is 
armed, not with bowie-knife and revolver, but only with 
a club. 

The egffs were quite plump and healthy under the 
scales in all the specimens sent, except in No. 4, {" Bark- 
louse on dead bark,") where of a dozen scales examined, 
only three containea plump, healthy eggs, the remain- 
ing nine, which were probably 61d scales of A. D. 1805, 
containing nothins but the shrivelled remains of egffs. 
As the lot No. 2 ("Specimens taken fi"om the body of a 
tree that was thoroughly painted last summer with a 
wash made by dissolving 1 lb. of concentrated lye in 1 
gallon, of water") contained perfectly healthy eegs, one 
of two things must necessarily follow ; either 1st, tnat you 
did not have every single limb and twig or this tree 
painted with the lye, and thus that numerous bark-lice 
escaped death, and afterwards crawled on to the parts 
Which had been painted, and then made last autumn the 
scales which jon now send ; or 2nd that, if you had the 
entire tree painted, twigs and all, even lye as unusually 
strong as that which you used, will not kill bark-lice 
when applied in the summer. I rather incline to the 



former supposition, though I know nothing personally of 
the effects of lye upon bark-lice. All accounts, however, 
seem to agree, that lye, when applied in summer, checks 
up the bark-louse. 

In applying kerosene to destroy any kind of bark-lice, 
my plan has always been first to prune very heavily all 
the limbs to which I am about to apply it, so as to leave 
nothing but wood of say | inch in diameter. I do this 
partly for convenience' sake, and partly because a limb 
badly infested by bark-lice needs pruning as much as a 
transplanted tree does, because it is similarly weakened 
and impoverished by the loss of the proper supplies of 
sap. Although limbs thus pruned put forth new sprouts 
during the summer, yet it is alwavs eaay to distinguish 
them from unpruned limbs, and thus to follow out the 
results of your operations, without any danger of mis- 
takes. 

As to specimen No. 3, (" Bark thought to be injured by 
the Ije applied to it,") m any case you would be a far 
better judge of this matter than I am ; and having no- 
thing but a partially dried specimen to form an opinion 
upon, I am doubly bound to hold my tongue. 

I can add nothing of any value to what I have already 
said on this subject, further than to caution those who 
may be experimenting on the best and most successful 
mode of destroying barx-lice, not to be deceived by a very 
puszling phenomenon: Both with our Native species and 
with the Imported species, old dead and dry scales, 
which were formed H or 21^ years ago, and which had 
the eggs underneath them completely killed by kerosene 
or other such preparation 1 or 2 years ago, still adhere to 
the bark after the lapse of 1 or 2 years, and are externally 
undistinguishable from scales formed last autumn and 
containing healthy and plump eggs. They do not, how- 
ever, adhere so tightly to the bark as do the recent scales, 
and when they are raised with the point of a knife, a 
lens of very moderate power shows at once that they 
contain no plump, fresh eggs, but only a shrivelled mass 
of old dead and dry eggs. 

Edward Orton, Ohio.— The Plant-louse that infested 
the White Pine in your yard last summer was most pro- 
bably the LacKnus strobi of Fitch, which, as that writer 
tells us, gives the bark of the infested trees "a peculiar 
black appearance," and is largely attended by auts. 
Their elongate-oval, shining black eggs, about 0.40 inch 
long, attached in regular rows of from i> to 20, but usually, 
as you observe, in rows of 8, to the thread-like leaves of 
the pine, have, I believe, hitherto escaped observation. 
The specimens sent are precious, because, as I have al- 
ready remarked in my Paper on the Plant-lice, there are 
certain species of Plant-lice which appear never to lay 
any eggs at all. I have myself described the eggs of a 
giant species of Lachnua, L, caryot, Harris, which occurs 
not only on the Hickory, but on the Oak and Basewood. 
{Proceedings, Ac, I. p. 803.) If you wish to rid your tree 
of these lice, I should recommend you to catch a dosen or 
two Lady-birds and place them gently on the infested 
twigs about the time that the eggs of the Plant-lice are 
hatching out. 

John Knrphy, Georgia. — ^The cocoons toll of eggs which 
you send are those of the female of the common Bag- 
worm, Basket-worm, or Drop- worm, ( Thpridopteryx epae- 
mera^ormis,) respecting which see Mr. Kathvon's article 
in the Practical EirroMOLOoisT, II. pp. 53 — 4. The 
cocoon without any eggs in it is that ot a male of the 
same species. In this species, as in our Northern Vaporer 
Moth, {Or^j/ia leucosiigma,) the female is wingless and 
never leaves her cocoon, the male, which has foU-sised 
win^s and can Ay well, searching her out, and consum- 
mating the marriage rites at her own house. ^ The only 
difference in the economy of these two insects is, that the 
female Bag- worm lays her eggs inside her co^K»n, and 
the female vaporer Moth plasters them to the outside of 
her cocoon with a kind or varnish. Hence, as yon will 
at once perceive, this species of insect cannot spread as 
rapidly through an Orchard as those which have winged 
females, capable of flying to the other end of the county 
to search out a suitable tree on which to lay their eggt. 
For here it is only the larva of the female that is loeo- 
motive, and she, of course, has nothing but her legs to 
trust to, or perhaps an occasional squall of wind, for 
gaining another tree. The fact of your early apple-trees 
not being attacked, is probably due to their being located 
in ft difibrent part at your orchard. Possibly, hoWeTsr — for 
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insects are rerj capricious — ^the Bag- worms maj prefer 
late Apple-trees for some unexplained reason, in the 
same manner certain varieties of Plum are peculiarly 
subject to the attacks of the Curculio, and the Peach-blow 
Tariety of Potato is avoided, when possible, by the Colo- 
rado Potato-bug. 

To restore your late Apple-trees to a healthy bearing 
state, all you have to do is to pluck off and destroy, care- 
fully and effectually, for one single winter, all these egg- 
bearing cocoons that you can find on them. You will 
then put a permanent check to the future propagation of 
the insect ; for the females have no power to ny in upon 
your trees from other quarters, .and the chances are 
greatly against one of the larvn reaehine them for many 
a long year to come. Mr. Glover as weU as yourself— as 

Jou will see from the passage which I have quoted from 
im — has noticed these Bag-worms to occasionally infest 
the Cotton-plant 

F.. T. Pember, K. T. — The centipede which you now 
send (Ko. 1) belongs to an entirely different ^oup from 
Polydesmua and lulus, havine only a single pair of legs to 
each joint of its body insteaa of two pairs. This group is 
supposed by Dr. Wood, to be carnivorous. No. 2 is the 
larva of some small beetle, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Nitidula family. Kos. 8, 4 and 5 are young 
individuals of the Pretty rorcellio (P. limatua) of Fitch, 
one of several species described bv that author, and com- 
monly known as ** Sow-bugs." They are not insects, but 
Crustaceans. There is probably some mistake about the 
Oniaeu9 asellua of De Kay's ifat ITistory of New York. 
Dr. Fitch says that the genus Oniscua does not occur in 
New York, and aaellua is a European snecies. The 
" cocoons" found among the turnip roots are the coarctate 
pupa (puparia) of some species oelongin^ to the great 
Musea family, which is now subdivide into many dis- 
tinct families. They resemble one another too closely 
to refer them to any particular genus or species. I will 
give the information ^ou desire about entomological ap- 
paratus in a future article. 

8tom, Harriion k Co., Ohio.~The egn sent are those 
of a Catydid, and the same as those referred to in the 
answers to C. M. B., of N. J., and Geo. Haines, of N. J., in 
P. £. II. pp. 57 and 78. 

Jos. Woodt Ohio.— When I said that " if any insect 

functured grapes as the common Curculio punctures 
lums, it was an entirely new fact," I meant that no 
Buch fact was on record. You think that you have ob- 
served such a fact, and say that you have " every year 
hundreds of thousands of grapes punctured by some in- 
sect, and afterwards find the larva eating the grape. The 
crape does not rot, but after a while drops from the stem 
Before it becomes ripe enough to cut, sometimes showing 
a premature reddenins. Mr. Moran's grapes, no doubt, 
liiul the black rot and nothing else." (See P. E. II. p. 
M.) I shaJl be glad to receive -the promised specimens 
next summer. The facts you mention certainly seem to 
show that you are right j but I can tell better what to 
think when I see what kind of larva are in the diseased 
grapes. Several larva producing two-winged flies are 
already known to breed in decayed grapes, iust as they 
breed also in other kinds of decaying vegetable matter. 

H. 0. Knnger, Virginia.— Your suggestions shall be at- 
tended to at as early a date as possible; but we are often 
cramped for room in our little Journal. 

J. V. KoLeod, Wise. — ^Most of the cheap microscopes 
sre good for nothing. As to the one advertised in the P. 
B., r am not accjuainted with it A really good micro- 
scope of Yety high magnifying powers costs a larj^e sum 
of naoney ; and for all ordinary purposes you will find 
simple lenses, either Stanhope or Cbddington, such as 
you can procure of Jas. W. Queen k Co., of Philadelphia, 
amply sufficient and much more convenient. 

Xohn B. Lyoxi, Ohio. — The cocoon sent was mani- 
festly the work of some large Moth, perhaps of AitaeuB 
Jh^metheus, Inside it I counted no less than 19 smaller 
cocoons, closely agglutinated together in an oval mass, 
and eaeh oontaininff a larva. These larva had lived in- 
side the body of the larva of the moth, devouring its 
vitals till they finally destroyed it after it had spun its 
ooeoon, but before it had passed into the pupal state ; 
for there was no pupal shell in the large enveloping 
cocoon. The 19 larva, if undisturbed, would have de- 
Tolofiedthis ooming summer into some kindof JcAiiei«si07i- 



fly, but what particular species I cannot say. I should 
have liked to breed the /cAncutmrn-fly from them, as they 
were entirely new to me, but, owing to not having been 
enclosed in a little pasteboard box, they reach^ me 
pressed as flat as a pancake, and ruined except as speci- 
mens for examination. Larva require as delicate hand- 
ling as young babies; and I presume that in Ohio, when 
you want to send a baby any distance, you do not usually 
enclose it in a simple post-office envelop, and entrust it 
to the tender mercies of Uncle Sam's mail-bags. 

Dr. Benj. Norrls, Illinois.— The larva split out of 
Hickory wood are not Buprestidous but Cerambycidous, 
and no doubt belong to the pupa which you send with 
them, and which were found in the same stick. If these 
last, as you suppose, belong to Clytits pieius, then the 
mature larva of^ that insect has got legs, and Dr. Horn 
must have been mistaken in supposing it to be legless. 
(See Proe. Ac. V. pp. 204—6.) 1 suspect that the larva of 
both pictu8 and robinice are legless when immature, and 
afterwards acquire short legs. At all events, young larva 
sent me from Kansas as those of the Locust-borer, were 
legless. The larva enclosed in cocoons are those of some 
Fossorial Wasp, many of which make their nests in the 
old deserted holes of Borers. 

W. W. Linn, Illinois.— The eggs on your apple-tree 
twigs are those of the common Plant-louse of the Apple- 
tree, respecting which see my Article on Plant-lice in the 
P. E. II. p. 39. They may be found at this time of the 
year on almost all apple-trees in larger or smaller num- 
bers. You need not alarm yourself about them, as these 
Plant-lice, almost as soon as they hatch out, will be at- 
tacked by myriads of Insect Foes, as I have explained in 
the Article already referred to. 

Isaac Hioks, N. Y.— The Bark-lquse of the Tulip-tree 
which you send is the most gigantic species I have seen 
in this country, and is hitherto undescribed. The spc^i- 
men had been bored above by some parasitic insect, and 
from some of the others there Jol tea out on the road the 
pupa-cases of a parasitic two-winj|ed fly belonging ap- 
parently to the genus Leucopia, which is known to infest 
Dark-lice. I shall be glad orfull-grown living specimens. 
What you take for ** suspicious looking eggs'* on the bark 
are the young bark-lice already hatched out. 

The cocoon of the ** Basket- worm" is exactly like one 
which I have Just received from Georgia. This insect, as 
IS perpetually happening, h^ been diflerently named by 
different authors, each ienorant that the preceding au- 
thor or authors had already named it. In such cases the 
scientific etiquette is, that the first name which is accom- 

Sanied by a good and sufficient description, takes prece- 
ence of all the others. Consequently, as has been shown 
by Dr. Clemens, Tlii^ridoptejyx epkemenzformia is the 
correct name of this insect. Your remark that " in one 
locality on Long Island, N. Y., they were very plenty 
and destructive to the evergreen only," is interesting;, as 
it confirms the fact that they*prefer evergreens to decidu- 
ous trees. I cannot identify the ''vine-hopper" without 
specimens. 

B. B. Palmer, Mo., per Edt Rural World,— Th^ apple- 
twig sent is infested with the terrible imported Biank- 
louse, not the native species which is comparatively 
harmless. See on this subject, Practical Entoholooist 
II. pp. 31 — 2, where figures of both are given, so that he 
that runs may tell the difference between them ; and see 
also the answer to Dr. Houghton in this number. 

,^9^ Answer to C. F. A., N. J., will be given in the next 
number. 



NOTIOS. 
The Amsrieaa Hatnralist is published in maffazine 
form by the officers of the Essex institute, Salem, Mass., 
at the usual price of $3 per annum. It is devoted to the 
popular exposition of all departments of Natural Histor;^^, 
and the first number, which makes its appearance this 
month, contains several valuable articles. We notice 
particularly the first instalment of an interesting paper 
on the American Silkworm, {Altacua polyphersius), by Mr. 
Trouvelot 
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THE iSlil W 

NOVELTY MICROSCOPE. 

PATENTED MAY 24, 1864, 

ThiB IB the only Magnifying Glass erer inTented which 
it adapted to the examination of living insects, confininf 
them within the focus, feet up or down. It is also suit- 
able for examining bank bills, engraving flowers, seeds, 
minerals, cloth, wool, the skin, Ac, being adapted to a 

freater yariety of purposes than any other Microscope. 
Ivery Entomologist, Tourist, Banker, Merchant, Farmer, 
Gardener, Beekeeper, Seedsman, Naturalist, Botanist, Mi- 
ner, Druggist, Student and Pleasure Seeker should hare 
one. It is also an instructive and amusing gift to a friend 
or child. It can be folded up and carried in the pocket, 
ever ready to make examinations from nature's great la- 
boratory. Price $2. 
Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
Sent in a neat box, nrepaid, to any part of the world, 
on receipt of Two douara, and five tnree-cent postage 
stamps. Address 

GBOBGB MSADE, 

Box 80, Jtaeinef Wis, 
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In every variety at wholesale and retail. Also Improved 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of every de- 
scription, with everything pertaining to the Farm and 
Garden. 

GARDEN MANUAL FOR 18«r, 
and seven different catalogues furnished on application, 
or by mail on remission of stamp. 

PA80HALL K0BRI8, Seediman, 
1120 Market St, Philad. 

WILLIAM HACKEB, 

SOS Is^J^JJEtJ^TirC STIiEET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Importer, Grower and Dealer 

In Field and Garden Seeds, Goodrich and other seedling 
Potatoes, Grass Seeds, Ao. 

Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

^^^ Special terms to Dealers and for large orders. 

RHODE'S SUPER-PHOSPHATE, THE STANDARD 
MANURE. — Manufactured and guaranteed bv Potts 
A Elett, Camden, N. J., who now manufacture solely for 
B. M. Rhoades A Co., Baltimore — ^recommended by the 
late Dr. Pngh, President of the Pennsylvania Farm 
SchooL TARNALL A TRIMBLE, 

General Agents for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, 418 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 

p NEWELL, 

LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPEERy 

Ko. 734 ARCH STREET, PHILADA., 

Has ample facilities for making all kinds of Landscape, 
Architectural and In-door Photographs, in the most sci- 
entific and artistic styles. Copies all kinds of pictures 
and other works of art Particular attention paid to 
making Photographs for Book Illustrations. 

R. NEWELL, No. 724 ARCH St, Phila. 
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History, devoted to the exposition of scientific topics in 

a free and familiar manner, without those technioalitiet 

which often render the mass of such reading tedious and 

difficult 
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The Moss-Animals, or Fresh Water Polyxoa, {witk a 
plate,) By Alpheus Hyatt 

The Fertilisation of Flowering Plants. By J. T. Roth- 
rock. 

Insects and their Allies, {Mfith illustraUons,) By A. S. 
Packard, M. D. 

The American Silk Worm, (with illustrations.) By L. 
Trouvelot Continued. 

The Land Snails of New England, {with illustrations.) 
By E. S. Morse. Continued. 

Reviews. — Preliminary Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Kansas, by^ G. C. Swallow. Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1805; The American Journal 
of Concholor^. 

Natural History Miscellany. Botany.— The Tertiary 
Flora of Brognon, France; Drying Plants by Heat — two 
methods. 2So6logy, — Flights of Butterflies. Geology.-^ 
The First appearance of man on our Planet; The Eosoon 
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Natural History Calendar. — New England Reptiles in 
April; Ornithological Calender for Apru; The Insects of 
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Some Errors regarding the Habits of our Birds. By 
Dr. T. M. Brewer. 

The Food of the Sea Urchin. By J. W. Dawson, LL. D. 
lUustratetL 

The Moss Animals, or Fresh-Water Polysoa. By Al- 
pheus Hyatt Continued. With a plate. 

The Land Snails of New England. By £. S. Morse. 
Continued. JUusUrated, 

The Tarantula Killers of Texas, (t^t^ a e%U.) By G. 
Linoecum, M. D. 

The Birds of Spring. By J. A. Allen. 

The American Silk Worm. By L. Trouvelot Co&olndr 
ed. With two plates. 

Reviews : Observations upon the Cranial Forms of the 
American Aborigines, by J. A. Meigs, M. D. A Treatise 
on some of the Insects Injurious to Vegetation, by T. W. 
Harris, M. D.' 

Natural HistoryliCiscellany. Botany.—- The May Flow- 
er ; The agency of Insects in Fertilizing Plants. The an- 
nual increase in the Circumference of Trees. Curious 
Flower. Zodlogy. — A new Insect Box. {Illustrated.) Para- 
sites of the Humble Bee ; Habits of Carpenter Bees ; Mi- 
metic Forms among Insects. Geology, — The absence of 
the Northern Drift Formation from the Western Coast of 
North America. Microscopy. — ^Tesi objects; Diatoms; 
Methods of teaching Science. 

Correspondence. — Good Books on Natural History and 
Taxidermy. 

Natural History Calender. — Ornithological for May; 
The Insects of May. {lUusiraUd.) 

Scientific Explorations. 

Proceedings of Scientific Soeietiei. 

Glossary. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

•VTOSTES, QlsOiAJJLi FUTJITS, SHIIXJBS, 

roaa the smiasrca- of isbt'. 



We offer for the present season, a large and complete assortment of NUKSERY STOCK; embracing 
a large variety of thrifty, well-grown TREES, which we are prepared to famish ^ 
at the annexed prices, and to which we invite the attention 
of Frnit Growers and Planters. 



FRUIT TREES, VINES, AC. 



Standard Apples, 4 y^ears old, leading kinds 

Dwarf '' 2 years old, (on Paradise,) 

Crab ** 2 and 8 years old » 

Standard Pears, 2 and 3 years old 

Dwarf " 2 years old 

Standard Cherries, 2 years old ^ 

Dwarf " 2 years old.. «... 

Standard Peaches, 1 year old 

Standard " Hale's Early, 1 year old 

Standard " on Plum 

Dwarf ** on Plum 

Apricots, do 

Apricots, on Peach '. 

Van Huron's Qolden Dwarf Peach 

Kectarines and Almonds 

Standard Plums, on Plum - 

Dwarf Plums, on Plum 

N. B. — Extra sized trees of many of above can be furnished at extra prices. 

Currants and Gooseberries 

Baspberries and Blackberries .• 

Strawberries — W. Albany, Triomph de Oand, ^c 

Bussell's Prolific, Golden Seeded; Lennig's "White, Cutter, Ac 

Jucunda (Knox's 700), Agriculturist; La Constante, Mead's Seedling, N. J., 
Scarlet, Ac ...» 

Grapes — Catawba, Isabella and Clinton, 1 year, 1st class 

Concord, 1 year, Ist class , 

Diana, Hartford Prolific, Ac, 1 year, Ist class , 

Delaware, Bebecca, Ac, 1 ye*r, Ist class , 

Allen's A Boger's Hybrids, 1 year, Ist class - , 

lona, Israella and Adirondacv^ year, 1st class , 

Foreign varietiei^ leading kinds , 



Each. 



26 

60 

76 

1 00 

1 60 

2 00 
75 

2 00 
to3 00 



Pr. doz. 



$ 3 26 



60 
60 
60 
00 
00 
00 
26 
00 

5 00 
8 00 
8 00 

6 00 
10 00 

6 00 
8 00 

8 00 

2 60 
2 00 

60 
60 

1 00 

2 60 

6 00 

7 00 

9 00 
12 00 
18 00 

00 



Per 100. 



$26 00 
40 00 
40 00 
64 00 
46 00 



25 00 
30 00 



60 00 
40 00 



65 00 

15 00 
2 00 



15 00 
30 00 



Foreign varieties, new kinds » i 

N. B. — Grapoi by dozen or less, and Strawberries bj dozen or 100, mailed Postage raxs, at abore 
prices. 



ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 



fihade Trees, Leading kinds, 8 to 10 feet 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees, a fine assortment 

Deciduous Ornamental Shrubs, ) 

Climbing do do J 

Evergreens, leading kinds, according to size 

MISOELLANEOUS. 

English Walnuts and Spanish Chestnuts 

Downing's Everbearing Mulberry and Dwarf Prolific Walnut.. 

Asparagus Boots 

Bhubarb, Myatt's Linnaus 

American Arbor Vitse, for hedging 

Osage Orange, for hedging, $6,00 per 1000 



■{ 



Each. 



$ 1 00 
60 

tol 00 

26 

to 60 

60 

tol 00 

60 
1 00 

'"*'26 



Pr. doa. 



10 00 
6 00 
to 10 00 
2 60 

to 6 00 

6 00 

to 10 00 

6 00 
10 00 



Per 100. 



$75 00 
40 00 

to 76 00 
20 00 

to 40 00 
40 00 

to 75 00 



2 00 

15 00 

* 20 00 

to 30 00 

1 60 



Bedding Plants, a large and complete assortment. [See special list.] Packing done in tbe best 
Bianner, in bales or boxes, for which a moderate charge is made. Goods are promptly forwarded by 
Express or Baibroad to all points. Descriptiye Catalogue mailed to applicants enckwing stamps. 

BDWT). J. EVANS & CO., 
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CLOTHES WASHER, 

' Using boiling-hot suds, saves three- 
' fourtns the labor and time — takes out all 
the dirt — no sore hands — no foetid air — 
no injury to the clothes. 
"It really merits all the good that can be said of it" — 
Rural New Yorker. 

"Doty's Washer ihe best." — Orange Judd, (See Premium 
List.) 

'''Would not be parted with under any consideration.'' 
'm^Solon JRobinson. 

"Could not be persuaded to do without it" — Itev. Bish- 
op 8cotL 

THE TJNIVEESAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER, 

WITH 

COO-WHEELS 

Wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 
delicate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 

The Wringer is so well known, and so unanimously ac- 
knowledged to be <Ae best, that recommendations are not 
quoted. 

On receipt of the price from places where no one is 
selling, we will send one Washer and one Wringer, cither 
or both, free of freight charges. Family Size Washer, 
$14 J No. li Wringer, $10,- No. 2 Wringer, $8.50. 

^^* Exclusive right of sale given to the first respon- 
sible applicant from each town. 

Send for illustrated circulars, giving wholesale and re- 
tail terms. 

E. 0. BEOWNING, General Ag't., 

No. 33 COURTLANDT St New York, 
(Opposite Merchants' Hotel.) 

PATENT WIRE RAILING 

For enclosing 

CEMETERY LOTS, COTTAGES, Ac 

Wire fencing, Wire Setting for 

SHEEP and POULTRY YARDS. 

Onuunental Wire Work 

For CONSERVATORIES, 

GARDENS, Ac, FLOWER STANDS, Ac 
Every information given by addressing the manufac- 
turers, 

M. WAZ.KS& & SOKS, 

Nc 11 North SIXTH St, 
Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
TH$ LARGEST, BEST AND 

Most Productive Hardy Easpberry, 

stood unprotected 16 deg. below and 105 deg. ab9ve zero, 
and averaged over $12 per bushel the past summer. 

METCALF'S EARLY and AGRICULTURIST STRAW- 
BERRIES. WILSON'S EARLY and KITTATINNY 
BLACKBERRIES. Other YINES, PLANTS and TREES 
for sale. Send for CfttHlogues gratis. 

WILLIAM PASBT, 

Cinnaminson, N. J, 



0. K. B. B. 

" I consider it the best Blackberry I haVe jet 
seen." — Chas. Downing, N. Y. 

" Its great hardiness and snpcrior quality make 
it the most desirable variety yet introduced." — W. 
S. Carpenter, N. Y. 

" We regard it as a large, handsome, high fla- 
vored, delicious fruit." — Peter B. Mead. 

'^ Bears cold and heat better than Lawton, and 
a much more abundant bearer." — Dr. I. P. Trim- 
ble, N. J. 

" If it fulfils its present promise it must become 
the 'Berry for the million.' "—T. T. Lyon, Mich. 

For more of the same sort see my Catalogue. 
All who want the best plants — ^plants that will 
grow and give satisfaction, and the genuine article 
— ^will send for it and read it. Address 

K WILLIAMS, 

Montclair, N. Jl 

FARMERS, COUNTRYMEN 

Aim 

COXTNTBY MERCHANTS 

Can send their 
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and other produce to 

JOSIAH CASFEHXEB. 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

323 Washington Street, New York. 

To be sold a* the highest market price. Every shipper 
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YALSDIOTOBT. 

In taking mj final leave of the readers of the 
Pbactioal Entomologist, I feel that I ought 
not to omit returning mj best thanks to the 
numerous gentlemen who have rendered me their 
yaluable assistance during the current year. It 
is perhaps invidious to specify a few names, 
where so many have cooperated; but I cannot avoid 
mentioning in particular Dr. J. L, LeConte, Mr. 
E. T. Cresson, Mr. S. S. Rathvon, and Dr. J. S. 
Houghton, of Pennsylvania; Mr. H. Ulke, of D. 
C. ; Baron Osten Sacken, Dr. Wm. M. Smith, Mr. 
Peter Ferris, Mr. Isaac Hicks, and Mr. J. H. Par- 
sons, of New York ; Mr. W. C. Fish, of Mass. ; 
Mr. M. S. Hill, of Ohio; Mr. John Townley, of 
Wisconsin; Dr. E. S. Hull; Dr. H. Shimer, Mr. 
Ehner Baldwin, Mr. M. 8. Dunlap, Mr. F. K. 
Phoenix^ and Miss Marion Hobart, of Illinois; and 
Mr. J. Pettit, of C. W. Would that I could with 
propriety add Dr. B. Clemens, of Penna., to the 
list ! But alas I he is gone from among us, and we 
shall not soon see his like again. B. D. w. 

THB STATE EHT0K0L0OI8T OW ULIVOIS. 

The Canada Fanner, in its issue of July 15, 
1867, congratulates the State of Illinois upon their 
discernment and public spirit in creating and liber- 
ally endowing the Office of State Entomologist, and 



is ^'much pleased to learn that the appointment 
has been conferred upon the talented Editor of the 
Praotigal Entomologist." As I find that a 
similar delusion is very prevalent throughout the 
United States, and as I do not wish that the State, 
in which I am for the present residing, should be 
complimented for doing what in reality it has not 
done at all, I think it proper to give here the true 
facts of the case. 

On the last day of the regular biennial Session, 
in the winter of 1866 — 7, our Legislature, as the 
Canada Farmer correctly states, <* passed a BUI 
authorising the appointment of a State Entomolo- 
gist, with a salary of $2000 per annum,'' hut onfy 
far a period of two yean. By the terms of this 
law, the appointment was vested in the Oovernor, 
<< by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.'' 
On the earliest possible opportunity, namely, at the 
Speciid Session held in June, 1867, the Governor 
acoordint^ly sent in mv name to the Senate for the 
office. But instead of either confirming or reject- 
ing the Cbvernor's nomination, the Senate post- 
poned all action upon it till the next regular bienni- 
al session in the winter of 1868 — ^9, when, by the 
terms of the Law itself, the Office of State Entomo^ 
logist will already have ceased to exist. In other 
words, they in effidct vetoed a law which they, in 
common with the House, had in the first instance 
voted for ; or, which is the same thing, took such 
action that the law became, for all practical pur- 
poses, mere waste paper. 

It strikes me that this is a good deal like the 
platform of the facetious politician, who profess- 
ed himself to be theoretically in favor of the Maine 
Liquor Law, but strongly opposed to its practical 
enforcement. b. d. w. 



THBTHBSI 80-OALLBD axkt-wobics. 

There are three perfectly distinct caterpilhirs, or 
"worms" as they are popularly called-^producing 
three perfectly distinct moths — ^which at various 
times and at vfurious places in the United States 
have been designated as " Army-worms." The ha- 
bits of the three insects being quite distinct, this, 
as we might naturally anticipate, has given rise to 
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endless misconception and confusion. It is much 
as if bogS; dogs and cows were all in a certain lo- 
cality to b^ called ''co^s/' and the babits of tbe 
tbree kinds of animals weiie, in consequence of the 
misno.mQr, jbo be jumbled up promiscuously together. 
Mistaking one for another, fiurmers would l£en at- 
tempt to make butter and cheese out of sow's milk 
— ^they would take dogs' flesh to market and at- 
tempt to sell it for beef— -and the true veritable 
cows they would perhaps expect to keep watch over 
their houses by night. 

The fiiBtof these three caterpillars is the destruc- 
tive Cotton caterpillar or "Army-worm" of the South^ 
which feeds, so far as is known, exclusively upon 
the leaves of the Cotton plant, generates two or 
three distinct broods every year, and makes its co- 
coon above ground by drawing together the leaves 
of the plant upon which it feeds. This larva 
changes the same season to a reddish-gray moth 
{Anomis xylina) belonging to the great group of 
the Owlet Moths (Noctua family.) It must be 
carefully distinguished from another species belong* 
ing to the same family, the Boll-worm Moth of the 
South (^Eelwthu armtaera), which burrows indis- 
criminately either in the Boll of the Cotton plant 
or in the ears of Indian Corn, and is found in the 
more southerly of the Northern States as well as in 
the South, On the other hand, the Cotton cater- 
pillar has never been met with, except where cot- 
ton is grown — i. e. in the more southerly of. the 
Southern States. 

The second species, which is that which is e<»r- 
rectly termed ^my-worm, feeds upon the grasses, 
the cereal plants, and a few other herbaceous plants,' 
but never under any circumstances has been known 
to attack trees or shrubs of any kind, and occurs 
from the extreme southern point of Illinois, in the 
latitude of Petersburg, Ya., to the northern parts 
pf Maine. Of this insect {Leticania untpunctd) 
there is but one brood produced in one year, the 
larva going underground to pass into the pupa 
state, and the moth usually appearing a few weeks 
afterwards, though a few he under ground all 
through the winter, and do not transform into the 
moth state until the following spring. The larvse 
have the remarkable habit of migrating, in vast ar- 
mies or crowds, from one field to another; and in 
such cases they are oi^n success^ly fenced out by 
digging long ditches across their path, up the per- 

?endicular sides of which they are unable to climb, 
'rom this habit of theirs evidently arose the 
very appropriate and significant name of "Army- 
worm." Like the preceding, this species belongs 
U> the great group of the Owlet-moths ; and it fur- 
ther reseipbles that insect in appearing, in vast 
pumbers, only in particular years and particular 
peasons, though a few may be met with every year 
by the careful collector. 

A third species which has been locally known as 
the "Army-worm" for poany years back, in the 
north-west corner of the State of New York, I have 
recently ascertained to be t^he Tent-caterpillar of 
the Forest (^Clisiocampa st/lvatica, figured Harris 
Inj. Ins.f Plate 8, fig. 19)— -a species which, both 



in the larva and in the perfect moth state, veiy 
closely resembles the common Tent-oaterpillar of 
the A^le-tree (^CluiocampQ, amertcana, ibid. ^. 
18.) It may, however, by readily distingoished in 
the larva state from the latter, by having* along its 
back a row of eleven irregularly shaped, white blotch- 
es instead of a continuous white stripe. Its eggs, 
like those of the latter, are laid in a cylindrioal ring 
round a twig, but they may be distinguished by the 
cylinder being almost squarely docked at each end, 
instead of sloping off considerably at each end so as 
to present an ovtl appearance ; and also by their 
much less densely plastered over with brown ce- 
ment by the mother moth. I am indebted to Mr. 
Peter Ferris, of Orleans County, North Western 
N. Y., for specimens of this insect, both in the egg^ 
larva and pupa state ; and as authors hitherto seem 
to have given a somewhat incorrect account of the 
habits of the krva, I shall now copy what he says 
on the subject. Both Harris and Fitch, it may be 
observed, assert that this larva lives in lai^ com- 
munities under a common web or tent, which is 
made against the trunk or beneath the principal 
branches. The young larvae, which I myself hatch- 
ed out firom the egg, did indeed spin a ccnnmon 
web ; but they lived on it and not under it. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ferris, afler the larvae have attained 
some considerable size, they spin no webs at all. 
In a somewhat similar manner, the common Tent- 
caterpillar lives in society under a common web till 
it is about } grown, and then deserts it, each shift- 
ing for itself as it best may. 

These worms make their appearance on Apple-trees at 
or about the same time or soon after the common Teht- 
caterpillar of the Apple-tree. When ihej begin to grow, 
they soon spread over the tree, feeding on the leaves as 
they come to them, instead of being confined to one 
branch until all of its leaves are consumed. When the 
weather besins to get warm, they may be seen gathered 
in the sunshine, in bunches or patches on the upper side 
of some of the higher limbs, but without spinning any 
web. In hot days in June, when the worms are getting 
large, they often gather in large bunches on the lower 
limbs near the trunk, and on the trunk of the tree, out of 
the sun, still spinning no web. These bunches are from 
a few inches to two or three feet lone and often many 
inches in width. On large trees that have been negleet- 
ed there are often found as many as eight such bunches, 
of different sizes; making undoubtedly in some of the 
worst cases several quarts of worms. After they are 
about half-grown, they become very voracious, often 
stripping a large tree, that had previously appeared but 
little injured, m a few days. They are great travelers, 
not only in going all over the top of a tree, and from one 
tree to another ; out when one orchard is used up, they 
will go to another. On such occasions they seem to pre- 
fer a smooth track like a hard road, or a board fence with 
a cap-board on top of it, alons which they travel with 
great rapidity. Tney are much the worst where several 
orchards lie close together. Within a circle of not much 
more than half a mile from where I am now writing, 
there are 12 orchards. The damage done in these or- 
chards in 1866 cairnot be less than one thousand dollars; 
and counting the labor expended in killine worms, in 
those that were taken care of, must be much more. On 
all trees and parts of trees stripped of their leaves, there 
will not only be no fruit in the following year, but the 
trees themselves are always more or less injured, the nu- 
merous 4iead limbs indicating that they cannot stand 
such treatment many years Toneer. Isolated orchai^s 
are much less liable to be troubled with this pest 

These worms have been more or less troublesome in 
Western New York for twelve years or more. They have 
a peculiarity sometimes observed in other insects^ name- 
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\y, of disappearing in particalar seasoni. Some nine or 
ten yean ago they were very destruotiye in this neigh- 
borhood, some orchards being entirely stripped. Yet the 
next summer there was scarcelj one to be seen. In 1867 
they hare swarmed here worse than thej erer did be- 
fore. 

Harris slates that the Tent-caterpillar of the Forest oc 
oars on ''oiJEand walnnt trees/' (Ii^. Ins, p. 875), and Fitch 
classifies it as one of the lanr» foand on Oak. {N, T, Bep, 
11, { 321.) There is considerable Oak and Walnnt timber 
in this section, bat I have nerer seen or heard of any 
lanrn, such as those which infest our apple-trees, being 
found on those trees. A neighbor of mine has a butter- 
nut ( Juglans cinerea) in the middle of his orchard, that 
has not been eaten at all in 1867, while he has had sreat 
difficulty in saving his apple-trees. And to-daj I have 
seen a butternut standing m fiill leaf on one side of an 
orchard, where the apple-trees are stripped all around it 
Another neighbor has sereral black- walnut trees (J. ni- 
gra) along the road by his buildings, one of which is al- 
most, if not quite, in actual contact with his apple-trees. 
Yet these trees are nerer troubled, while the caterpillars 
are yery bad in his orchard. Kezt to apple-trees they 
appear to prefer black ash, white ash and basswood. I 
haye just been to the woods, and find many of these trees 
nearly denuded of foliage, while oak and walnut in the 
immediate yicinity are not injured. Thej are also found 
on beech and dogwood, and we meet with a good many 
on quince bushes. 1 understand that they work on pear- 
trees also this year. Cherry-tree^ are not mueh injured 
by them. 

The only other locality, besides Western New 
York, where this insect has ever been noticed as 
swarming on apple-trees, is the State of Maine, as 
has been recoraed bj Harris, bat exclosivelj in 
the later editions of his InJuriott$ Jn$€ct$, (p. 875.) 
I suspect that certain caterpilli^ seen on apple- 
trees in Maine in 1866, by Mr. Gt. E. Brackett, 
which built no tents and yet strongly resembled 
the common Tent-caterpillar, could have been no- 
thing but our friend from the Forest Mr. Brac- 
kett, howeyer, suggests that "there may haye been 
something in the weather which caused the depar- 
ture from their general habit of tent-building,'' 
and asserts that they are "the true tent-caterpil- 
lar." (Maine Farmer, June 28, 1866.) 

As to the ouestion whether this same larya eyer 
feeds upon o^k and walnut, as stated by authors, it 
mayprobably bethe case that there are distinct races 
pf this species feeding on those particular trees, and 
indisposed or incapacitated to feed upon apple-tree 
leayes. Thus there is a distinct race, or as I haye 
ealleait"Phytophagic species," of the Handmaid 
Moth (Datana mmtstra'), which, as I haye experi- 
mentally proyed, will feed upon Walnut or Hicko- 
ry, but will starye upon Oak or Apple-tree ; and 
another distinct race, which feeds upon Oak and 
Apple-tree, but will starve upon Walnut or Hicko- 
ry. Many other such cases I haye already pub- 
liished as occurring in America, and many more 
may be met with scattered through the works of 
European Entomoloeista as ooouning in the Old 
World. For example, Curtis bus recorded the 
yery remarkable fisiot, that in England the larya of 
the Sawfly of the Turnip (Athalta gpvnarum) gene- 
rally attacks exdusiyely the common Turnip, but 
in particular localities attacks the Swedish Turnip 
exdusiyely. {Farm InsecU p. 50 ; see also, on this 
subject, a Paper by Mr. MoLaohlan in Trans. Ent. 
Soc. London, 1865, p. 467.) 

In confirmation of the aboye theory — ^which, 
howeyer, requires further and fuller inyestigation 



before it can be finally adopted as certain — ^it may 
be remarked that S. K. Williams, M. A., Principal 
of the Sayre Institute in Kentucky, writes me word 
that "he finds the Tent-caterpilhur of the Forest 
(^Oliiiocampa sylvatica') only on Black Walnut 
(Juglans nigra) ;" and Mr. Ferris has called my 
attention to a paragraph in the Evening Journal, 
(Albany, N. i.,) statiqg that "the Army-worm is 
now [1867] committing great rayages in the oak 
forests of Virginia," and subsequently obserying 
that the same worm is ye^ destructiye to the or- 
chards in Niagara Oo. in Western New York. The 
same fact, namely, that this insect "is sometimes 
so plentiful in Y irginia as to strip the oak-trees 
bare," had preyiously been recoraed by Abbott^ 
but on yery insufficient grounds, has been discre- 
dited by Dr. Fitch. (See Harris Jru. Ins. p. 875, 
and Fitch N. Y. Bep. II, § 821.) On the whole, 
unless we adopt some such theory as the aboye, it 
seems difficult to account for the circumstance that, 
while the Tent-caterpillar of the Forest occurs, ac- 
cording to Harris and Fitch, generally throughout 
the Eastern States, it should only haye been proyed 
to attack the Apple-tree there to any noticeable ex- 
tent in two localities, namely, Maine and North 
Western New York. 

All the Tent-caterpillars, instead of belonging to 
the Owlet-moths (JVoc/imb), belong to the great 
group of Spinners {Bombyces). Like the Cotton- 
caterpillar, but unlike the true Army-worm, they 
all inake their cocoons aboye ground, and ihey 
agree with the true Army-worm and differ from 
the Cotton-oaterpillar in there being but one brood 
of them in one year. Like both these two insects, 
they come out into the Moth state the same season. 
As is usually the case with the Spinners, the co- 
coon of all the Tent-caterpillars is constructed of 
silk, spun from the mouth of the larya. But 
instead of spinning its cocoon in out-of-the-way 
holes and corners, as is the habit of the 0(Mn- 
mon Tent-caterpillar, the Tent-caterpillar of the 
Forest, as I am informed by Mr. Ferris, always 
spins it upon trees, folding together one or more 
leayes by way of enyelop for its cocoon, and often 
deserting the tree it had fed on for this purpose. 

Mr. Ferris hayine sent me seyen or eight of 
these hume, and selected the smallest spedmens 
he could find, for conyenience of packing, they 
were eyery one of them a day or two afterwards 
destroyed by the lanrsB of parasitic two-winged 
Flies, belonging to the Tachina family, which 
dropned fh)m their bodies on the ground, leaying 
the shrunken skins of their yictims strongly adhe- 
ring, as is usual in such cases, to the surface upon 
which they had rested in the agonies of death. Si- 
milar parasitic larysd largely infest the true Army- 
worm, as I haye shown, and also the laryse of the 
Handmaid Moth (i!>atonam«nwfra), which in some 
sections of country is a great pest upon apple-trees. 
What percenti^ of the whole crop of these Tent- 
caterpillars in Western New Ycnrk is destroyed in 
this manner, it is impossible to say with any cer< 
tainty ; but I atrongly suspect that it is only the 
dwarfed and stunted specimens which are thus in^ 
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fested, and that Mr. Ferris unconsciously selected 
his best friends to be banished to the Far West, 
when he picked out the smallest specimens he 
oould find to send me, leaving such full-sized worms 
as were not infested by parasites, by way of seed 
for another year. 

But besides these Tachina flies, which, except 
in the tip of the abdomep never being red, are 
scarcely distinguishable from the species {Eocorista 
militaris Walsh) infesting the true Army-worm, 
there is an Ichneumon fly which also preys upon 
this enem^ of the Apple-tree in the Stat« of New 
York, but apparently only to a limited extent. 
For, ^om a lot of about 50 cocoons sent me by Mr. 
Ferris, I bred one male and two females of an un- 
described species of Fimpla, very closely allied to 
P. melanocephaJa Brull6. but differing from that 
species in the head being red and not black. Hence, 
as there are two distinct parasites now proved to 
infest this insect in New York, we can readily un- 
derstand, why in particular years it is very scarce 
there, and in other yean occurs in destructive 
swarms. 

The moths produced from the above cocoons, 
which came out from July 10th to July 24th, are 
exceedingly variable in coloration, ranging from 
buff to brown, and some specimens having the 
" broad red-brown band across the front wing," no- 
ticed by Harris as an occasional characteristic of 
the species, and others being entirely without that 
band, with all the intermediate grades in both cha- 
racters. On the closest comparison with a speci- 
men of the moth formerly received by me from 
Eastern New York, and probably reared upon some 
forest-tree, I can detect no specific distinctions 
whatever. Possibly there may exist constant dis- 
tinctive characters in the larvse of the several races, 
feeding respectively on Oak, on Walnut, and on 
Apple-tree and other trees ; but upon this point I 
am not at present prepared to give an «opinion. 
Certainly, the Apple-tree feeding larvse agree suf- 
ficiently well with the descriptions of Harris and 
Fitch, which are probably based upon larvae feed- 
ing on Oak or Walnut-trees. 

Evidently, as with the common Tent-caterpillar, 
the cheapest and easiest and most convenient way 
of getting rid of this pest is to cut off and destroy 
the bunches of ^gs in the dead of the year, when 
the leaves are off the trees and when farm work is 
not usually pressing. In badly infested Orchards 
this, however, will be found to be a considerable 
task ; for, according to Mr. Ferris, in such oases 
from fifty to one hundred rings of eggs are often 
found on a single tree. And, after all, to make 
this plan ^thoroughly effectual, whole neighborhoods 
should unite in carrying it out ; otherwise one is 
liable to have a fresh crop of eggs laid every sum- 
mer upon one's apple-trees, by Uie moths reared by 
less careful neighbors. 

It will now, I hope, be clearly perceived that the 
true Army-worm is as distinct from this Tent-cater- 
pillar of the Forest, which has been misnamed 
"Army-worm," as a Hog is from a Dog. The for- 
mer Uvea exclusively upon herbaceous plants and 



chiefly upon the grasses ; the latter lives exclusive- 
ly upon the leaves of trees. The former is an Ow- 
let-moth; the latter is a Spinner. The former 
goes underground to pass into the pupa state ; the 
latter spins a silken cocoon in the open air. The 
former is the special enemy of the Grain-fanner 
and Stock-farmer; the latter of the Orchardist. 
Finally, the former can be attracted in the night 
by sugary substances, having a long tongue adapt- 
ed for sucking up honey ; the latter cannot be thus 
attracted, having only a short rudimental tongue, 
which is incapable of reaching the nectaries of ho- 
ney-bearing flowers. It would be easy to point out 
a whole host of other structural differences; but 
for the general reader the above will probably be 
sufficient. It would puzzle many a &rmer to cata- 
logue more points of difference between a Dog and 
a Hog. He will exclaim, perhaps, that the gene- 
ral appearance of a Dog is entirely different from 
that of a Hog, while in his eyes a Tent^aterpillar 
and a true Army-worm look almost alike. But this 
is only because he has studied one group of ani- 
mals, and has paid but little attention to the other. 
For, in the eyes of an Entomologist, the one kind of 
larva has an entirely different appearance from the 
other ; and the same may be said of the Moths 
produced from the two larvse. 

By way of illustration of the confusion between 
different kinds of so-called Army-worms, I subjoin 
a paragraph, which appeared recently in the New 
York Tribune, (June 25, 1867.) The insect here 
referred to is manifestly the same Tent-caterpillar 
of the Forest as has been illustrated above. But, 
as will be seen, the Editor doubts whether it is the 
real Army-worm of the South, and, if not, he thinks 
it must be the so-called Caterpillar of New En- 
gland. In point of fact, it is neither. 

The Armt Worm.— In Niagara County, Western New 
York, the Army-worm is committing dreadfUl rara^es 
among the orchards. In places, the whole population 
turns out to do battle to saye their fruit and gardens. 
They attack a tree in such numbers as to coyer the leayes 
and fruit, which they utterly destroy. If the trunk of a 
tree is coyered with tarred paper they cannot ascend it, 
and they start for another orchard. It is doubtAil whether 
this is the real Army-worm of the South, but it is prob- 
ably the Caterpillar of New England. If it is the Army- 
worm, its ' ■ 

and then < 

sides. Im ^ . . ^ 

ficulty can they get out. Then strew straw over them, 
set it on fire, and their day is done. 

The "tarred paper" can evidently be efiectnal 
only in preventing these caterpillars from migrat- 
ing from tree to tree along the ground. And as 
to digging ditches to stop them, it would be neces- 
sary also to tear down the biwrd fences ; for ac- 
cording to Mr. Ferris, they commonly make a road- 
way of the cap-board. b. d. w. 

- — ■ ♦ » 

THB LITTLE TUBK AITB ITS CBESCSST. 

[From a letter from Franklih C. Hill, op Ohio.] 

In one of the late numbers of the Practical 
Entomologist, you have a very thorough arUde 
on the Curculio, which I read with much interest; 
but yesterday, having the chance to see no less 
than four specimens in the aet, I feel called on to 

ogle 
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correct your informant as to tlie way of depositing 
the egg. She first bores the hole as spoken of, not 
straight in, but slanting backwards, so that the egg 
cavity is just below the skin, pushing her snout 
down under herself. She then turns round and 
drops her egg into the hole which she has bored, 
turns again, pushes the egg home, and cuts the 
usual crescent in front of the hole, so as to under- 
mine the egg, and leave it in a kind of flap formed 
by the little piece of the flesh of the fruit which 
she has undermined. Can her object be to wilt 
the piece around the egg and prevent the growing 
fruit from crushing it ? 

After watching two go through the work, I call- 
ed on Mr. Orton, with a plum in which an egg 
was, without the crescent, and we adjourned to his 
cherry-tree and saw two more do it. So intent is 
she on her work, that Mr. Orton cut ofF the cherry 
with scissors and brought it down without stopping 
her. We did not time her, but I should think it 
must take at least five minutes to place an egg. 

Bbharks bt R D. W. — On careful examination, I am 
satisfied that Mr. Hill is correct in the above statement; 
and I have little doubt that his mode of accounting for 
the peculiarities of the operation is the true one. The 
statement in the Practical EirTOMOLOOiST, to which he 
refers, (Vol. II, p. 76) was based, not upon my own per- 
sonal observations, but upon what I round recorded in 
books. 

■ ^ ■ 

THB APPLE WOBX. 

{Oarpocapaa pomonella.) 

This imported pest is ruining the apples and 
pears in all quarters this year. From Pennsylva- 
nia to Iowa, aM accounts agree that it was never so 
destructive before. What is very remarkable, the 
same species, as I have experimentally proved by 
breeding the moth, has attacked the native Crab- 
apples near Bock Island, 111. I have proved in 
the same manner that the species attacking the 
pear is identical with that which attacks the apple. 

8PIHDLB-W0BX8. 

Dr. Harris long ago described the transforma- 
tions of a worm, that commonly bores the stem of 
young Indian Corn, and is known as the ^'Spindle- 
worm," naming the moth which is produced from 
it Gortyna (achatodes) zese. He further states 
that it is not confined to Indian corn, but some- 
times bores the pith of the Elder, and sometimes 
the stem of the Dahlia. (^Inj\ Ins,^ pp. 138 — 9.) 

In the Prairie Farmer of Feb. 23, 1867, Mr. 
Kiley has for the first time described the prepara- 
tory states of the moth, which had been previously 
named and described by the great French Ento- 
mologist Guen^, as Gortyna nitela^ He found the 
larva of this moth to bore the stems of the Dahlia 
and Aster, and probably supposing it to be pecu- 
liar to these plants, he has named it the " Dahlia and 
Aster stalk-borer." Like Harris's species, how- 
ever, it inhabits both the stem of the Dahlia and 
thq stalk of our Indian corn. For from a larva found 
in a corn-stalk I bred many years ago, on the 4th of 
September^ the very same species of moth that Mr. 
Hiley obtained in the fore part of September from 
Dahlia and Aster stems. The pupa is remarkable 



for not having, like the pupa of most other moths, 
a simple thorn at its tail, but a pair of slender 
thorns horizontally arranged, each about 1-1 6th 
inch long, which the insect when alive has the 
power of opening out in the form of an inverted V, 
or at discretion shutting them together so as to 
appear like a single thorn. This arrangement no 
doubt enables it to work its way out of the corn- 
stalk with more facility, preparatory to its bursting 
forth in the moth state ; just as the hoof of an ox, 
which is capable of spreading open in a fork, does 
not sink so deep in a mud-hole as the hoof of a 
mule, which is about the same size, but is one solid 
piece. 

The difference in the habits of the true Spindle- 
worm of Harris and this other Corn-stalk borer 
appears to be this : The former usually attacks 
the corn-stem when it is quite young, and before it 
shoots much upwards ; the latter attacks the corn- 
stem, as a general rule, afler it has shot up to some 
considerable height. The distinction, however, 
between the two is practically of no importance ; 
for both are equally destructive to the crop, and 
both should be slain without mercy wherever they 
are found. 

The curious inquirer may perhaps ask, how a 
moth which comes out in September, like Mr. 
Riley's insect, can manage to propagate its species, 
seeing that corn is an annual plant, and Dahlias 
die down to the root every winter. Manifestly it 
would be no use for the moth to attach its eggs to 
Dahlia stalks or corn stalks in September ; for long 
before the larva could hatch out from the egg and 
attain any size, the stalks would be dead, dried up 
and destroyed. But in this, as in many similar 
cases, for example in the case of the common 
*^Curculio," the perfect insect must; I think, live 
through the winter in the perfect state; and by the 
few that survive till the following spring the eggs 
are deposited in the course of the spring, on tho 
young corn and young Dahlia plants, whence the 
crop of borers for the following year takes its ori- 
gin. Doubtless the great bulk .of them perish in 
the winter; for it is in the winter that insectivor- 
ous animals are the hardest pushed for food, and 
ransack every hole and corner where an unfortunate 
moth attempts to hide itself But for this beauti- 
ful provision of nature, and supposing the moth 
came out in the spring, it would be almost impos- 
sible to grow corn ; and where we now find one 
corn-stalk infested by the worm, we should then 
find almost every stalk in a field of corn bored up 
and worthless. 

When we are disposed to grumble at the severity 
of our winters, and to wish that spring and sum- 
mer could last all the year round, with flowers ever 
blooming and crops ever growing, we should recol- 
lect that one chief check would, in that event, be 
removed from the multiplication of noxious insects. 
For example, but very few house-flies escape 
through the winter to propagate the breed in the 
succeeding spring. But if we had perpetual sutn- 
mer all the year, they would increase in a wou- 
derftilly rapid geometric progression from one year 
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to another, just as they now increase, from a slen- 
der start in the spring, but in the same geometric 
progression, till about the close of the summer 
ihej become almost an unbearable noisance. 

B. D. w. 



A FLAKT GAOWUIO OUT 01* Alt IKSBCT. 

Mr. Gilbert, of Tipton, Cedar Co., Iowa, sends 
me a specimen of the common " White Grub," or 
larva of th^ May-bug, (Lachnosterna quercina)^ 
with a root over an incn long, and also a short 
sprout, growing out of the two corners of its mouth 
in the place where the lower pair of jaws or "max- 
illae'' ought to be. So firmly is the plant imbedded 
in the mouth, that it could not be detached by any 
reasonable force after the specimen had been well 
soaked in hot water. It is said to have been 
" found by Mr. Paulding in wet soil, about 1} 
inches below the surface, and when found the 
shoot was of a light green color and thrifty.'^ 

But the most remarkable thine is that, as Mr. 
Gilbert informs me, " there were large numbers of 
such specimens turned up by the plough, and the 
root came from the worm in exactly the same part of 
the body in all; in some there was a shoot starting as 
well as a root." " Mr. Paulding," it is further re- 
marked, *^has planted out some of them to see 
what they will result in." 

If only a single such specimen as the aboye had 
been met with, we might account for it by sup- 
posing, that the larya had accidentally died with 
the undeyoured seed of some plant in its mouth, 
and that this seed thereupon vegetated and grew, 
using the body of the larva as manure to aid it in 
its growth. But how can we account for the 
" large numbers" of these specimens found in one 
place, at one time, and by one man ? I can only 
explain these singular circumstances by supposing, 
that some particular kind of seed is poisonous to 
this larva, although the instincts of the larva do not 
prompt it to reject such seed as food. Hence it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Paulding's experiments will 
be continued, until jie clearly ascertains what plant 
is produced from this vegetative larva. Possibly 
we might turn such knowledge to practical account, 
by sowing this particular kind of seed in places 
infested by the White Grub, and especially where, 
as with young trees in nurseries, we cannot con- 
veniently reach our enemy with the plough, the hoe 
or the spade. B. D. w. 

■ ♦ ■ ■ 
TEE DCPOBTED (K)OSEBSBET 8AWFLT. 

In my Article on this insect in the last number 
of the first Volume of the PRACTiOAii Entomolo- 
OIST, I showed that the fact of the larva changing 
in its last moult to green, and losing the humerous 
black, hair-bearing tubercles that characterize it so 
remarkably tn its early stages, had been overlook- 
ed by cef taiti authors both in Europe and America. 
Hencd, I doubted whether such a ehang^ invari- 
ably tokHk place. But Br. Smith having kindly 
sent me a number of these larvsa in a very early 
stage, I have clearly ascertained that it does ; and 



a correspondent from Columbia County, N. Y., who 
has also been investigating the same question, has 
arrived at the same result. Afler the last moult 
the larva invariably becomes of a very pale green, 
with the 1st and Ilth joints, more or less of the 
anterior part of the 2nd and the posterior half of 
the 12th, all bright gamboge-yellow. 

According to the gentleman referred to above, 
this is the third year that they have been troubled 
by the insect in Columbia County, '^and bo great 
have been their ra^Ages this year in Canaan, in that 
county, and various other places, that even helle- 
bore in very large doses has not proved a sufficient 
remedy." Columbia County lies to the east of the 
Hudson Eiver ; so that if, as it appears, this pest 
was originally imported firom Europe at Rochester, 
N. Y., it has aheady travelled eastward 225 miles. 

THS COLOBABO POTATO BUG. 

As I predicted, this insect has now spread into 
Southern Michigan and Western Indiana. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Warder, it occurred in the latter locali- 
ty even in 1866. A correspondent from Leaven- 
worth, Ks., indignantly denies that this insect ever 
infested the Potato in his State, and accuses me of 
slander in making such an assertion. If he will 
refer to the Practical Entomologist, (Vol I, 
p. 1,^ he will find that Mr. Murphy, of Atchison, 
Ks., tiad his potato-vines overrun by them in 1861; 
and so recently as 1866 Prof. W. S. Robertson, of 
the Indian Orphan Institute, Highland, £[s., men- 
tioned the fact that they were abundant in his vi- 
cinity in a letter to aie. If Leavenworth has hith- 
erto escaped their ravages, it is no more than what 
I have recorded as having happened elsewhere. 
Last year, for example, Putnam Co. in Illinois es- 
caped the Colorado gentlemen, though they swarm- 
ed in the two Counties immediately north and south. 
This year, as the Papers state, Putnam is swarming 
too. B. D. w. 



APPLBTBEB PLAHT-LICB. 

{Aphis mali.) 

I had noticed the eggs of this insect to be unu- 
sually abundant last winter on Apple-trees, and as 
soon as the first warm days caused the buds to ex- 
pand a little in the beginning of May, the young 
larvsB gathered in swarms upon them ; and this not 
only on the tame Apple-trees, but also on the wild 
Crab-trees. As I had received the eggs of this in- 
sect from various Northern States, with accounts 
of their being very numerous everywhere, I hence 
inferred that our Apple-trees were going to be 
much troubled byPlant-lice in the spring of 1867. 
(See Answer to Teter Ferris, Practical Ento- 
M0L00I8T, II, p. 97.) 

Now mark how dangerous a thing it is to pro- 
phecy, except in the single case where a prophet 
has the power of fulfilling his own predictions, as, 
for example, when a physician predicts the death 
of his patient. In the middle of May we had in 
the North Western States one or two pretty sharp 
frosts, which, however, did no material injury to 
the fruit, as the blossoms were not expanded. But 
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although the eggs of the Apple-tree Plant-lioe had 
Btood without any damage a temperature of 
some 15 or 20 degrees below aero, on several ooca- 
sioDS during the winter of 1866-7, yet the young 
larva, freshly hatched out, and as tender and deli- 
cate as so many babies, could not stand a tempera- 
ture of some 25 or 30 degrees above zero, in May, 
and perished wholesale, and as if they had been 
swept away by the besom of destruction On in- 
speotbg my apple-trees, where three weeks ago 
every bud was alive with Plani^ce, I cannot now 
(May 25 ^ find a single living individual. It might 
be thougnt at first sight that, as often happens in 
the summer, the whole generation of them had 
been destroyed suddenly by their numerous Insect 
Foes. But the weather has continued so unusually 
cold, that these foes of theirs have none of them 
yet stirred out of their winter quarters. Conse- 
quently the poor unfortunate little lice must all 
have been frozen to death — ^brought to an untimely 
end — ^and descended to the grave of the bad bugs, 
" Unwept, nnhonored and unsung." 

After all, perhaps, I ought not to repine at this 
melancholv catastrophe. For though I may lose 
in reputation as an infidlible prophet, yet I shall 
probably make it up to myself by a more abundant 
crop of apples. B. d. w. 

■ ^ ■ 

THB TEHT«OAT£EFILLAB OF THE APPLE-TSEE. 
{Clisiocampa americana,) 

This insect was unusually abundant in 1866 all 
over the country, and this year is unusually scarce, 
at least in laf own neighborhiod. The above is, 
no doubt^ attributable to its eggs having been 
largely depredated upon last season by a minute 
species of Egg-parasite, belonging to the Fleroma- 
hu group of the great Chalets family. I bred 
great numbers of them last summer, and from the 
eggs ascertained that they were apparently the 
same insect which Dr. Packard bred in 1863, in 
the same month (August) from the same eggs, 
and which he errooeou^y; as it seems, referred to 
the genus PkUygastery in the Proctotrupes family. 
See his article on the subject in the first volume of 
the Practical Entomoloqist, pp. 14 — 15. 

B. D. w. 



A NEW POE OF THE COBN. 

Mr. J. J. Thomasi of New York, has received a snout- 
beetle from a correspondent in Onondaga County, N. Y., 
who states that ''it is making sad havoc with corn-fields, 
destroyinff whole fields in some instances." This beetle, 
of which Mr. Thomas has sent me specimens, is a species 
of Sphenophorva — a genus closely allied to SitophUuSf 
-which includes the true Grain Weevil and the Bice Wee- 
vil — but neither Dr. LeConte nor myself have been able 
to identify it with any described species. What is very 
remarkable and illustrative of the well-known fact, that 
in particular seasons certain insects will swarm, and then 
not be heard of again in any considerable numbers for 
many years; T lately received the same insect from Mr. 
I^asohall Morris, the Publisher of the Practical I\srmer, 
-with a similar account of its operations in Pennsylvania. 
He states as follows : "A farmer at Concord, Delaware 
County, Pa., found numbers of this insect destroying the 
young shoots of com which they puncture with their 

£rob<wcis. They are found near the top of the ground. 
Cost generally the corn dies ; but if it survives, as the 
leaves unfold they show the punctures, which look like 



shot-holes. He found four of these insects to one 'heart- 
worm,' as the Pennsylvania farmers call it. [Probably 
the insect called *spin die-worm' in New England, which 
burrows in the heart of the young growing corn and pro- 
duces a moth — the Oortyna teat of Harris. The same 
worm appears to be called the * bud- worm' in North Caro- 
lina. — B. D. w.] This insect never appeared in Delaware Co. 
before this season, and it is doing ereat damage to the 
corn." Bo far as I am aware, the above facta are quite 
new in Economic Entomology. 

Like several other species of SphcnopkoruSf this beetlcj 
appears to feed in the larva state on moist wood, situated 
in places where it is continually washed by water. Near 
Book Island, 111., I have often met with it, und wit^ se- 
veral other species of the same genus, in decayed loes 
floating in our sloughs; and once I found it absolutery.- 
swarming, in company with five or six other species of 
the same genus, on the lake beach at Chicago, close to the' 
wood piers at the mouth of the harbor. No doubt, in the 
larva state, it had lived upon the decaying and moist 
wood of these laree piers. Its feeding on living vejretar 
ble substances when in the perfect beetle state, and on 
decaying and dead vegetable substances when in the lar- 
va state, is analogous with many facts well known to en- 
tomologists. For example, the Spotted Pelidnota, {Pelid- 
nota punctata, figured in Harris, p. 25, and in Fitch's y. 
T, M^orts^ Plate 2, fiff. 0,) devours the leaves of the grape- 
vine 'm the perfect beetle state, and in the larva state 
lives on rotten wood. Judging from the habits of the lar- 
va, I am persuaded that this snout-beetle can only annoy 
the farmer in situations where there is a large accumula- 
tion of decaying drift wood, Ac, in wet places, or at all 
events, a few miles from such situations. We may ob- 
serve that Onondaga County, N. Y., encloses at one end 
Lake Skeneateles, which is 15 miles long, and at the 
other end borders upon Lake Oneida, which is 21 miles 
long; and that Delaware County, Pa., abuts on the Dela- 
ware Biver below Philadelphia. Hence, having bred in 
the moist drift-wood, Ac, generally to be met with in 
such large bodies of water, and being possessed of a good 
pair of wings, this beetle is enabled, whenever it chooses, 
to fly off to the neighboring cornfields. In seasons when 
it has bred in m^erate numbers, it is probably never 
noticed on the corn; but when in certain seasons it 
swarms — as often happens with a great variety of other 
insects — then its ravages become at once apparent to the 
eye and immediately attract attention. 

It only remains to give a brief description of this insect, 
so that it may be recognised hereafter, whenever detect- 
ed in the same operations. 

tptaenophorni less, new species ? (The Com Sphtnopho- 
rua). Color black, often obscured bv yellowisn matter 
adhering to the hollow places, which, however, can be 
partially washed off. Head finely punctured towards the 
oase, with a large dilated puncture between the eyes 
above Snout one-third as long as the body, of uniform 
diameter, as fine as a stout horse-hair, and curved down- 
wards. Before the middle of the thorax a polished dia- 
mond-shaped space, prolonged in a short line in front and 
in a long line behina ; and on each side of this an irre^u- 
larlydefined polished space, somewhat in the form of anm- 
verted Y; the rest of the thorax occupied by very large 
punctures, which fade into finer and sparser ones on the 
polished spaces. Wing-cases with rows of still larger 
punctures, placed very wide apart in the usual grooves 
or strisB ; the sutural interstice, that between the 2nd and 
3rd strifle, and that between the 4th and 5th stris wider 
than the rest, elevated, and occupied by very fine punc- 
tures; a small eloneate-oval polished spot on the shoplder 
and another near the tip of the wing-case Beneath, po- 
lished, and with punctures as large as those of the thorax. 
— Length about three-tenths of an inch, exclusive of the 
snout. Comes very near Spheno^horus truncatita daj[, but 
the snout is not ''attenuated at tip" and has no ''elonga- 
ted groove at base above ;" and moreover, nothing is said 
in the description of that species of the very large, and 
conspicuous punctures, found in the elytral Mrin of our 
species. 

Since the above was written, specimens of the same in- 
sect have been received from Bobert Hervoll, of Tioga 
County, N. Y., who gives the same account of their depre- 
dations on young corn, and says, that the sap flowing 
from the wounds made by them attracts myriads of ants, 
whence some of his neighbors have erroneously supposed 
that it was the ants that were the authors of the mischief. 
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Ho adds, that he noticed the insect upon young corn for 
the first time in 1866, when they were even more injuri- 
ous than in 1867 ; and that he learns, that in 1867 some 
fields of corn near the Susquehanna River are nearly 
ruined hy them. 

It appears from the Jtural New Yorker of June 29, 1867, 
that Mr. L. V. Smith, of Geneva, Ontario Ck>unt7, N. T., 
had his com troubled by this same beetle in 1866, and 
that in 1867 'Hhey hav^ increased to an enormous quan- 
tity, particular fields furnishing from six to twelve bee- 
tles td each hill." The Editor says, that ''Dr. LeConte 
calls it 8j>henophoru$ antiquue ;" but I know of no species 
described by any one under that name. Certainly, in 
1861 Dr. LeOonte was unable to name the species for me. 

It may bepbserved that Geneva, N. Y., lies upon Sene- 
ca Lake, and that Tiosa CountjTy N. Y. lies upon the north 
branch of the Susquehanna River, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of which river the beetle, according to Mr. Her- 
vell, has been most destructive. These facts seem to con- 
firm the theory advanced above, namely, that the beetle 
breeds in marshy places in decaying wood, and migrates 
thence on to the corn. May it not be possible that it is 
sometimes carted out on to cornfields in swamp muck ? 
It would be interesting to learn, whether fields that have 
been manured with swamp muck are more largely infest- 
ed, than those which have not been so treated. 



ANSWERS TO OORRESPONDEKTS. 



Eenrj X. Smith, III.— The large four-winded fly, with 
a three-fold tail as fine as a horse-hair, of which vou send 
a very good drawing, can be nothing else but a female of 
Pimpla {rhvasa) airata Fabr. The long tail is the instru- 
ment which it uses for inserting its eggs into the solid 
wood of a tree ; and it was lon^ ago remarked that they 
often get stuck fast in performing this operation, just as 
you have yourself observed. You will find a good wood- 
cut of your insect in Harrit^a Inj. Ins. P. 639 ; and it is 
tolerably common everywhere in the Northern States. 
But instead of, as you surmise, "killing the hickories," 
which you found them piercing with their ovipositors, 
they do just the contrary. They are yfmr friends and not 
your enemies. They are a species of the multifarious group 
oi Ichneumon flies, and pierce the solid timber in order to 
reach the larvn of certain timber-borers, and deposit their 
eggs in these larves. Most usually it is the larva of an- 
other large four-winged tLj {Trenuz eolumba), belonging 
to a very different Family, which they attack in this man- 
ner ; and of the perfect fly of this last you will also find 
a figure in Hams (p. 536.) If you had extended your ex- 
aminations, you would probably have found the larva of 
this Fly, which belongs to the Urocerus family in the Or- 
der Hymenoptera, at the bottom of the puncture made by 
the ovipositor of your insect. 

Br. Wm. M. Smith, N. Y.— Judging from the specimens 
you send, the Red Cedars in your neighborhood have been 
destroyed, not by any insect, but by a parasitic fungus. 
Whether or not this fungus is known to Botanists, I am 
not aware. Perhaps Sulphur dusted upon the trees might 
be found as effectual in destroying it, as ^t is in destroy- 
ing the two distinct funguses on the Grape-vine known 
as "Mildew" and "Rot." The larjje tracts of pine-trees, 
killed years ago in North Carolina, were destroyed by 
Bark-beetles. 

L. D. Morse, Seer. Mo. State Bd. Agric— The ''gray-bee- 
tles" which are 'Moing a great deal of damage to the 
vineyards near St Louis, and also at Blufllon, 80 or 90 
miles west of St. Louis, eating both leaves and fruit," are 
the same "Grape-vine Fidia^' {Fidia viticida) which I il- 
lustrated in the May number of this Journal. A single 
specimen mhced in with the rest belongs to the closely 
allied species IHdia lonqipes, which is black, instead of 
6hestnut-colored, under its gray hair. It appears, therefore, 
that both these species depredate on the grape-vine. 

A. M. Burni, Ks. — The larva boring the twigs and stems 
of your Currant bushes is the same Currant Borer (jEge- 
ria tipuliformis), which I figured and illustrated in my 
Article oii Borers in the 1st Volume of the PRAcnoAi^ Es- 
TOMOLOoisT, p. 29. It produces a moth, not a beetle, and 
is closely allied to the Peach Borer {JE^eria exitiosa). 
Like the Applo-moth worm, it is an Imported, and not 
a Native American species. The insects that are proper- 



ly called ''currant worms" feed externally on the leaves, 
not internally on the wood and pith. There are three 
distinct species of these last, as I showed in my Article 
on the Gooseberry Sawfly in the last number of Volume 
I of the Practical Entomologist. One of the three is a 
Native American species and is a "looper" or "measuring- 
worm," producing a moth or "miller ;" and two produce 
four-winffed Flies (Order Hymenoptera) belonging to the 
family of the Sawflies ( Tenthredo family). Of these two, 
one, as I have shown, is a Native American species, and 
does comparatively but little damage; the other is an Im- 
ported species, which is gradually overspreading the 
country, and is destined to he as destructive to the Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry as the Colorado Potato Bug is to the 
Potato. 

L. Xitohell, Ct— You inquire whether the so-called 
"Swamp-apple" on the Azalea is a proper fruit, or a gall 
produced by the stins of an insect If you will send along 
specimens, I will tellyou what they are ; but there are no 
Asaleas growing in my neighborhood, so far as I am 
aware, and I do not know what you mean by "Swamp- 
apples." Because you understand what is meant by a lo- 
cal name, it does not follow that everybody else does. 

J. IL X., Iowa.— The insects that, as you say, have de- 
stroyed your apple-crop for the last three years, are the 
same Rascal Leaf-crumpler {Phycita nebulo) figured and 
described by myself many years ago in the Prairie Far- 
mer, The little worms inhabiting the horn-like cases, of- 
ten secured by silken cables among the crumpled leaves 
of the twies, change to small moths in July. I know 
of no remedy but to pick off and destroy the cases, which 
can be most conveniently done in the winter, when the 
leaves are off the trees. 

M. W. Seaman, III.— The specimens found on cherry 
and apple-trees, some on the trunk and limbs and some 
in a piece of old cloth haneing in the tree, are the matur- 
ed larvfe of the Twice-stabbed Ladybird, ( ChUoccrus M- 
vulnerus,) enclosina the pupa. You will find a figure both 
of the larva and of the perfeet beetle, in my Article on 
Plant-lice (Practical Eittomolooist II, p.. 42.) As is there 
stated, the species preys upon Plan t-1 ice and Bark-liee» 
and is consequently, not our enemy, but our friend. 

C. Faxon, T>. C. — The thousand-legged worm that in- 
fests the roots of your' Strawberry plants,* causing the 
plants to wither away, is not, as you suppose, the Ivhts 
which I figured and described in the Practical Eirroiio- 
LooiST, (II, pp. 34 and 70.^ Although it belongs to the 
same family as IxUmSj yet it helongs to a very distinct ge- 
nus {Polydesmus)f which differs from hdus in the joints 
of the body being^ much less numerous (about 20 instead 
of about 50), and in their beih^ separated from each other 
by a wide space, instead of fitting closely one to the other, 
so that the whole body is almost as smooth as a goose- 
quill. The species sent is the Polydesmus serratus of Wood, 
which I have also received from New York as infesting 

gardens there. The experience of English gardeners, who 
ave long been troubled with European species of this ge- 
nus, shows that it does not, as you infer, confine itaeltto 
weak and sickly plants, but attacks perfectly vigorous 
ones, the sickly, withered appearance beine the conse- 
quence of, and not the allurement to, its depredations. 
You say that "the least touch of hot water destroys them, 
without injuring the strawberry plants." This I can 
readily believe, from the fact tnat hot water will kill 
onion-maggots without hurting the young and tender 
onion-plants. — The cocoon found on your maples is that 
of the Basket- worm or Bag-worm ( Thyridopieryx ephems^ 
ro^ormis), which has been repeatedly referred to in these 
columns. 

V. H. B., N. J.— I can see no tokens of the work of in- 
sects in the specimens gathered from your cranberry 
vines ; but, as they >were not enclosed in any box, but 
simply folded inside your letter, they reached me dried 
up to nothing and pressed as flat as a board. Having, as 
you say, spent already some twelve thousand dollars on 
your cranberry plantation, you might have invested a few 
additional cents in postage stamps. 

A. Gilbert, Iowa. — The pretty caterpillars, banded with 
orange and sky-blue, and with a conspicuous white patch 
on each side of the hind part of the body, are the larvs 
of the Eight-spotted Forester {Alypia octomactUata)—^ 
very beautiful moth. It is not a very common species in 
the Northern States, and has always been found where 
you met with it— feeding on the leaves of the grape-vine. 
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B. W. MoLain, Indiana. — The depressed, oral, white, 
cottony masses, over i inch lone, and with a brown scale 
on one end of them, found on the leaves of the common 
Maple, are evidently the egg-masses of an undescribed 
species of Bark-louse, ( Coccus family. Order Homoptera). 
The brown scale ii the body of the female, as in other 
Bark-lice. Although the English name of this family is 
"Bark-lice," and although most of them do really inha- 
bit the bark of various trees, yet many species — for ex- 
ample, one found on the Oleander — inhaoit the leaves, 
as your insect seems to do. Since the above was in type, 
I have hatched out swarms of young Bark-lioe from the 
specimens sent. 

A. Gilbert, Iowa.— The minute oblong-oval white 
specks, so thickly salted over the bark of your apple-tree, 
are the larves of the Native Bark-louae {Aspidiolita Sar- 
rmi). Tou will find thinly scattered among them a few 
of the old last year's scales from which they natched out, 
and also a few of the Imported Bark-louse {Asp. conchi- 
formU.) I had prepared materials for an Article on the 
subject of these Bark-lice and the methods of kilUng 
them, but, like many other such Articles, it will now be 
crowded out of the Practical Entomologist. 

M. M. S., Penna. — 1st. When an insect, which lives 
aboveground in the larva state, passes the pupa state un- 
derground, it is always the larva that enters the earth 
and not the pupa. Occasionally such insects transform in- 
to the pupa state aboveground among dead leaves, Ac, but 
in that event the pupa never burrows underground. 2nd. 
Most pupsB that pass that state underground have a pecu- 
liar apparatus for forcing their way to the surface, when 
the pupa-shell splits open in front and the winged insect 
emerges. Sometimes with Ihis object in view the pupa 
is furnished with sharp thorns on its front part, some- 
times the rinM of the abdomen are provided with trans- 
verse rows of little thorns directed backwards, and very 
generally the tail is provided with from one to six stout 
thorns, by which the pupa gradually pushes itself for- 
ward to the light of day. By these means, even when 
the surface of the earth is baked hard, many pupea work 
through it, but under such circumstances many more are 
retained underground and perish miserably. For these 
reasons, prudent breeders of insects always take care to 
keep the earth in their breeding-cages moderately moist. 

P. B. Sibler, Mo. — Ko. 1, from- potato vines, is the old-* 
fashioned ash-gray\ Blister beetle {Lytta cinerea), which 
has infested the potato for time immemorial. (See Prac- 
tical Entomologist II, p. 30.} No. 2, also from potato- 
vines, is the larva of the terrible New or Colorado Pota- 
to-bu|[ (Doryphora lO-lineata), of the perfect beetle form 
of which, you say that you have found as yet only 5 or 6 
specimens. Two years from now you will probably find 
bushels of them, and see to your cost how destructive they 
are. No. 3 is the immaculate variety of the Six-dotted 
Tiger-beetle {Oicindela 6-gutiaia,) It occurs exclusively 
in the woodlands, and its larva, as I believe, lives in rot- 
ten logs, preying on the larvss that bore therein. 

E. T. Snelliii^, N. T.— The little jumping beetles, infest- 
ing a new variety of radish recently imported from Eng- 
land, are nothing but the common Wavy-striped Flea- 
beetle {ffaltica striolata), which you will find ngured on 
page 129 of Harris's Ir^urioua Insects. This is one of seve- 
ral species of Flea-beetles, that commonly in this country 
infest young cabbages, radishes, egg-plants, Ao,, eating 
little holes in their tender leaves ana often the entire 
leaf. I thought at first you might have imported among 
us the European Turnip-beetle {SalUca nemorum), which 
ver^r closely resembles your species, and which is such a 
terrible pest in England to the turnip crop. But onre- 
ferring to colored &ures and descriptions, I find that in 
that species, the yefiow stripe on each wing-case is quite 
differently shaped, although in other respects the two in- 
sects resemble one another almost exactly. 

John EdgertOB, Iowa. — The olive-green worm, or rather 
caterpillar, about 1^ inch long, which ^ou found on the 
roots of Blue-grass, changes to so^ie kind of "Miller" or 
moth of the group of Owlet-moths {Nocttia family). I can- 
not say to what particular species it would change. In- 
deed but very little is known of the preparatory states of 
most of our moths. You might have noticed on the ri^ht 
side of the specimen nine little oval yellowish eggs, like 
so many flyblows, firmly glued to the skin. These are the 
eggs of a Tachina fly — a group of two-winged flies, many 
of which resemble Bluel^ttle flies. House-flies, Ac After 



a short time they would have hatched out into whitish 
maggots, penetrated the vitals of the worm and finally 
destroyed him, feeding themselves fat upon his substance. 
They would then have emerged to the light of day in the 
form of the parent fly that laid the eggs, ready to repeat 
the same operation upon other larves. From Army-worms 
infested in this manner I have myself bred a Tachina 
fly, and ascertained that, though several eggs are glued 
to each Army- worm, but a single one lives to be a fly. 
the others being probably either preved on or starved 
out by their overgrown cannibal brother. 

Wm. Priehard, Tennessee.— The egg-rings found on 
your Suga^-maples are apparently those of the common 
Caterpillar ( C/t»bcainj9a americana), which infests many 
other forest-trees. What proportion of the eggs will 
hatch out nejrt spring, depends upon how many egg-pa- 
rasites have preyed on them. 

J. H.roiter, Jr., N. J.— Of the two Click-beetles {Elater 
famil;^), which you found eating the fruit of your Phila- 
delphia Raspberries, the large brown one is Mdanotus 
communis, a verv common species, the larva of which I 
believe to breed in decaying wood ,* the small red one 
with black markings is Monocrepidiusvesperiinus, a rather 
rare species with me, and of the history of which I know 
nothing. 1 formerly doubted Dr. Houghton's assertion 
that his pears were gnawed into by true Click-beetles ; 
but it seems now that he was in all probability right on 
this point. Certainly there can be no mistake as to Click- 
beetles eating raspberries; for you say that you saw five 
specimens of the smaller Click-beetles on one raspberry, 
into which they had eaten their way for nearly half the 
length of their bodies. 

J.J. KftUj, Missouri. — The boring-beetle, which you 
found imbedded in the solid wood in the but of a Pear- 
tree, is the common Buprestis borer ( Chrysobothrisfemo- 
raia)i of which I gave a figure and an account in the 1st 
Volume of the Practical Entomologist, (pp. 26 — ^27). As 
you will find it stated there, this insect is a very general 
feeder, infesting not only the Apple-tree, but the Oak, the 
Maple, and a variety of other Forest trees. It has not, how- 
ever, been as yet recorded as infesting the Pear-tree. The 
specimen reached me alive and in excellent order. It 
was not at all necessary to give him any ventilation. He 
would have lived Ibr a week or more, corked up tightly 
in a amall viaL 

y*. T. Chamben, Ky. — I must refer yon on the subject 
of the three Hickory galls, made by a genus of Plant-lice 
that has been currently called Phylloxera^ to a Paper of 
mine which has just bieen published in the Proceedings, 
(Vol. VI, pp. 276—6 and p. 282, note). I have long been 
acquainted with the winged insects of all these three galls. 
The subject is too dry for a popular Journal. 

Wm. Kite, Penna.— The gall on the flower-catkin of the 
Chestnut is exceedingly interesting and hitherto new to 
science. It is produced by a minute Plant-louse, which, 
so far as can be discovered from the pressed and distorted 
speci mens enclosed in your letter, belongs to a genus which 
has been called Phylloxera, You would have conferred 
an additional favor if you had thought to enclose the spe- 
cimen, with the accompanying flies, in some small paste- 
board box. Instead of any of the flies reaching me alive, 
as you hoped, they were all dead and squashed — alas ! — 
as flat as a board. 

B. F. Laieatf Missouri. — ^The large day-yellow beetle 
with six black spots on his wing-cases, is Peiidnota punc- 
tata — a species which has long fcen known to feed in the 
perfect state on the foliage of grape-vines. The larva 
breeds in very rotten wood. The small shining black 
Bugs, about the size and shape of a radish seed, are the 
Corimelcena ^ulicarHa of Germar, and belong to the Scutel- 
lera family m the Order of True Bugs (Heteroptera). I 
have often noticed them swarming on flowers, ac, and I 
believe that they subsist on the juices of the plants that 
they inhabit Almost all the Trne Bugs, except certain 
exclusively cannibal genera, emit when disturbed the 
nauseous odor of the Bed-bug, from two large openings 
on the lower side of their bodies. This is a defensive 
weapon with which Nature has provided them ; and we 
see, or rather smell, the same thing in the common Skunk. 
The fact of their swarming in such numbers on your 
raspberries, as to render the whole crop offensive both to 
the smell and the taste and absolutely worthless, is new 
and very remarkable. 
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J. H. PartOAS, N. T. — The Striped Cucumber-bug (Dia- 
broiiea miiaia, figured Practical Entomologist I, p. 110,) 
was a8certaine<C bv Dr. Shimer of Illinois, to reside in 
the larva state inside the stems and roots of the vines or 
other planta that it infests. The writer in the AaricultU' 
risi, in saying that the eggs of the "Bquash-bug" are 
foond upon the leaves of the vines, is probably speakin^^, 
not of this insect, but of the Northern Ladybird, (Ept- 
lachna borealis, figured with its larva, Practical Eictomo- 
LOGiST II> p. 42 ;) for he distinctly states that the larva^is 
"hairy." The insect {Ooreua trtsUSf figured Harris J»y. 
In9. p. 194,) which is properly called "Squash-bug" is evi- 
dently the one which the same writer subsequ^tly re- 
fers to as "a large black bu^ near the roots of the plants." 
Thus we see that three distinct insects — two of them Bee- 
tles and one of them a True Bug — are all popularly con- 
founded under the common name of "Squasn-bug." In 
the tame manner there are, as I have shown in the Prac- 
tical EirroMOLoeiBT (Vol. I, No. 12,) three distinct larvas 
— two of them producing four-winged flies, and oneofthem, 
which is a "measuring-worm" or "looper," producing a 
moth — which all feed on the Grooseberry and Uurrant, and 
are all popularly confounded under the name of «Cur- 
rant-worm." The general reader usually considers sci- 
entific names as a nuisance; but there can be no greater 
nuisance than a popular name which means anything or 
everything. 

Br. Ohas. Oarpentsr, Ohio.— The minute and almost mi- 
oroeoopic creatures, which ^ou have ascertained to cause 
^inflamed itching blotches in the summer on the persons 
of children and to some extent adults," are; not true In- 
sects but Mites, belonging to the same Class {Aracknida) 
as Spiders, Ticks, the Mite that causes the common Itch, 
the Cheese-mite, Ac The mites which you find "in abun- 
dance on grass, currant-bushes, strawberry-vines, Ac," 
are, I suspect, different from the specimens sent. I am 
acquainted with whole hosts of species found on plants, 
some of them causing curious galls and deformations and 
some apparently living at large; but none of them are 
identical with those which you send, although there is 
often a strong general resemblance. A. minute red spe- 
cies closely allied to yours {LeptM autumnoUia) is known 
in Europe as the ''harvest-bug," and is said to hwrjr itself 
in the flesh, producing tumors and intolerable itclung, in 
the time of harvest. 

O. B., Mass. — ^The small black Flea-beetles, swarming 
on vour potato and tomato vines and eating numerous 
little holes in the leaves, are the Saltiea eueumerU of Har- 
ris — a very common species. They have long been known 
to work in this manner. The single larva found on po- 
tato vines is that of a Ladybird { OoedneUa family): pro- 
tect and encourage- him, for he is your friend. We are 
too crowded for space now in the Practioal Emtomoloqist 
to give an account of the habits, Ac, of the woollen-moth. 

M. E. Boje, Penna. — The disease of your grape-vines 
does not appear to be the work of insects ; at least there 
are no sisns of the operations of insects in the specimens 
sent Of the insects sent, No. 1 is, as you suppose, the 
common ''Curoulio" (Cbno^roMe/ws nenuphar). No. 2, 
firom Peach, is my Oonotrachelua cratoBgit found in swarms 
on the Thorn everywhere in Illinois. If this Snout-bee- 
tle habituallv infests the Peach also, it is anew fact. No. 
3 is one of the Click- beetles, {Meianotvs communitt) and 
burrows into fruit, such as raspberries, Ac., in the perfect 
state. The larva feeds on rotten wood. No. 4 is not a 
Beetle, but a Sawfly, ( Taithrtdo family. Order Hy menop- 
tera). It is the two sexes of DoUrua arvensU of Say, who 
however describes the female only. The male, according 
to the general law which I have established among the 
Bawflies, is much darker colored than the female, lacking 
altogether her red markings. Many species of these Saw- 
flies that come out earlv in the year naunt. as does this 
species, the flowers of fruit-bearing trees ; but I do not 
believe them to be injurious. They mav possibly even 
be beneficial, by carrying pollen from flower to flower, 
like the Bees, Wasps, Ac Nc 5.— The small Flea-beetle 
is HalUca kelxinea, and varies prodigiously in color, spe- 
cimens occurring that are blue, violet, green and metal- 
lic-brown. The larger beetle is, not a Sdltiea, but a 
Bruehui, belonsing to a family of the Snout-beetles, and 
is nothing but our old friend the common Pea-bug, 
{Bruchus pisi). No. 6 contains three species. The broad 
one with flattened antennx is Lueidota atra; of the other 
two the one with immaculate elytra is Fodabrus rugosu- 



lua, the one with elytra edged with yellow is Podabrus mo- 
destus. All three reside under bark in the larva state, 
feeding on bark-eating and wood-eating larvn ; and in 
the perfect state also £ed, to a limited extent, on other 
insects. The large clay-yellow beetle with 6 black spots, 
feeding exclusively on erape leaves, is Pdidnoia punctata, 
notorious everywhere for the above habit; the other is 
one of the Capricorn Beetles, {DesmoeeruM palliatus,) and 
its larva is said to bore the common Elder.— All the spe- 
cimens reached me in first-rate order. 

Huron Burt, Missouri. — ^"The scorpion or lisard-shaped 
soft-looking insect, that preys on the eggs of the Colora- 
do Potato Bug," is probably the larva of a Ladybird (Coc- 
cinella family). The green blow-flies, that haunted the 
currant-bushes infesi^ by Plant-lice, were attracted 
there by the "honey-dew** exuded by the Plant-lice, (See 
my recent Paper on this supject. Practical Entomologist 
II, p. 39.) "The insect with a dark body, its back and * 
sides covered with a white woolly substance," that prevs 
on plant-lice, must be the larva of a Scymnua, {ibid. p. 42). 
The insect that for three or four years has ruined your ho- 
neysuckle by devouring the blossom-buds in the night, 
is most probably some one of the numerous kinds of Cut- 
worms tnat are now ascertained to mount trees for this 
purpose. Mr, Townlev, of Wisconsin, found his honev- 
suckles to be infested oy them in the same manner. "The 
large, stinking vine-bug, with the odor of the Chinch 
Bug," is, I suppose, the common Squash-bug, {Ooreua tria- 
tia,) figured in page 194 of Harris's book. The other in- 
sects you mention I cannot identify from your descrip- 
tions. 

Wm. 0. Fish, Mass.— Of the two kinds of Hickory galls 
produced bv Plant-lice, the small, roundish one on the 
leaflet, which opens with a slit below, is Caryaeglobuli 
Walsh ; the large roundish one on the footstalk of the 
leaf, which opens above usually in a cross. (X) is QxryoB- 
eauUa Fitch. The Beetles sent are Serica xficolor Say, & 
troc^armia Burm., (var. with rufous elytra), Agrilua gra- 
via Lee, Brackya ovata Web. and Cdrdiophorua gagatea £r. 
The Bug belongs to the ScuteUera family and to Amyot 
and Serville's genus Vulainsa and is very common here 
on oaks. I do not know whether it is. described or not; 
but it is not among the species described by Say. — The 
Cranberry galls reached me in ezcellelit ord^. 

Thos. B. Eoge* Westtown B. S. Pa. — I <ian tell you no- 
thing about the streak of thousands of small legless white 
worms, which you saw migrating over the sand and crawl- 
ing over one another's backs as thev traveled, except 
that they are the larvas of some kindof Two^winged Fly. 
The specimens sent, having been simplv wrapped in pa- 
per and enclosed in your letter, reached me dead and in 
very poor condition. If you had enclosed them in a tight 
tin box, along with some moist earth, they would prob- 
ably have reached me alive and in good order, and I 
could then have told you more about tnem. 

Jat. Barratt, Mass. — The monstrous yellow Butterfly 
that you saw in the woods the last of June, could have 
been nothing else but the large vellow Swallow-tail, {Pa- 
pilio Tumua,) Some of the females of this species are trti- 
ly gigantic You will find this insect figured in Harris's 
book, p, 268. The Bose-bu^, {Macrodacfylua aubapinoaua,) 
which as you say is swarming with you this year and do- 
ing a great deal of damage, does really, as you suppose, 
come out of the ground. Its larva lives upon the roots of 
plants, and changes into the perfect beetle underground. 

D. W. Kauihnaii, Pres. Iowa State Hort. Soc— The black 
blister-beetles that are infesting your potato-vines this 
year, near DesMoines, Iowa, are, as I have been informed 
by Mr. Ulke, the Lytta {maerobaaia) murina of LeConte — 
a species not hitherto observed to infest the Potato. They 
strongly resemble at first sight the common Black Blister- 
beetle, J^ftta {epicauta) atrata, which is said by Harris to 
infest potatoes in Massachusetts, but may be distinguish- 
ed by the long second point of the antenna characterisUo 
of the genus Sfaerobaaia, and especially of the males, and 
also by having four raised lines placed lengthways on 
each wing-case This last atrata neither myself nor Mr. 
Ulke have ever known to infest potatoes, and we only 
meet with it in the autumn on flowers, and chiefly on 
those of the Golden -rod (Solidago). May it not be pos- 
sible that, in some cases at all events, the former species 
has been mistaken for the latter ? The specimens reach- 
ed me all alive and in excellent order. 
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J. T. Smith, "Wise. — From your description, your worms 
seem to have been similar to those seen bjMr. Ho^e; 
(see above ;) but as you do not even send dead and dried 
up specimens, I cannot be certain. 

S. E. Williami, Kentucky. — Tour statement that "to- 
wards the end of June, 1867, you have destroyed several 
nests of the Tent-caterpillar ( Clitioeampa amerieana) on 
Tour pear-trees," and that ''two or three summers ago you 
had your pear crop greatly injured by them/' is very in- 
teresting. On pear-trees, nowever, the occurrence of this 
insect is certainly rare and exceptional. As to your find- 
ing the Tent-caterpillar of the Forest {CL $jflvatica) only 
on Black Walnut (Juglans nicra),see my Article on "The 
three so-called Army-worms.^' 

A. E. Mills, Yt— The larrcs now inftatlng your currant- 
bushes are the terrible Imported Gooetberry Bawfly, {Ne^ 
matu3 ventrieosus), respecting which see my Paper in the 
last number of the first Volume of the Practical Ento- 
mologist. ''The common yellow worm with black dots," 
that formerly infested your Currant leaves, was probably 
the common Spanworm of the Currant {JEilopia ribearia) ; 
and the "very small green one" was perhaps my Native 
Gooseberry Bawfly (PrisHphora grosaularice), an account 
of which you will find in the paper referred to above. 

Br. Wm. Maui, 111.— The new enemy of the Colorado 
Potato Bu|;, which you saw "desAroyinff the larva, and so 
intent on its prey as to retain its hold even when you 
gathered the leaf on which it stood," is, I believe, the Lt- 
oia grandis of HenEs. This beetle is one of the vast group 
of Ground Beetles {OartUnu family), almost all of whicn 
are cannibals: but the genus to which it belongs, unlike 
most of the other Ground- beetles, haunts plants and is 
active by day, instead of living on the ground and being 
nocturnal in its habits. That others as well as yourself 
mav recognise this species, I may here state that it is ^ 
inch long, with the head and thorax red and the wing- 
cases bright blue. The larger olive-green insect, about i 
inch long, that preyed on the larva of the Potato Bug 
last year, is a True Bug (Order Heteroptera) belonging to 
the genus Bhaphigasier in the SeuUlUra family. It is a 
verv common species, and I have noticed it transfixing 
with its beak a wild bee i inch long appertaining to the 
genus Andrena ; so that it seems to be rather a seneral 
feeder. This species, «> &r as I am aware, is undescrib- 
ed. Other observers have noticed Bugs, belonging to this 
same familyand probably to the same species, destroying 
the larv» of the Potato Bug. Like all the rest of the jS^ru- 
teUera family, it emits when disturbed the peculiar odor 
of the Bed-bug and the Chinch-bug. — The leaf thst you 
send bears on its surface the eggs of a Golden-eyed Fly 
{(^ryaopa), Tou will find a figure of these eggs in my 
Article on Plant-lice. (Practical Extomolooist II, P. 42.) 
— ^The Ladybird that your friend found among the riant- 
lice on his Cherry-tree, is the Fifteen-dotted Ladybird 
{Mytia \b-punctata) — one of the few species found promis- 
cuously in Europe and America. 

Tred. Blanehard, Mass. — I cannot identify the large 
Prionut found in wool waste. It is most probably, as you 
suggest, an exotic species. 

Tipton 4 Mdlliott, Ohio.--See Answers to M. B. Hill, in 
Practical Entomologist, Vol. I, p. it. and to Thos. C. 
Wright, Vol. II, p. 8. 



The Colorado Potato Bug. 

I find the following in the Monthly Report of 
the Agrionltural Boreau for September, 1866, p. 
844: 

Indiana Counitft Pennsylvania, — ''Potatoes are beinff 
somewhat injured by the bugs." [Probably the ten-lined 
spearman, lioryphora 10-/tneato.] 

Mr. Qlover mnst, I think, be in error here. The 
New Potato Bug cannot have jet reached Pennsyl- 
vania, though in eight or ten years' time from now 
the inhabitants of that State will probably be con- 
templating, with admiration, its beautiful rose-oolor- 
ed wings and striped wing-cases, as it flies into their 
potato-fields, looking as innocent as one of these lit- 
tle angels in crinoline. B. D. w 



FVBLISHEB'S VOTICB. 

This number, or rather two numbers in one, closes the 
second and last volume of the Practical Entomologist. 
The reason of its discontinuance has already been given 
on page 104. At some future time, when there^ is enough 
interest taken by the Agricultural Community in the 
subject of Economic Entomolosrv, to warrant the support 
of a journal of this kind, the publication of the Paper may 
be resumed. 

Our thanks are due to many kind gentlemen for their 
valuable aid, but especially to Ben j. D. Walsh for the 
faithful and handsome manner in which he has filled the 
Editorial Chair — a task which, we believe^ could not have 
been so well performed by any other individual in 
America. 

To the Agricultural Press in general, our thanks are 
also due for the many liberal notices given of our little 
Paper. Not having the money to advertise extensively 
in papers of large circulation, the existence of the Prac- 
tical EifTOMOLOGisT has been made known almost entire- 
ly through the liberality of the Agricultural Press. 

In the publication of the two volumes of the Practical 
EifTOMOLOGisT, the expenses have considerably exceeded 
the receipts ; and in order to balance the accounts as 
nearly as possible, we shall have copies of Vols. I and II 
neatly bound together in one volume, with full index, 
Ac., which we shall offer at the low price of $2.25 ; or tin- 
hound for $1.25. We hope that our friends will do all 
they can to induce their neighbors to send for a copy of 
this work — which should be in the possession of every 
Cultivator of the Boil — and thereby help us to pay our- 
selves back at least a portion of what we have lost in its 
publication. 



ADYEETISEMENTS. 



FIELD, FLOWER 



ill o-.A.xu3£:isr ss£:3DS 

In every variety at wholesale and retail. Also Improved 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of every de- 
scription, with everything pertaining to the Farm and 
Garden. 

GARDEN MANUAL FOR 1867, 
and seven different catalogues furnished on application, 
or by mail on remission of stamp 

PA8CHALL MORRIS, Seedimaa, 
1120 Market 8t, Philad. 

PATENT WIRE RAILING 

For enclosing 

CEMETERY LOTS, COTTAGES, Ac. 
'^re Tenaiiig, Wire Vetting for 

SHEEP and POULTRY YARDS. 
Omanidntal Wirt Work 

For CONSERVATORIES, 

GARDENS, Ac, FLOWER STANDS, Ac. 
Every information given by addressing the manufac- 
turersy 

M. WAZJBLES & SOirS, 

No. 11 North SIXTH St., 
Fhiladtlphia, 

•p NEWELL, 

* LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHER, 

No. 724 ARCH STREET, PHILAD A., 
Has ample facilities for making aJl kinds of Landscape, 
Architectural and In-door Photographs, in the most sci- 
entific and artistic styles. Copies all kinds of pictures 
and other works of art Particular attention paid to 
making Photographs for Book Illustrations. 

R. NEWELL, No. 724 ARCH St, Phila. 
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CLOTHES WASHER, 

' tiaing boiling-hot suds, saves three- 
' fourths the labor and time — takes out all 
the dirt — no sore hands — no foetid air — 
no injury to the clothes. 
''It really merits all the good that can be said of it" — 
Itural New Yorker, 

'*Doty'8 Washer the besV^Orange Judd, (See Premium 
List.) 

"Would not be parted with under any consideration." 
— Solon Itobinson, 

"Could not be persuaded to do without it." — Rev. Bish- 
op Scott. 

THE UNIVEESAL 
I CLOTHES WRINGER, 

WITH 

Wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 
delicateearments, and never gets tired or out of order. 

The Wringer is so well known, and so unanimously ac- 
knowledged to be the best, that recommendations are not 
quoted. 

On receipt of the price from places where no one is 
selling, we will send one Washer and one Wringer, either 
or both, free of freight charges. Family Sine Washer, 
$14; No. li Wringer, $10 ; No. 2 Wringer, $8.50. 

^^ Exclusive right of sale given to the first respon- 
sible applicant from each town. 

Send for illustrated circulars, giving wholesale and re- 
tail terms. 

R. 0. BROWNING, General Ag't., 

No. 82 COURTLANDT St. New York 
(Opposite Merchants* Hotel.) 

WILLIAM HACKER, 
SOS Is^LA-HKIET STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Importer, Grower and Dealer 

In Field and Garden Seeds, Goodrich and other seedling 
Potatoes, Grass Seeds, &o. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

" Special terms to Dealers and for large orders. 



"OHILADELPHIA, 



r 



THE LARGEST, BEST AND 



Most Productive Hardy Raspberry, 

stood unprotected 16 deg. below and 105 deg. above zero, 
and averaged over $12 per bushel the past summer. 

METCALF'S EARLYand AGRICULTURIST STRAW- 
BERRIES. WILSON'S EARLY and KITTATINNY 
BLACKBERRIES. Other VINES, PLANTS andiTREES 
for sale. Send for Catalogues gratis. 

WILLIAM PABST, 

Cinnaminson, N. J, 

RHODE'S super-phospHate; the standard 
MANURE. — Manufactured and guaranteed by Potts 
A Klett, Camden, N. J., who now manufacture solely for 
B. M. Rhoades & Co., Baltimore — recommended by the 
late Dr. Pugh, President of the Pennsylvania Farm 
School. YARNALL & TRIMBLE, 

General Agents for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, 418 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 



0. K. B. B. 

" I consider it the best Blackberry I have yet 
seen." — Chas. Downing, N. Y. 

^' Its great hardiness and superior qnalitj make 
it the most desirable variety yet introduced.'' — W. 
S. Carpenter, N. Y. 

^^ We regard it as a large, handsome, high fla- 
vored, delicious fruit." — Peter B. Mead. 

" Bears cold and heat better than Lawton, and 
a much more abundant bearer." — Dr. I. P. Trim- 
ble, N. J. 

" If it fulfils its present promise it must become 
the < Berry for the million.'"— T. T. Lyon, Mich. 

For more of the same sort see my Catalogue. 
All who want the best plants — ^plants that will 
grow and give satisfaction, and the genuine article 
— will send for it and read it. Address 

E. WILLIAMS, 

Montclair, AT. J. 



and 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

SHRUBS. ROSES, GRAPES, 

FOS FALL OF 1867. 

We have under cultivation, and will offer for the oom- 
ing Fall, a very complete assortment of 

FOR THE 

O&CBJU&D ASD eJUEUDEK. 

A.WD FOR 

STBEET AHD OBlTAlCEirrAL PLAimVG. 

Parties contemplating planting, and desiring our new 
Catalogue, are requested to enclose ten cents, 
with their address, and they will be 
promptly supplied as soon as re- 
ceived from the printer. 

EDWABD J. EVANS & Go., 

York, Penn^lvania. 
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